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PREFACE 


Asp. Secker has adopted in his Ninth Sermon (vol. vi. 
p. 226) a statement similar to one which Waterland 
has published in the last clause of his Commentary 
on the Athanasian Creed, vol. 1v. 299. The Creed is, 
“This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man believe 
“faithfully he cannot be saved.” Waterland declares, 
“This is to be understood, like all other such general 
“ propositions, with proper reserves and qualifying con- 
“structions: as for instance, if, after laying down a 
“system of Christian morality, it be said, ‘ This is the 
“ Christian practice, which except a man faithfully ob- 
“serve and follow he cannot be saved,’ it would be no 
“more than right and just thus to say; but no one 
“could be supposed hereby to exclude any such mer- 
“ ciful abatements or allowances as shall be made, &c. 
“ &c.” This statement is a positive denial of a leading 
truth of Christianity, when taken in its plain English: 
and when taken with its “‘ proper reserves” is not what 
it now is: for it now is an abuse of language, such 
as a thousand instances more could not change the 
nature of, or in any degree warrant in an exposition of 
our faith. Again: in 1824, Rivingtons published a 
Tract of twelve pages, entitled, “'The Athanasian Creed, 
with short Notes for the use of Members of the Church 
of England :” and the motto is “ Quod petis, hic est.” 
The note on the last clause cites Matthew, ch. xxviii. 
ver. 19. and Mark, ch. xvi. ver.16. and thus concludes : 
‘“ Whoever therefore accuses the Athanasian Creed of 
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‘¢ harshness and uncharitableness, accuses Christ.” Such 
statements as these are not argued against at present. 

One great object of these pages is, to state explicitly 
the Statutes and Canons which require the assent and 
consent of the Clergy to our present Liturgy; and to 
shew how far, under these Statutes and Canons, the 
Clergy may or may not concur in any petition for changes, 
such as will not introduce any doctrine into our Church 
that is not there now, and will not deny any doctrine 
that is there now. The main ground on which the 
disuse of the Athanasian Creed is sought for, should be 
the love of truth: accidental advantages may or may 
not follow. I have spoken in the first person much more 
than I like, and much more than I have in an earlier pub- 
lication; because my motive for avoiding the first person 
was misunderstood. Some objections to the Athanasian 
Creed-are pressed strongly, while others are hardly 
mentioned: some arguments in defence of the Creed 
are examined at length, while others are hardly noticed. 
In both cases, I have been guided by a wish to meet any 
difficulty fairly, and not to throw away the reader’s time 
where I had not reason to believe some difficulty had 
really been felt in some quarter or other. For many 
years I have been inquiring what English Divines have 
at any time published any defence of the Athanasian 
Creed, and have read every publication I have heard of ; 
and the result is, a deliberate conviction that this creed 
should now be disused altogether. At the same time, 
other changes might be effected of less importance, but 
yet of some importance: as a passing instance, an alte- 
ration should be made in the Rubric that is headed 
“The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer daily 
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to be said and used throughout the year.” If other, and 
those material changes, be advisable, let them be made 
also. They are not here suggested. The language of 
the Athanasian Creed is considered, and also that in 
which Basil set forth his faith; and the necessity of a 
National Religion is pressed as an argument for at- 
tempting to procure the disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
The pamphlet is concluded with a Petition for that 
purpose. 

Repeated applications for changes in our Liturgy must 
be shewn erroneous, or ultimately be complied with : else 
the sense of our Church will become an unmeaning ex- 
pression, as the proposers of change may perhaps out- 
number its refusers. Our Articles ought not to say that 
warrant can be produced for the Athanasian Creed, or 
any other doctrine from Holy Writ; but ought to pro- 
duce the warrant, or point it out by special reference to 
chapter and verse. Some inquiry, some review of 
our Ritual, must be made, and that soon. Let it be 
made now. The Rulers of the Church are not likely 
to begin the work of change, and are likely to think 
always their time the wrong time; because they are 
so well aware of existing difficulties and dangers, 
and so much more likely to desire successively present 
peace in their day than reforms which cannot secure a 
certain good to come. While we leave these things 
as they are, our fears for the present, and our hopes for 
the future, may be greater than present danger or future 
probabilities at all warrant. While we may be wisely 
effecting proper changes, it seems to me that our fears 
will grow less, and our hopes become reasonable. 


‘Lincoln’s Inn, March 15, 1831. 
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Tue Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called 


the Creed of St. Athanasius, as exhibited by Waterland 
in its native language, vol. Iv. p. 269, and there called 


FIDES CATHOLICA ; elsewhere, 262, Sympou1 Expositio. 


QurcumavE vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut teneat 
Catholicam Fidem. 

Quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque servaverit, absque 
dubio in eternum peribit. 

Fides autem Catholica hec est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate, 
et Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur: 

Neque confundentes Personas, neque Substantiam separantes. 

Alia est enim Persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spirittis Sancti. 

Sed Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, una est Divinitas, 
equalis Gloria, cowterna Majestas. 

Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et Spiritus Sanctus. 

Increatus Pater, increatus Filius, increatus et Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

Immensus Pater, immensus Filius, immensus et Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

/Kternus Pater, eternus Filius, eternus et Spiritus Sanctus. 

Et tamen non tres eterni, sed unus eternus. 

Sicut non tres increati, nec tres immensi, sed unus incre- 
atus, et unus immensus. 

Similiter, Omnipotens Pater, Omnipotens Filius, Omnipo- 
tens et Spiritus Sanctus. 

Et tamen non tres Omnipotentes, sed unus Omnipotens. 

Ita Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus et Spiritus Sanctus. 

Et tamen non tres Dii, sed unus est Deus. 

Ita Dominus Pater, Dominus Filius, Dominus et Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

Et tamen non tres Domini, sed unus est Dominus. 

Quia sicut singillatim unamquamque Personam-et Deum et 
Dominum contiteri Christiana veritate compellimur; ita tres 
Deos, aut Dominos dicere Catholica religione prohibemur, 

Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, nec genitus. 

Filius a Patre solo est, non factus, nec creatus, sed genitus. 

Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio, non factus, nec creatus, 
nec genitus est, sed procedens. 

Unus ergo Pater, non tres Patres; unus Filius, non tres 
Filii; unus Spiritus Sanctus, non tres Spiritus Sancti. 
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Et in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus aut 
minus, sed tote tres Persone coeterne sibi sunt, et coequales. 

Ita ut per omnia, sicut jam supra dictum est, et Unitas in 
Trinitate, et Trinitas in Unitate veneranda sit. 

Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de Trinitate sentiat. 

Sed necessarium est ad zeternam salutem, ut Incarnationem 
quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat. 

Est ergo Fides recta, ut credamus et confiteamur, quia Domi- 
nus noster Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Deus pariter et Homo est. 

Deus est ex substantia Patris ante secula genitus: Homo 
ex Substantia Matris in seculo natus. 

Perfectus Deus, perfectus Homo ex anima rationali et hu- 
mana carne subsistens. 

fEiqualis Patri secundum Divinitatem: minor Patre secun- 
dum Humanitatem. 

Qui licet Deus sit et Homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est 
Christus. 

Unus autem, non conversione Divinitatis in carnem, (alii 
carne) sed adsumptione Humanitatis in Deum (alii Deo). 

Unus omnino, non confusione Substantiz, sed unitate Per- 
sone. 

Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est Homo; ita 
Deus et Homo unus est Christus. 

Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad inferos, tertia 
die resurrexit a mortuis. 

Adscendit ad ccelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris; inde ven- 
turus judicare vivos et mortuos. 

Ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum 
corporibus suis, et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem. 

Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam, qui vero mala, 
in ignem eternum. 

Hec est Fides Catholica, quam nisi quisque fideliter, firmi- 
terque crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. 


The Divines who at the Reformation first introduced this Creed 
into our Liturgy appear to have consulted Bryling’s edition of 
the Greek translation. Waterland, tv. p. 213, 285, 288. 

The second, twenty-sixth, and last sentences, are less ob- 
jectionable in the Latin original than in the English. 
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ON 
THE DISUSE 


OF THE 


ATHANASIAN CREED. 


OcoréBeras pév yap tov un avoryxatew, GAA TEiOetv. 
Atuanasius, Hist. Arian. ad Monach. c. 67. p. 384. 


Some members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland have published their opinions, that the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed are not any 
part of that creed; and some have said that they are 
not part of the doctrine set forth by that creed. ‘There 
is, in the Library of Queen’s College, Oxford, a Manu- 
script Treatise on this creed by Bp. Barlow, in which 
he maintains that these clauses are not part of the creed. | 
If so, however, they should be struck out directly; for 
they are set forth in a manner which will imply, to most 
hearers, that they are part of the creed and its doctrine. 

It is sometimes said, these clauses may be explained, 
so as not to give just ground of offence to those who 
believe the rest of the creed. Now, that they should 
require any such explanation, is ground of offence too 
just and substantial to need any discussion; and easily 
avoidable, if such an explanation can be given. But, so 
far as my own inquiries have been able to reach, it has 
not ever been given; and, in the mean time, this very 
necessity for explanation implies, and almost admits, 
that the Rule of our Faith is no rule; that our authorised 
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Formularies want authority; and that the expressions 
of this creed, while unexplained, are blind guides of 
those whom this attempt at explanation implies to be 
blind and in need of some guide and explanation: it 
is, at least, much to be regretted that no such explana- 
tion of these clauses has been given, if it can be given. 
And it must not be forgotten, that there is reason to 
believe that the Athanasian Creed was not at first used 
in our churches in the spirit in which it is now used: 
in other words, the clauses that are now said to form 
no part of the creed, and to be capable of being ex- 
plained away, were, at first, a substantial part of the 
creed, and forcible and plain, not to be abandoned, 
and not even to be qualified. 

I believe all the opinions in the creed, excepting the 
condemnation of my neighbour, to be warrantable by 
the Bible, so far as they convey any meaning which I 
can catch; and I can assign a meaning to all of them, 
by putting my own construction on the language, and 
concluding it to be the construction intended. But the 
damnatory clauses I hold untrue and unchristian, and, 
when literally construed in their common force and 
meaning, a misapplication of the word, and a direct con- 
tradiction of the spirit of our Bible. ‘The Church of 
England does not now believe them in the letter; and I 
have not ever heard any individual Churchman say he 
believed them in the letter: and if membership of the 
Church of England implied a belief of them in the 
letter, I must instantly cease to be a member of that 
Church, although aware of the practical evils and 
deceitfulness of schism. I think the Church of England 
is offending against that plain and fearless sincerity 
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which would best become her profession while she 
retains the Athanasian Creed in her Liturgy; and hope 
to do all that in me lies to remove that offence, so long 
as it appears an offence to me. 

From the pages of Ecclesiastical History, and the 
bitter expressions of controversy, as well as from the 
sadness of individual fears, there at once arises a pre- 
sumption, that it is the wisest plan not to draw out 
inferences from the word of God and then require a 
belief in these inferences, but to make our creeds 
as close upon the substance and words of Revelation 
as possible. The difficulties of translation into an- 
other language are inevitable. All that I myself wish 
to state upon the general use of creeds, and their 
deduction from the word of God, has been already 
published two years ago. 

The plain truth appears to be, that when any thing 
is said to form a peculiar doctrine of Christianity, 
and, as such, is made an Article of Christian faith, it 
always ought to be subjected to the strictest scrutiny, 
and should not be allowed to go beyond the exact 
requirements of the word of God. It is,. therefore, 
the best plan, that it should at once be stated according 
to the expressions in the word of God: and when it 
has been so stated, let the Church adopt any short 
symbol, to call up that fuller statement to the mind. 
The “ doctrine of the Trinity,” for instance, is a sym- 
bol of this kind, and fully intelligible in the real sense 
of that word, in defiance of, and to the practical dis- 
regard of, the Athanasian Creed. The “ doctrine of 
the Trinity” should take us at once to the word of 
God; not first to our creeds or our Church, and 
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then to the word of God. By the word of God, or 
written word of God, is not meant the exact letters and 
syllables; for then every creed must be in Hebrew or 
Greek; and when in Hebrew or Greek, would still 
be liable to exactly the same objections as a sound 
version into any modern tongue. By the word of 
God ought always to be meant what God really says, 
conveyed fairly and in full force and meaning to any 
reader or hearer, whether in his mother tongue or any 
other tongue. In any practical sense, a good version is 
as much the word of God as the original Hebrew or 
Greek; and one good version is no better than another 
good version, if both versions, whether in the same 
tongue or different tongues, convey, it may be by dint 
of different letters, or different forms of expression, 
the same substantive truth. 

It would be difficult to avoid seeing that the greatest 
part of the arguments commonly used, and fairly used, 
to shew the necessity of creeds, does not apply to the 
Athanasian Creed. That creed only multiplies words, 
and does not attempt or profess to explain the truths it 
enuntiates. We cannot understand, in one sense, how 
food sustains life, although such words as chyle and 
blood be interposed: but we understand that food 
does sustain life, and, so we do not hesitate to eat our 
food. We cannot understand, in one sense, how the 
Creator and Redeemer and Sanctifier of all Christians 
sustains their souls; but Christians know that He does, 
and address Him accordingly: this simple truth does 
not require the Athanasian Creed to explain it, and 
does not there obtain that explanation at any rate. 

On the contrary, the creed rather deters the believer 
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from such application of wholesome truths to his own 
practice; and almost leads him to a sort of specu- 
lative and dry consideration of them. Such is our 
weakness and pride, that, in learning to admit that our 
Maker has revealed such truths, we are strongly tempted 
to forget that He has revealed them to us in order that 
we may act upon them, and not only admit them to 
be true. Itis not information we want, but knowledge: 
it is not assent we want, but belief. 

It would be of great use if the word “ belief” could be 
rendered unequivocal. A man may believe, in one 
sense of belief, the whole Bible and Prayer Book, and 
be as far from salvation as some of those who never 
heard of either book. The Devils themselves believe. 
The belief that is offered to man by the Spirit is not to 
be measured or estimated by language, by the creeds 
which men profess; and is to be measured or esti- 
mated by conduct, by the lives which they lead. Each 
man often deceives himself into sinful habits, by taking 
it for granted he does believe what he says he believes ; 
and thinks he believes because he says so. My words 
cannot justly satisfy myself even that I hold the true 
faith: how much less can they satisfy others! Our 
own conduct is to ourselves even, as well as to others, 
the only test of our faith, and shews whether the 
creeds we utter be really believed or not. 

It must again and again be said, that creeds can 
only express opinions, and silence erroneous teaching. 
The Christian faith, as influencing a Christian’s prac- 
tice, cannot be rightly, cannot be wrongly set forth; 
cannot be set forth at all, in the Athanasian Creed, or 
any other form of words: and the Church cannot be 
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justified in saying, as she now says, that so to think of 
the Trinity is necessary to salvation. That which is 
necessary to salvation is of quite a different character, 
and evidenced in quite a different way. 

If we could fix our language, so that each word 
should have one meaning and no more; and then agree 
to call “ what men know to be true, and to be contained in 
the word of God,” their Creed; and “ what men know to 
be true and to be contained in the word of God, and 
therefore mean to act upon and are acting upon to the 
best of their power,” their faith; almost all the disputes 
about the three Formularies in our Liturgy would be at 
anend. Such a creed as the last mentioned would, in 
itself, be of no use whatever: such a “ faith” as that last 
mentioned would, in itself, be of every possible use ; and 
may well borrow, and be thankful for, the help of 
creeds, as a sort of memento, and by way of epitome. 
Such a faith would be a means of turning sinners to 
their Creator, their Redeemer, and their Sanctifier, in 
humble prayer that the Spirit would continue the work 
He had so begun, and realise the pledge so given, 
by keeping up the inclination He had already granted ; 
and by further granting the power to acknowledge the 
Cross of Christ, and to approach in His name the foot- 
stool of the Almighty, from which conscience and the 
flaming sword of the Law else excluded them. As 
the Father commends his love for sinners in the death 
of Christ, so will the Spirit enable sinners, whose faith 
in His death is right (without immediate reference to 
their verbal professions of that faith) to become meek 
and penitent, and to turn from their sins, and to feel 


thankfully that their progressive holiness attests His 
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operation within their hearts, and His triumph over 
the old man. 

It seems to me, that the authority of any one man, 
then, the wisest and best, without external evidence of 
that degree of inspiration which dwelt upon the writers 
of our New Testament, can only be useful as a guide to 
the full meaning of those writers. The Church, taken 
as the aggregate of all Christians since those writers, has 
no authority to make a creed; but only to declare a 
creed which, when declared, has its own authority, and 
not theirs. The creed, as an expression of what men 
should believe in order to salvation, cannot receive its 
powers and sanction from man: still less can the 
creed, as an expression of the consequences of unbe- 
lief, be warranted by the opinion of creatures like men. 
And it is a lamentable fact, that the Church of Eng- 
land has not, at present, any voice to speak withal as to 
what shall or shall not be required as belief, or for- 
bidden as unbelief; or any arm to act withal, in case 
it were necessary to act. ‘The machine exists, but 
must speak and be put in motion by external agency. 
There is not in it any principle of active life. It has a 
defensive existence, but cannot put itself im action. 
And it is one material objection to the present state of 
our Church, that no clergyman can ascertain for him- 
self, no clergyman can explain to his congregation, in 
what sense the Church asserts the danger of such un- 
belief in this creed. One bishop says one thing, and 
another bishop says another; and some bishops seem 
to think the assertion of the Church is the compound 
result of her Articles and Creeds: each Churchman is 
for himself to put together her Articles and Creeds, and 
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correct the latter by the former; or, else, is to abide by 
the explanation of his spiritual pastor, in his own parish. 

Archdeacon Tottie delivered a Charge in 1772, which 
began with an allusion to what was called the then recent 
attack on the Articles of the Church. On p.379, he 
says:—‘‘ A second rule to be observed, in the inter- 
“pretation of the Articles, is this: Where there are 
‘any general positions contained in or referred to and 
‘confirmed by the Articles, which cannot be received 
“but under certain restrictions and limitations, these 
restrictions and limitations ought to be made and re- 
“ ceived: just in the same manner as we receive many 
“absolute declarations in the Scriptures themselves, 
‘“* which no one ever understands or interprets but under 
‘‘ proper restrictions and explanations. For instance, it 
“is our Saviour’s own declaration, ‘ He that believeth 
“and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
“ not shall be damned.’ Mark xvi. 16.” 

Now, be it here observed, that the passage, of which 
this verse is a part, will be fully considered by and by; 
and that in this verse it is at least ‘‘ The Gospel,” under 
that name, that is to be believed; not any abstract of 
it, not any abstruse statement of it, but the Gospel. 
And the principal point is overlooked by the archdea- 
con: for the Church, that now is, has not authority to 
speak in that tone and form which the Saviour or the 
Apostles may think proper to use: and the Church 
itself, in admitting creeds to be necessary, does further 
admit they should be explicit, and set forth in plain 
terms the whole truth and nothing but the truth, in 
respect of the points of doctrine upon which they are 
to speak. 
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The archdeacon then goes on concerning this Mark 
xvi. 16:—“ This text is not to be understood as ad- 
“mitting no exceptions: for we believe that many be 
“saved, by the uncovenanted mercy of God through 
‘the merits of Christ, who have not believed in Him, 
“having never heard of His name, or who never had 
“the Gospel proposed to them in its true and genuine 
“form: and Baptism is only generally necessary to 
“ salvation, there being many possible cases wherein it 
‘is not necessary. The opinion of our first Reformers, 
“as we find it in the Reformatio Legum, is this: ‘Salus 
“ illis solum adimitur qui sacrum hunc baptismi fontem 
“contemnunt, aut superbia quadam ab eo vel contu- 
“‘ macia resiliunt.’ ‘The same principle has a claim to 
“be admitted in determining the sense of those clauses 
“in the Athanasian Creed which make the Catholic 
“ faith, as there explained, necessary to salvation. It 
“can not be necessary in those who have not capacity 
“and abilities to understand the intention and mean- 
eine. of at: 

And here the archdeacon appends the following Note: 
—‘ There are many reasons why the Athanasian Creed 
*‘ should be retained by our Articles: but I could never 
“ see the propriety of its having been introduced into 
* our Liturgy, as it cannot be seen in its true light, nor 
“ rightly understood, without knowing the errors which 
“it. opposes, and which very few in any congregation 
“can be supposed to know. I do not find that it makes 
“a part of the Service in any other Christian Church.” 

Tn the text, the archdeacon then goes on:—“ The 
“clauses have a respect, as the whole creed has, to 
“ those who, by explaining away the divinity and incar- 
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“nation of Christ, subverted the very foundation of 
“ Christianity which is laid in the doctrines of Atone- 
“ment and Redemption. Nor does the sentence of 
“condemnation reach even those who might possibly 
“not perceive the evil tendency of their errors.” 

In the same Charge, Archdeacon Tottie makes the 
following observations :-— 

P. 388: “ We receive God’s promises and threats as 
*“‘ they are generally proposed to us in the Scriptures, 
‘and as they are the sanctions of His laws; leaving the 
“application of them to God Himself, the Righteous 
* Judge of all. We know the Scriptures were not 
“written to inform us whether many or few shall be 
“ saved, but what we must do to be saved.” And, 
p- 389: “ No particular congregation of Christians can 
“be formed or subsist without unity of opinion in what 
“they deem the essential points of faith:”—meaning, as 
I conclude, that men must think the same principles of 
conduct imperative, in order to keep together. 

The following Extracts are taken from the same 
volume. 

Sermon xi. p. 215, in reference to preceding state- 
ments :— By this it appears, that the faith which is the 
* foundation of virtue is a firm reliance upon the pro- 
“mises of God for the enjoyment of a blessed immor- 
“tality, made known to us by the revelation of the Go- 
“spel, procured through the righteousness and assured 
“to us by the resurrection of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
“ This is the true faith of a Christian, to which all the 
‘ oreat and precious promises of the Gospel belong: all 
“‘ other intermediate acts of faith are subordinate to this, 
‘ which is the ultimate end and perfection of the Gospel ; 
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“and they have no value, but as they lead to and centre 
“in this great and operative principle of religion:”"— 
and he adds his reasons. 

On page 218, he says: ‘ We must know the nature 
* and object of our faith, otherwise it will be an erroneous 
“and deceitful guide: we must know the foundation of 
“it, or the grounds upon which it is built, otherwise it 
** will not be rational: we must know the inseparable 
* connexion that faith has with virtue, otherwise it will 
«be vain and useless.” 

It is said, and truly said, but not fairly said in defence 
of this creed, that what God proposes for any man’s be- 
lief in His word must be believed. The real question 
is, whether the Athanasian statement of what God pro- 
poses must be received. It may be true, that if it be 
once ascertained that any doctrine concerning Himself 
is contained or asserted in His word, we must not pre- 
sume to say that the belief of that doctrine is not neces- 
sary to salvation: but it is not therefore true that we may 
always say that doctrine is necessary to salvation; much 
less may we first state that doctrine according to the 
method of the Athanasian Creed, and then say such 
statement of that doctrine must be received on pain of 
eternal death. It has been called presumption to exer- 
cise a sort of discretion over the word of God, and say 
this true doctrine may be dispensed with: but it were 
much worse than presumption to say this our statement 
of a true doctrine can not be dispensed with: adopt it, 
or perish for ever. 

I am not aware of any authority for an observation 
which has been made, that when Abp. Tillotson ex- 
pressed to Bp. Burnet his wish that “we were well rid” 
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of the Athanasian Creed, he had in view, not his own 
scruples, but those of the Dissenters and others who 
were offended by the condemning clauses. 

If he had not his own scruples in view, perhaps the 
wish tells so much the more against the Creed. And 
Birch says, p. 352, “ His gentleness towards the Dis- 
“senters was attended with the consequence intended 
“ by him, of reconciling many of them to the Communion 
6 of the Established Church, and almost all of them to a 
“ greater esteem of it than they had before entertained 
“ of it:” and then gives a long Letter, as a specimen of 
his reasoning with them. 

The narrative introducing the Letter containing the 
remark on the Athanasian Creed; and the Letter itself, 
as given by Birch, p. 342; are as follow :— 

“ He concurred with the dean in engaging the Bp. 
‘ of Salisbury to undertake his Exposition of the Thirty- 
“nine Articles of the Church of England; which that 
“indefatigable prelate performed in less than the com- 
“ pass of a year; and then sent the manuscript of his 
“ excellent work, which was not published till 1699, to 
“ the archbishop; who, having revised, and altered it in 
“several places, returned it, with his judgment upon it, 
“in the following Letter.” (Life of Bp. Burnet, at the end 
of the 2d Volume of his History of his Own Time, p.719.) 


‘My Lorp, Lambeth House, Oct. 23, 1694. 


“ T have, with great pleasure and satisfaction, 
“read over the great volume you sent me; and am 
“astonished to see so vast a work begun and finished 
“in so short a time. In the Article of the Trinity, you 
“ have said all that I think can be said upon so obscure 
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“and difficult an argument. The Socinians have just 
“now published an answer to us all; but I have not 
“had a sight of it. The negative Articles against the 
“Church of Rome you have very fully explained, and 
“with great learning and judgment. Concerning these 
“you will meet with no opposition amongst ourselves. 
“The greatest danger was to be apprehended from the 
“points in difference between the Calvinists and Re- 
“monstrants; in which you have shewn not only great 
“skill and moderation, but great prudence, in content- 
“ing yourself to represent both sides impartially, with- 
“out any positive declaration of your own judgment. 
“The account given of Athanasius’s Creed seems to me 
“nowise satisfactory. I wish we were well rid of it. 
“TI pray God long to preserve your Lordship to do 

“ more such services to the Church. 

“Tam, My Lord, yours most affectionately, 

“Jo. Cant.” 
There is, too, a story, which, if not true, is probably 
founded upon truth; and will, if untrue, shew the opi- 
nion held of Tillotson. Birch says, p. 359: “ It has 
“been affirmed, that he having frankly owned, in a ser- 
“‘ mon, that the Dissenters had some plausible objections 
“against the Common Prayer; and this occasioning 
“ Abp. Sancroft to send for him to reprimand him, he 
“ justified his assertion; and being asked what parts of 
“the Common Prayer he meant, he instanced in the 
“ Burial Office: upon which his Grace owned to him, 
“that he was so little satisfied himself with that office, 
* that for that very reason he had never taken a cure of 
“souls. Mr. Hoadly, in his defence of the Reasonable- 
“ness of Conformity, justly questioned the truth of this 
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“story: and there is, undoubtedly, a mistake in one 
“important circumstance of it; for it appears, by an 
“ authentic and original certificate, that Abp. Sancroft 
“had been Rector of Houghton-in-the-Spring, in the 
“ county of Durham; to which he was collated on the 
“ th of December 1661, upon the resignation of Dr. John 
“ Barwick, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s; and resigned 
“it about December 1664, (Walker’s Sufferings of the 
“ Clergy, Part II. p.144. b.marg.; and Le Neve, p.198,) 
“when himself was installed to that deanery.” Birch 
refers, in a Note, to the Life of Baxter, 2d edit. p. 226. 
where Calamy maintains the truth of this story. Birch 
also says, that the sermon alluded to was probably a 
sermon preached before the gentlemen and others born 
within the county of York, on the 3d of December 1678, 
in which he acknowledges, in some very few things, the 
plausible exceptions of those who differ from us. 

If any man have professed himself a member of any 
Church, and at any time afterwards think communion 
with that Church inconsistent with his salvation, he must 
come out of it. Butif he think the Church right in the 
main, and communion with it the best means of salva- 
tion, it is his bounden duty to try his best to correct 
what he thinks wrong, and to adhere to its communion 
in the mean time. A love of peace is not to stifle the 
remonstrances of truth: for then error, once established, 
would stand for ever. A love of our own notions is not 
to effect a separation of ourselves from all others, except 
where our salvation is at stake. If every minor diffe- 
rence warrant a schism, it might soon happen that we 
we could not find an individual, much less a Church, to 
agree with, ; 
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It is proverbially difficult to find fault with a friend, 
in such a manner as to satisfy ourselves and our friend. 
How much more difficult must it be to find fault with 
our Church, in such a manner as to discharge our own 
consciences, and yet not give offence to Churchmen! 
It is impossible for me to deny, that, in answer to any 
objection I may urge, it may be said such a Churchman, 
a better man and a wiser man than yourself, thinks 
your objection wrong, and you very wrong in urging it: 
and assuming that the objections I have to urge are in 
number twenty, each objection will so appear untenable, 
so far as authority goes. On the other hand, be it re- 
membered, that it is not impossible that nineteen men out 
of twenty may agree with any particular objection, and 
each dissident from the general mass of objections be 
found to rest his dissent upon a different point: so that, 
while in appearance the objector has nineteen to one 
against him, in fact he has only one against him on each 
particular objection, and nineteen for him. 

I wish to state explicitly, that, as far as I can attach 
any meaning to words, | prefer the doctrines and forms 
of our Church to the doctrines and forms of every other 
Church with which I am acquainted. I object to the 
expression of those doctrines in the Athanasian Creed, 
and elsewhere, because I think such expression incor- 
rect. I object to some of the forms, because I think 
them incorrect. And by incorrect, 1 mean that they 
depart from the straight line of truth which the doc- 
trines, if duly adhered to, would have held their pro- 
fessor “cutting right along.” It is not obvious to me, 
though it may be obvious enough to others, how any 
form of faith can be established by force of Articles or 
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of detached texts. It seems better to require, in general 
terms, a cordial assent to the Bible from all members of 
our Church and State, as the rule of their conduct here, 
and the basis of all their hopes hereafter. Unless men 
receive the Bible in their hearts, when they hear it, and 
gladly with their lips confess such their reception of it, 
they cannot be counted upon, either in public or in 
private life, as Christians: and where they might be 
Christians, and do not acknowledge their Master, they 
cannot at all be trusted as what the world and its wisdom 
would have us call Moralists. All Christians are Mo- 
ralists; but Moralists who refuse to be Christians are, 
for the time, in the power of Satan. 

From the clergy, it seems to me that the State may 
require, and ought to require, still more, for the sake of 
religious peace. But as peace is the object, so it is 
enough to require that more in the shape of articles 
of peace: and in government, whatever goes beyond, 
or falls short of, enough, is wrong. In all States, let 
their rule of faith be as clear and short as possible, 
and entirely dependent upon the whole word of God, 
as the only standard of truth. (Reformatio Legum, 
cap. 10, 11, and 12.) For the sake of peace, let the. 
Legislature prescribe, and the Clergy adhere to, fitting 
articles of peace, and a fitting Liturgy; but let each 
generation, as it passes, judge for itself what are fitting 
articles of peace, and what is a fitting Liturgy; for then 
the standard is the conviction and feeling of the passing 
generation, not of any preceding generation: and let 
each passing generation remember, that it is an invasion 
of peace to prescribe more than the use of the fitting 
Liturgy; for whatever goes beyond the use, becomes a 
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question of faith and conscience, and is more than is 
required for the end in view. 

I may properly consent to read in church a creed 
which seems to me inconsistent with the best plan of 
carrying into effect the real purposes of that Church: 
but I cannot consent to read in church a creed which 
seems to me inconsistent with Scripture. The rulers 
of the Church ought to judge for me in the first instance; 
and ought not, and cannot, in the second. 

I believe an Establishment, in the odious and invidious 
sense imposed upon that term, absolutely incumbent, for 
conscience sake, upon the Legislature of Great Britain. 
I cannot imagine to myself religion in the abstract, and 
think some Form essential to its existence in respect to 
its profession: and so the State must choose some form, 
and must honestly try to choose the best form: and the 
best form will, in practice, be that, which the most in- 
fluential classes prefer: whether it be or be not the best 
in reality, it will be that form to which the fewest ob- 
jections can be substantiated in the opinion of the most 
influential classes. When this form is determined upon, 
the State is bound to impose upon the whole commu- 
nity the maintenance of that form, where no other 
maintenance has been provided. In our country, the 
clergy are maintained without any cost whatever to the 
State; and hence, it is right to observe, any interference 
with their property must be justified on general prin- 
ciples, applicable to the property of every corporate 
body; and not upon the mistaken notion, that the State 
pays the clergy for certain services, like the army 
and navy: and it must also be admitted, that the pro- 
perty of Corporations does not stand upon the same 
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principles as the property of individuals, because it is 
almost inalienable, and more the creature of the State, 
and more formidable to the State, while it circulates less. 
But the maintenance of a given form of religion implies 
a subscription to Articles, and a Ritual to be observed 
and used; but not an entire approval of those Articles 
and that Ritual, as the most advisable and best possible. 
Our Church owes nothing to the State at present: but 
the State owes much to the Church. The State cannot 
mean to deny God; and if it acknowledge Him as God, it 
must be by some form of religion, and for that purpose 
one particular Form must be used. The consequence 
of declining every form, lest an undue preference should 
be so given to some form, is a liberality so preposterous, 
that it does not need even a rebuke. Our Establish- 
ment in England was a wise and happy choice of such 
a Form, and has been unwisely and unhappily frittered 
away. I do not see what gain the Church derives now 
from what is called our Establishment, or the alliance of 
our Church and State, if they be any thing more than 
words. But, as I think some establishment or alliance, 
in so much as they amount to a rational profession of 
religion in a tangible shape, on that account to be most 
necessary, so I earnestly deprecate any attempt to sever 
Church and State, as such severance is commonly un- 
derstood, by a statutable disclaimer of any one form of 
religion. A fancied recognition of all religions ap- 
pears to me the most dangerous form of atheism. Some 
have said, that the Church and State ought to be the 
same body spoken of under the name “Church,” as in re- 
lation to our duty toGod; and under the name “State,” as 
in relation to our duty to man. Much in the same way, 
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each Englishman is spoken of as a Churchman and a 
Subject: in strictness, perhaps, this mode of speaking 
may be untenable ; but such an expression will suffice at 
present. It is a most melancholy truth, that the Church 
of England does not comprehend every member of the 
State of England: and it is a main object of the changes 
proposed on these pages, to render the Church of Eng- 
land less objectionable to many subjects of England; 
that so, among other good results, more of those sub- 
jects may place themselves within the pale of our Church. 

The National Form of Worship, and Articles of Faith, 
are not determined by our bishops or by our clergy, 
but by the nation. It is therefore something worse than 
unfair to call upon the bishops and clergy to come for- 
ward in the revision of our Faith and Liturgy, until the 
general voice of the acknowledged members of our 
Church speak quietly and surely and intelligibly, and 
ask them to head and lead the torrent they can not 
stem. Waterland has said: “So long as our superiors 
“ continue the same forms which clearly express such a 
“sense, they must be presumed to intend the same sense 
* "till they declare otherwise:” (Arian Subscription con- 
sidered, vol. II. p.316.) But our superiors can hardly be 
said to continue the forms which yet are continued ; for 
Convocation cannot touch the subject, without license 
from the Crown. The Crown can hardly be expected 
to propose changes, which should originate either with 
some of the members of Convocation out of their cor- 
porate character, or with the clergy, or with the Church 
at large. The Crown cannot well interfere, in the first 
instance; so grants not any license. The Convocation 
cannot stir without a license. The individual members, 
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and the clergy, know, that if a license were granted, it 
could not effect, but only propose, amendments ; for 
canons cannot shake customs, much less very statutes. 
A canon may not overrule a custom to appoint a parish 
clerk.—Cro. Jac. 670 ; 2 Brownlow 38; Cro. Car. 589 ; 
Palm. 379. 

The Church at large has not any definite existence, 
and never comes into action; for what is every body’s 
business is nobody’s. And so our system seems well 
adapted to shut out all hopes of friendly change, and 
to prevent any adaptation of principles to modern cir- 
cumstances. The ball is tossed from one to another. 
The evils remain: and may, perhaps, remain until the 
hand of violence throw down the whole edifice, and 
Churchmen are compelled to believe, what they have 
often refused to believe, that doing nothing themselves 
is not the way to prevent any thing being done. 

The unhappy division of our Church tends to render 
any proposal of change odious, and any change difficult. 
There is much jealousy in what are called High Church- 
men; while the Low Churchmen give too much occasion 
for that jealousy. A man who attaches himself to one 
party, is looked upon in a manner which cannot be 
mistaken, and treated in a manner which cannot be mis- 
understood by the other; praised, perhaps, but mis- 
trusted; admitted, yet stood aloof from; spoken to, yet 
in set phrases about nothing; called in, yet held at arm’s 
length. The art of stifling remonstrances by silence, and 
of overwhelming objections by civility, is too well un- 
derstood. One way to deal with these difficulties is for 
present opinions to be definitely laid before our Church 
rulers, in petitions from the Church at large. Bp. 
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Gibson’s pamphlet against Addresses to statesmen does 
not affect Petitions to bishops. If the bishops attend 
to these opinions, they will make them known in the 
highest quarters: a license to Convocation to debate and 
inquire, or a Commission, might then prepare the way 
for an Act of Parliament. The Statute Book must 
provide for the faith and forms of our Established 
Church, according to the first and best principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity. Convocation had not any 
power, and (until the reigns of Henry the First and 
Stephen) the Pope had not any power, apart from the 
common law: nor have ecclesiastics, in any way, any 
other power than what the law has lent their ordinances 
and canons, in such matters as did not interfere with its 
own free course. The struggles of what was called the 
Church are met by continual enactments; and the very 
canons that are now in use have what power they have, 
not as canons, but from long usage or statute. Fccle- 
siastical courts and laws are an encroachment upon 
our Constitution, and in themselves a contradiction in 
terms. When bishops want facts, juries should find 
them. Church Inquiry, p.78. 

In pressing the opinion that the Athanasian Creed 
should be disused in Church, there are not any censures 
implied upon the doctrine it is intended to express. It 
is fact, that approval of its particular Articles, and our 
Thirty-nine Articles at large, is, in many cases, required 
too soon, and whilst young men can only be acquiring 
that sort of knowledge which, when acquired, will give 
them the means of ascertaining the truth of those 
Articles. The knowledge cannot be used before it is 
attained. Any premature application of half-formed 
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knowledge is at least unadyvisable in itself: but an 
application of it to such subjects as these Articles, 
and that under such awful denunciations, cannot be 
favourable to the cause of truth: and if I enjoined it, 
my injunction would not proceed from a love of truth. 
Our Articles require, at once, strict and accurate 
reasoning, knowledge of the minutie of the Bible, 
acquaintance with difficult languages, and much fami- 
liarity with history. They require, too, a pious and 
humble disposition; that a student should be willing to 
learn, and should, on his knees as it were, consider 
himself a judge of all other books than his Bible, but 
his Bible the judge of them and him. 

In expressing what Creeds and Articles should be, 
language must be very guarded. ‘The word necessary, 
when applied to articles of faith, is liable to be misun- 
derstood. One Article might be enough to warrant the 
baptism of the new converts of the Apostles; but Thirty- 
nine may not be enough now to warrant the admission 
of Christians into communion with a particular Church, 
as established now. Increased knowledge may justify 
the requisition of increased creeds, not only from the 
clergy but from the laity. So, the Christian faith, 
as it grows fuller and stronger, requires a much more 
spiritual obedience to the law, a much more studious 
shrinking from every thing that looks like evil, from its 
professors; and they acknowledge, with growing grati- 
tude, the growth of holiness within them through the 
Spirit. The stature of one year should be exceeded 
the next; and so we may be said to be perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God. On the other hand, if our 


Articles profess for their object the preserving individual 
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Christians from condemnation, it is evident that those 
individuals are no safer for subscribing the Articles, un- 
less they also understand and live up to them. 

As we rise higher and higher on our ascent of one 
hill among the Alps, it is true a view may be obtained 
more and more extensive: but yet one who stands on 
the same elevation with ourselves may have worse eyes 
than ourselves, and so not be able to see what is to be 
seen and is seen by ourselves. Because his eyes are 
bad, we ought not to make him say it can be seen and is 
seen. If we have any good reason for requiring such 
a subscription to the goodness of our own eyes, that 
should be the subscription: and the reason for it should 
at least be assigned and explained; it should not be 
enjoined, upon penalties in the next world. A moderate 
elevation may be justly held necessary for a clergyman; 
and the highest possible is advisable for a clergyman: 
for a clergyman ought to see much of the goodness 
and glory of God: and the more he sees of it, the better 
for his flock. ‘The difficulty is, to find the average of 
understanding and piety, and fix upon articles of faith 
which shall imply some fitting degree of previous inquiry, 
and render further attainment probable. 

The Church rightly concludes men cannot under- 
stand a doctrine when stated in general terms, so well 
as when stated in particular terms and in detail. The 
Athanasian Creed, therefore, states in particular terms 
and in detail a doctrine which it declares essential to 
salvation. An inquirer wants an explanation of these 
particular terms and detail, and can not now find any 
present personification of “the Church” to answer his 
inquiries ; and certain writers, who are supposed to say 
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what the Church approves, tell him to desist from his 
inquiries, and rest satisfied with the general truth: the 
Athanasian Creed, therefore, is at least unnecessary ; for 
we are referred back from its detailed explanation to 
the general truth, and then told, that unless by force of 
the general truth we bow down our reasoning to that 
very detailed explanation, we canmot be saved. And 
this explanation cannot be any part of the Gospel; 
because the Gospel is peculiarly addressed to the heart, 
and not to the head; to every class of men, not to the 
learned; but especially to the poor, who may be called 
the unlearned. If the inquirer still seek to understand 
what he is required to believe as necessary to salvation, 
in despite of these writers, who would have him, and 
gravely state they would have him, believe without un- 
derstanding what he is to believe, he may in various 
ways be baffled by those who are determined to hold 
him wrong and forward and presuming; and feel, per- 
haps, his resistance something like an implication against 
their own characters. What is here said, does not con- 
tradict Balguy’s maxim, that a man may understand and 
believe a general proposition who is not able to assign 
the particular mode of it: he instances the many modes in 
which the general belief that Christ is the author of eter- 
nal salvation may be explained and understood: (p.210.) 
A Christian may well understand the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and not understand the Athanasian Creed, or 
be able to reconcile it with the Bible, or with itself 
even: to give one instance, it says, that every one shall 
without doubt perish everlastingly except he keep the 
Catholic faith there set forth whole and undefiled, and 


yet describes those who are to go into everlasting fire 
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as persons that shall be called upon to give account for 
their own works, and, being so called upon, shall be 
found to have done evil, without any reference to the 
mode in which they may have stated their faith. Balguy 
himself admits (4th Charge, p. 205), “ We cannot under- 
“ stand the truth ofa proposition unless we understand its 
“meaning: words not understood are no objects of faith.” 

An Act of Parliament to strike out from the creed 
the damnatory clauses would be great gain: it would be 
greater gain to remove the Athanasian Creed, so altered, 
from our Prayer Book into our Articles; but it would 
be the greatest of all, to disclaim the creed at once. 
Some of its clauses, and all its spirit, may be transferred 
into the Articles, if they be thought insufficient as they 
now stand. If any thing more were done in altering 
the Prayer Book or Articles, it should be under an 
express declaration, that no positive change was to be 
made in the faith of our Church. What clergyman 
would refuse, if, preparatory to such changes, his dio- 
cesan required general returns of what such changes 
should be, if any, from each of his clergy. Arch- 
deacon Sharp has shewn the rubrics need correction 
(2d, 3d, and 4th Charges); and that the Latin Canons 
62 and 72 are correct, and the English ones in- 
correct (Charges 12 and 15). 

The first stat. of Eliz. ch.1, sec. 10 and 17, warrants a 
Commission for Inquiry from the Crown; and possibly 
might be held to warrant changes in such ecclesiastical 
matters, if any such there be, as are not fixed by custom 
or statute, and so beyond the power of canons, though 
duly authorised by the Crown, to affect them. The 
Act for appointing suffragan bishops (26 Hen. VIII. 
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ch. 14), the Acts of Uniformity, the very Act confirm- 
ing the canons, are all evidence that canons have need 
of support from Parliament; and that Convocation, if 
licensed to meet, could do little without Parliament. 

The principles of my own objection to the Athanasian 
Creed have been published two years ago, in “ An 
“ Inquiry concerning the Means and Exxpedience of pro- 
“ nosing and making any Changes in the Canons, Articles, 
“ or Liturgy, or in any of the Laws affecting the Interests 
“ of the Church of England ;” and for any explanation 
of these pages I would gladly refer to some pages of 
that volume, viz. 13, 38, 49, 217, 52, 44, 169, 57, 174, 
177, 226, 182, 246...249. 

It is my wish to bring the propriety of the disuse of 
the Athanasian Creed before the Church; and to ask 
for the concurrence of those who have adopted the 
same opinions as myself, in attempting to procure its 
disuse. 

It is not from any presumption, that these opinions, 
which I have myself adopted concerning this creed, will 
be stated in these pages without the full reasonings 
which have led to them: and the assertions are made 
positively, not from any improper confidence in their 
truth, but because questions are not so easily met, and 
gentler language might be construed into some indistinct 
and indefinite wish to shrink from a fair responsibility. 
It is not from any want of respect or courtesy, but from 
very different feelings, that my expressions are so plain 
and decided. 

 'T'o quote, in support of the damnatory clauses of 
* the Athanasian Creed, the declaration of our Saviour 
“in the 16th chap. of St. Mark, ver.16, and disregard the 
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“connexion of the 14th with the 16th verse, appears a 
“most melancholy misconstruction of that text: and 
‘‘ whether it be or be not a misconstruction, such a de- 
 claration from Him cannot justify the Church in making 
“ the declaration which is made in this creed.”—Church 
Inquiry, p. 54. 

Since the publication of the “‘ Church Inquiry,” some 
remarks on the above extract have induced me to be- 
lieve it advisable to attempt, although necessarily at 
some length, a statement of the reasons which are thus 
implied, and a full explanation of what appears to me 
the true construction of this text. This statement and 
explanation are intended to shew, that this text relates 
in terms only to those who have heard the Gospel; and 
means, that they who should believe the resurrection of 
Christ, and hold that faith in righteousness of life, are 
in a state of salvation, and will therefore at the last 
day be saved; whilst they who refuse to believe the 
resurrection of Christ will, therefore, at the last day be 
condemned. The text here is: “Yorepov, cvaxemévors avy 
TOIs TOs EvOEKA EMavEepwOn® Kal @vEldiTe THY ATIOTIAY KUT@Y Kal 
TKANPOKApPOLAV, OTs TOIS Seaoauévols aUTOV EynyEpMévOV OUK éTtiaTEU- 
cov. Kai eimev adrois’ Topevdévres eis Tov xdomov anavTa, 
xnpugare TO evaryyédiov maon TH xtice. “O motevoas xai Bar- 
rioOels, CwOnseTau oO O& KmoThoas, xataxpOnceTras.  Lnsia Oe 
Trois TloTEvouot TuYTA Tapaxorovonoe "Ev TO Ovouatt mou das- 


mova exBadrovet’ yAooooass AxAjoover xouvois. &c. Mark xvi. 
Let it be granted that the Athanasian Creed is not 
judicial, but declaratory. This 16th verse seems to me 
declaratory also. The distinction between shall and will 
was not well understood till some time after the last 
revision of our English Bible. The word “ damned,” 
also, which should be changed at once, is, I think, 
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equivalent to condemned, and so to “ perish ever- 
lastingly.” 

So far as my immediate object goes, in strictness 
the creed should be in the passive voice, “shall be con- 
demned” by, and so perish everlastingly by reason of, the 
judgment of Christ to that effect. It is He who will 
sit upon the throne of His glory, and separate all 
nations one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats; and will set the sheep on His right 
hand, but the goats on His left. And, according to His 
judgment, they who are compared to the goats will go 
away into everlasting punishment, but they who have 
been justified by faith will go into eternal life: (Matt. 
ch. xxv.) ‘The sentence of death has passed upon all 
men, good or bad (adopting an intelligible term); all 
men, on whichever hand they may be classed, and there 
are only two classes, must once suffer death. 

All men must surely die, and return to the dust; all 
men must surely be raised again. As by Adam all do of 
necessity die, in the present tense; so by Christ all 
who have died will, in the future tense, be made alive. 
And one class will be saved; the other will be con- 
demned, and that by a positive sentence to that effect, 
not only as a sort of inevitable consequence of their not 
having availed themselves of the great salvation. 

The distinction is material to our present inquiry: 
for if the bad were only left to the consequence of 
their denial of Christ, the words “ shall be condemned, ” 
in our text, would not of necessity imply the judgment 
which must, as God has said, be given on the last 
day; and might be represented as something more in 


accord with the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
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Creed than they really are. It seems to me, that 
not only is the fact of a special condemnation and a 
special acquittal revealed, but also the special reason 
for it, in each case, so far as it is declared by the 
text. The condemnation is pronounced upon those who 
have heard the preacher set forth the resurrection of 
Christ and its consequences, and seen (or otherwise 
had satisfactory evidence of) the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of the fact declared to them, and yet 
have disbelieved that fact. ‘The expressions in Greek 
imply, distinctly, that there was an opportunity of belief 
afforded ; and still more, that that opportunity was so 
far used, that they listened to the preacher, and so, 
having listened, disbelieved (in the negative) the resur- 
rection of Christ: not only did not believe it, for that 
must happen to those who never heard of it; they 
heard it preached, and yet refused their belief to the 
preachers. And lest it should be pleaded, with some 
semblance of justice, that the fact was hard to be- 
lieve, it is admitted at once that it was hard to believe: it 
is stated, with extraordinary minuteness, that the compa- 
nions of our Lord, that His more immediate disciples, 
that the eleven Apostles themselves, found it difficult to 
believe it. Accordingly, the power of working miracles in 
attestation of this fact is expressly given; and given, as 
it must at least be admitted, according to the necessary 
construction of the very strictest grammar, if not to 
the disciples at large, to the eleven, as expressly stated 
to have believed the fact in question upon the then 
evidence of their own eyes and hands. However, if any 
reader prefer the construing “And these signs shall 
follow them that believe” (although the grammar is, them 
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that have believed) in a larger sense, as applicable to 
believers in general, they would not so be the less 
favourable to the construction that I have adopted. 

It is evident that the word understood after “ belief” 
in the 16th and 17th verses, and after “ preached” in 
the 20th, is such as will agree in meaning with what is 
termed “the Gospel” in the 15th: and it is expressly 
stated in the 20th verse, that the preachers, whether 
Apostles or believers in general, did obtain the promised 
corroboration of their preaching, and did work the signs 
they were led to expect from the co-operation of the 
Lord. 

There is a difficulty in determining who they were, to 
whom it is said, that Christ afterwards appeared as they 
sat ‘at meat,” or ‘‘together;” whether they were the 
eleven themselves, or the eleven and some others: but 
whoever they were, they were the same persons described 
in the 20th verse, as preaching everywhere what God 
confirmed by the appointed miracles. It is only neces- 
sary, to satisfy grammar, that they should be the eleven: 
and this limitation is in strict accordance with the com- 
mission to baptize, in St. Matt. xxviii. 16—20: “Then 
the eleven Disciples went away into Galilee, into a moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they 
saw him, they worshipped him: but some doubted. 
And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Amen.” The same kind of 
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difficulty exists in St. John, c. xx. both in ver. 19: “Then 
the same day at evening, being the first day of the 
week, when the doors were shut where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and 
stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you; —and in vy. 26, “And after eight days again his 
disciples were within, and Thomas with them. Then came 
Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you.” It is not clear whom “his dis- 
ciples” would comprehend. On the other hand, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that more than the eleven were 
met together at the time and place mentioned by St. 
Mark, from the passage in the 24th chapter of St. Luke, 
ver. 33—49 : “ And they rose up the same hour, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered to- 
gether, and them that were with them, saying, The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. And 
they told what things were done in the way, and how 
he was known of them in breaking of bread. And as 
they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of 
them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. But 
they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit. And he said unto them, Why 
are ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I my- 
self: handle me, and see; fora spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have. And when he had thus 
spoken, he shewed them his hands and his feet. And 
while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, he 
said unto them, Have ye here any meat? And they 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an honey- 
comb. And he took it, and did eat before them. And 
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he said unto them, ‘These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the Law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day: and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And 
ye are witnesses of these things. And, behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high:’—for the two (two out of “the eleven, 
and all the rest,” ver.9) who returned from Emmaus 
“found the eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them,” ver.33. There were then eleven or 
more who were to have signs wrought in proof of what 
they were now commissioned to preach. In the 15th 
verse it is evident St. Mark calls that which they were 
to preach “the Gospel.” And it seems to be fairly de- 
ducible, from this chapter of St. Mark and the passages 
already cited from the other Evangelists, what the 
cardinal truth was which is in this passage intended 
under the name of “the Gospel;” and if so, we have at 
once the real bearing of what our Lord declares, in 
regard to those who reject it and disbelieve the signs 
wrought by those who preached it in attestation of their 
preaching. 

In this 16th chapter of St. Mark are five paragraphs ; 
the first ending with the 8th verse, the second with the 
11th, and the third with the 13th verse. 
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The fourth paragraph comprises verses 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 18; and the fifth paragraph (verses 19 and 
20) is introduced with an illative particle : “so then” the 
Lord, after His having spoken to them, was received up 
into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God: they, 
however, by way of contrast, went forth and preached, 
what, is not said, but it seems to me the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus and its happy consequences. 

To those who must die, the resurrection of Christ is, 
as it appears to me, most assuredly the truth, which is 
emphatically and for superior distinction termed the 
Gospel, here and in some other passages: it is most for- 
cibly pressed as the Gospel in the 1st Cor. chap. xv. 1: 
it is there expressly stated to be the truth, by means of 
which every hearer is in a state of salvation, so long as 
he holds to his belief of it, instead of believing it in 
vain, that is, not to its proper end: it is there said, 
that “if the Saviour have not been raised,” “ every man’s 
belief in Him is vain” and to no end, “every man is in 
his sin,” without an atonement, and without a Mediator, 
and without the sanctification of the Spirit. In this 
context the strong words applied to faith, (xev) void, 
(uataix) vain, and other such words, do not imply, what 
is nevertheless, implied and stated elsewhere, that the 
fact of Christ having been raised from the dead may 
be received by a sort of faith, which is faith so far 
as it admits the fact, as it is sometimes called, histori- 
cally ; but is not what faith should be, in as much as it 
does not produce fruits meet for repentance, and so is 
void, is in vain, has not any share of the promise. In 
this context these strong expressions have more imme- 
diate reference to the connexion between the resurrec- 
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tion of the Saviour and the resurrection of men. If 
that which we have preached to you be not matter of 
fact, nothing that you have believed is matter of fact. 
If the Saviour have not been raised, neither will you be 
raised. If the Saviour’s resurrection be not fact, and, as 
fact, the foundation of all you believe, there is not any 
foundation for what you believe; your belief is then 
unreal, unsubstantial, and visionary. Now each of 
the first four paragraphs in this chapter of St. Mark 
states an appearance of our Lord after His crucifixion ; 
and seems so to state it as if it were intended to sub- 
stantiate His resurrection in despite of the unbelief 
with which it was too probable such a statement would 
be received; and with which, in point of fact, it is ex- 
pressly said that it had theretofore been received, in 
the 11th and 13th verses. 

It must here be remarked, that in the passage already 
referred to in the Ist Cor. chap. xv. and considered 
as including all from the Ist to the 34th verses, the 
restoration to life, after its forfeiture in fact under the 
sentence of Almighty God, is expressed in the Greek, 
with reference to the Saviour as well as to His creatures, 
by the term “raised,” in the passive voice, and not by 
the term “rise” in the active voice, in any one instance : 
and for our present inquiry, the 9th and 10th verses 


may be left out, and we may stop at the end of the 26th 
verse. We read thus :— 

Tvepite 36 vuiv, adeApol, ro evayyédov 0 eimyysdiccuny Suir, 
0 xai mapeAaBere, Ev @ Kat EotHxate’ OF ov Kal caterbe, Tit Aoye 
eUNYYENioauny viv, et KaTeyeTe’ EXTOS Ei My EIxH EmoTEVTaTE. 
Tlapédwxa yo vuiv év mpwrtois, 0 xal mapéduBov, ort Xpioros ané- 
Gavev UTED TOV OMAPTIOV Tp@V, KATH TAS Yypadas’ Kal Ors Eran, 


Kau OTE eyiyepTas TH TpiTN NpéPH, KATH TAS yoahas’ Kal Ort wpOn 
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Knoa, EITK TOS OMdEKA* eTrEITA eopon ém&ve mEevTaxocio adEA- 
pois epanak, && av of mAsious pévoucw ews cori, tives O8 Kat 
exopnOnoav’ emeita wpb “laxwBe, eita trois amooToAo!s TACLW* 
Eoxarov 0& TAVT@V, GomEpEl TH exTpapart, OPOn xquoi. ... . Eire 
OUV ey@, eiTe Exeivol, OUTw KNOvETOMEV’ Ka OUTaSs emotevoate. Ei 
dé Xperts xnovocetas ort &x vexpav eyHyeptos, mas Aéyoust Tives EV 
Umiv, OTs dvacTAGK vexpav ovx gor; Ei dé avacraois vexpav ovx 
éotiv, ovde Xproros eynyeprar’ ef 3é Xowords ovx eytyepras, 
KEVOV ZPX TO KHPUYLA Nuov, Kevy (dé) Kai 4 mMOTIC Yuov. Evpsoxo- 
Meda 08 xal Wevdouaptupes tov Osov" ort éuaptupyoapey Kat 
tou Qeou ors nyeipe TOV Xpiorov* ov ovx Hyelpev, eimep apa vexoot 
oux &ysipovtat. Ei yao vexpot ovx éyeipovras, ovds Xproros eyh- 
yeptou’ ef 0&8 Xpioros ovx eynyeproat, maraia 1 mioTIs vyuov*? ert 
€oré év Tals auapTiass UMaV? KPa Kal of KoysnOévres ev XpioTa, 
anoadrovro. Ei év 7 7 TOUTH nAmxoTes éouev év Xpior@ povov, 
édeeivorepot novtov avdpanwv éouév. Nuvi 0é Xproros eynyeptas 
éx VEKNOV, KTAPXN TaV KExomnuévev [eyévero.] “Emesdy yao oe 
avOowmou 0 Savaros, xai O¢ dvOpe@m0U avactacis vexpav. “Qomep 
yap &v 7 Addu mévres anodvicKoUaLY, OUTM Kal év 7 Xpiot@ 
movres fworromnOycovrat. “Exaoros 08 év To Wig Ta yat! anapy 
Xororos, emetra of Xprorov, év tH napovoia avrov. Eira ro rédos, 
oTav napade tiv Basidsiav ro Oep xat Tarp? oravy xarapynon 
nacav apxnv Kat nacav éovciay xat divauiv. ei yao avrov 
Bucrsvev, axXpis OU av 37 MUVTAS TOUS EXOpoUS UM TOUS TODAS 
autov. “Eayaros &x6pos xatapyetras 6 Savaros. 

When this passage is attentively considered, it will, 
I think, prove that “the Gospel,” to be preached, the 
Gospel to be believed, in St. Mark xvi. 15, 16. was not 
any deep reasoning, was not any perplexing statement, so 
far ag words are concerned, but was the wonderful fact, 
that Christ had risen, and its consequences. ‘The at- 
testation of the fact is accordingly much dwelt upon 
here; and both the fact and its consequences proposed 
to the belief of every hearer, on the evidence of miracles ; 
a sort of evidence which every hearer could estimate, and 
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would accept, unless his heart were hardened in some 
way by hearing what he must forego to inherit eternal 
life, and so deliberately preferring this world to the 
next. 

The fourth paragraph, then, of the 16th chapter of 
Mark may thus be rendered, with a view to our present 
inquiry; which is, the degree of sanction the words 
“ shall be damned” lend the Athanasian Creed. 

In the first paragraph, Christ had appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, to Mary the mother of James, and to Sa- 
lome. In the second, to Mary Magdalene, who told 
‘them that had been with Him” before His crucifixion, 
and they did not believe His resurrection. In the third 
paragraph, Christ appeared to two “of them;” which 
two told it the others “ of them:” but neither did those 
others believe His resurrection. In the fourth para- 
graph, Christ appears again, and to the eleven Apostles, 
with or without other Christians, as they sat “ at meat” 
or “together.” He reproved their unbelief: He reproved 
their hardness of heart: and the reason of this reproof 
is given; they had not believed those who told them 
they had seen Him, their Lord, raised and alive. Then, 
after this reproof, after they had themselves seen Him, 
and so known and believed that He was alive, He bids 
them go through the whole world and preach the glad 
tidings which He commissioned them to preach, under 
the name of the Gospel or the glad message. This 
glad message was a message such as ought te gladden, 
and ought to have gladdened, the whole creation (see 
Gen. ix. and Rom. viii. 18—22); and it was’ the very 
fact, to the belief of which they had themselves been 
then fully brought, namely, that Jesus Christ, who stood 
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before them in His body, and told them go with His 
own mouth, was indeed raised from the dead. The 
Saviour then speaks of the consequences of the glad 
message which they preached to those who should 
thereafter believe it and be baptized. 

The adjunct of being baptized seems to imply, in this 
passage, the holiness of life consequent upon faith pro- 
spectively, and the pardon of sin the result of faith retro- 
spectively. The word used, Sazriodeis, here has the same 
meaning as AcAouuévos, John xiii. 10: Adyes adt@ 6 Inoods 
‘O Acdoupéevos ov xotiav exer 1 TOUS modus vipacboat, GAN ort 
xabupos OAos’ Kai vpeis xaOapol éore, GAN ovy! mavres and the 
mortevoas xat Bantibels convey the same meaning as the 
words used in Heb. to express faith and its legitimate 
consequences (x. 22, 23): Ipocepyéueda pera adnOiwijs xap- 
dias ev mAnpopopia. TicTE@s, EpparTiomévos THS KAPdIAS ATMO GuUVEI- 
Ojcews movnpas’ Kal AcAoupévor TO ToMA VOaTI KaOaPa, KATEY comeV 
THY omoAOyiav Tis EAmiO0S AKT (MOTOS yap o émaryyethauevos). 
It may further be collected here, what appears distinctly 
elsewhere, that the outward sign of Baptism should 
be adopted where it is possible, as a means of profess- 
ing and spreading the belief of the Gospel. 

He, then, who should thereafter hear the glad mes- 
sage and have faith in it, and should by his faith be 
made clean from his past sins, and by his faith be kept 
clean also, day after day as it were, from all wilful 
sin thenceforward, and should avow his faith before all 
men in the appointed mode of avowal, he will be saved 
and be delivered from condemnation at the day of the 
Lord Jesus, and while he lives on earth will be in a 
state of being saved from that condemnation; for 
there is no such condemnation to them that are in 
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Christ Jesus: Rom. viii.1. The words that are added, 
and which explain that they who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, are they who are in Christ 
Jesus, are not found in some of the good MSS., and 
are rejected by Griesbach. Of him who has heard the 
glad message and has not believed it, it was unneces- 
sary to say he was not made clean: it is awfully de- 
clared at once, that he will be condemned and will be 
“hurt by the second death:” his name is not “ found 
written in the book of life.” 

It seems to me, the future tense is here used, not by 
way of prediction, but because the time of deliverance is 
future; because until the day of judgment the deli- 
verance will not be; it will be the effect of a sentence 
pronounced on that day. In the interim, the sentence 
of death will have had effect; and they will have re- 
turned to the dust who were made out of the dust, and 
whose bodies will again be quickened by the power of 
Christ at His coming in glory. The condemnation as 
here pronounced by our Saviour is evidently and en- 
tirely retrospective ; while the condemnation as pro- 
nounced in the Athanasian Creed is not so evidently 
and not so entirely retrospective. The one is, You will, 
when the day of judgment has arrived, then be con- 
demned, if it be then found that you have disbelieved 
the Gospel: the other is, He that wishes to be saved, 
must thus think of the Trinity. The one states the 
previous refusal of faith as the cause of condemnation 
when sentence comes to be passed: the other, looking 
upon the same truth, but in the opposite direction, 
begins with the condemnation as it were, and states 
that future condemnation awaits the present error. 
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The tone of the Saviour is merciful; the tone of the 
creed, vindictive. The one wears the impress of the 
Majesty of God; the other shews too much of the pas- 
sions of men. The creed uses expressions which do not 
meekly and by way of warning set forth the wholesome 
terrors of the law, so much as they anticipate the awful 
denunciation of eternal death in no kindly temper. 

Some collateral questions have been inevitably 
touched upon: but if, upon the main, the previous 
statements be correct in their bearing on the ques- 
tion immediately before us, in this verse of St. Mark, 
the declaration of our Lord is not of the same kind 
as the declaration of the Athanasian Creed, or any 
warrant for that creed. Our Lord declares, in sub- 
stance, that sentence of eternal death should be pro- 
nounced upon those who disbelieved His resurrec- 
tion and remained in their sins; and His language is 
clear and explicit, and relates to a fact attested by 
miracles, and to the conduct they would not pursue, 
though they had full evidence of the fact upon which 
that conduct was declared their duty and shewn to be 
their interest. It has not been necessary to speak sepa- 
rately of those who may be alive at the second coming 
of our Lord. It may be said, that as our Saviour was 
only speaking to those before Him, His declaration may 
be limited to them, “he among you,” &c., and apply to 
the preacher, not to the hearer: but the common con- 
struction is here preferred. 

Any mode of argument which states men to be re- 
sponsible for their faith as well as for their practice 
assumes a distinction which cannot have any existence. 
If, then, it be argued the creed is right because men 
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must believe rightly in order to salvation, the argument 
is unsound. It is true, men must believe rightly in 
order to salvation; but it is also true, that the evidence 
of that belief ought not to be required, and cannot be 
given, by the recitation of Creeds and the subscription 
of Articles. The evidence of that belief is to be sought 
from, and can only be given by, the effects of that 
belief. He that believes must also, in the same sentence 
and by a conjunctive particle, be one who is made clean. 
If the belief of the resurrection of Christ, or of any 
other truth so important as to be called the Gospel, do 
not lead to its proper end, the promise of salvation 
in Mark xvi. 16. does not apply. And the disbelief, 
which is to be condemned under the authority given 
in that verse, should be plainly stated to be a disbelief 
of some thing or fact so plainly shewn and so strongly 
evidenced to the disbeliever, that his disbelief must be 
the consequence of hardness of heart. None but He 
who reads our hearts can tell decidedly, though men may 
reasonably guess, the source of unbelief: none therefore 
but He could declare the condemnation of unbelievers 
in such language as that of the Athanasian Creed; 
and it is evident that He has not used any such language, 
and has used for that purpose very different language. 
Let every reader judge for himself how far all or any 
of the opinions which may be here stated against the 
Athanasian Creed may be true; and being true, to 
what course of conduct they bind every one who now 
admits their truth. The opinions are, many of them, 
as old and some older than the creed itself, if antiquity 
be any claim to respect. The public use of the creed 
in the Western Church did not commence, according 
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to the Bishop of London, before the twelfth century : 
(Sermons, p. 465.) The lapse of so many centuries be- 
tween the making of this creed and its adoption throws 
some suspicion on the motives that led to its adoption: 
and it never was adopted in the Eastern Church. 

It may be admitted, that Churchmen in general do 
not like to express their disbelief in the Athanasian 
Creed as it stands; but rather say, they believe it sub- 
ject to such “just and favourable construction” as the 
Preface to the Common Prayer claims for all human 
writing, and corrected by such reference to the Bible 
as our 6th, 8th, and 20th Articles require. What is 
now sought is, that such qualifications be made by au- 
thority; that its truths be put and maintained in our 
Articles; and there so be stated as to convey correct 
notions of the Incarnation, against Arians and Apolli- 
narians, or of any other truth against any other wan- 
derers from the true fold. 

In the American Prayer Book the Athanasian Creed 
is not found; and the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene 
Creed may be used, when any creed is to be used. 
Any Church may omit the words “ descended into hell ;” 
or, instead of an omission, substitute “went into the 
place of departed spirits.” This Prayer Book is sub- 
stantially the same as our own. 

In our Church, the virtual disclaimer and positive 
retention of the Athanasian Creed make it difficult to 
ascertain the real wish of its members at large. It 
might be well for each member of every congregation 
to make known his own wish to the pastor, by express 
words, or by some lawful and quiet but intelligible sign 
of disapprobation, when the creed was read. 
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If any meetings of Churchmen, as such, were convened 
of their own private will for expressing their opinion in 
Church matters; or if any deputies from any congrega- 
tions were, in any other way than at the call of their 
diocesan, assembled so as to work together in what 
they might be pleased to call Church Reform by com- 
mon consent and a subscription purse, it would be too 
probable the proper authority of our bishops would be 
shaken. If, however, the opinions of Churchmen, un- 
aided by such artificial channels, be allowed to gather 
against the uncertain mound now opposed to their 
stress, the waters may burst it, and the damage be 
irremediable. Such a disaster, however painful, will 
be justly attributable to those who did not cut a timely 
channel, when they might thereby have given a safe 
passage to the flood. The staunch supporters of the 
Church are not always its real friends: and they who 
will overstretch the cord must not pretend any sur- 
prise when it breaks. If the edifice of our Church be 
not repaired, it may prove unable to stand the rain and 
floods and wind; it may be overthrown; and great in- 
deed will be its fall. 

The heaviest charges may be substantiated against 
the Athanasian Creed, considered as to its peculiarities, 
and as it now stands in our Book of Common Prayer, 
to be used in our churches throughout the realm. Its 
best friends do nothing more than defend it when it 
is attacked; and do not make out that it now has any 
positive, any direct use, or is adequate to the negative 
use of which it is alleged to be. In so far as it is pe- 
culiar, it does not give any distinct notions to our con- 
gregations; and gives them, such as they are, in obso- 
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lete and technical language, unnecessarily liable to be 
misunderstood. It has not any obvious tendency to 
make or to keep its hearers Christians. It has not any 
one advantage over the other creeds, while it has many 
disadvantages when compared with either of them; and 
in some degree discredits them both. It is out of place, 
and ineffectual for the furtherance of truth among most 
of our congregations: it does not even profess to be 
and is not in itself applicable to that purpose. It is 
out of time; for we want principles, not opinions. It 
is not rested on the “glad tidings of great joy:” it is 
not to tell us what we must do to be saved: it teaches 
us in the abstract what the Gospel teaches in the 
concrete: it differs from the Gospel, as a skeleton 
differs from the living man. It addresses our fears in 
a wrong tone, and does not address our understandings. 
It is uncharitable, as many think: it appears so, as all 
think. It has not any spiritual meaning; and tends to 
make our religion professional, rather than personal ; 
theological, rather than practical. It is an insisting 
upon words, and is not an insisting upon facts or doc- 
trines. It is implied to be superfluous, from the pre- 
sent state of our Baptismal Service, and from those of — 
our Articles which, taken together, profess to set forth 
the full and wholesome doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
most likely to fix attention on difficulties, at least un- 
profitable; and not at all likely to minister unto edifica- 
tion. It is calculated to make assent formal and selfish, 
and dissent bitter and inveterate. It genders strife, 
even among those who receive it; and makes against 
the hope of unity in that Church which God has pur- 
chased with His own blood. It is precisely fitted to 
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destroy that love which is the only true principle of 
real union; and it is precisely fitted to introduce and 
maintain that spirit which is the false principle of ap- 
parent union. It stops inquiry, while it flatters pre- 
judice. It is harsh, and idly severe; presumptuous, and 
dangerous; and most completely at variance with the 
soothing and inviting tenor of our Liturgy in general. 
It is against the spirit and unwarranted by the letter 
of the Bible. It is not a symbol of fellowship, but the 
trophy of self-gratulating skill. It is not a bond of 
peace, but a chain of pride. It has not the sanction of 
those who now constitute the Church, Clergymen or 
laymen, governors or governed. ‘The fact is evident : 
it may, however, be the result of the present state of 
the Church, which cannot either give or retract its 
sanction. I fully believe our present bishops would 
gladly see the creed put out of use: and do not fear 
that in trying to put it out of use as far as in me lies 
I depart from that obedience which I owe them; or 
violate the unquestionable truth, that Churchmen should 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing: 
Phil. iii. 16. Even if the bishops do not all, but only 
some of them, wish the creed disused; those some are 
enough to prove the stumbling-block should be removed. 

In 1689 the Commissioners for revising the Common 
Prayer drew up a rubric; which Waterland cites in 
1727, and states to have been that the condemning 
clauses were to be understood as relating only to those 
who obstinately deny the substance of the Christian faith: 
(iv. 305.) The proceedings in the Jerusalem Chamber 
were all recorded; and the original record appears to 
be at Lambeth now: (Church Inquiry, p. 61, and p. 161.) 
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It is there called the corrected copy of the Prayer Book: 
but after formal application to the archbishop for per- 
mission to see it, his Grace has decidedly refused my 
request. ‘The account, in whatever shape it is, was 
given by Abp. Tenison to Bp. Gibson; and by Bp: 
Gibson, shortly before his death, sent to the Lambeth 
library, to the especial custody of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being. It must be remembered 
that both these prelates have thus shewn a desire that 
the MS. should not be destroyed; yet it is kept in a 
press very high above the ground, and may be liable » 
to damp and accidents by fire, as well as to the changes 
of opinion in the archbishops. The present arch- 
bishop does not think it right to shew it; the next may 
secure its not being shewn, by throwing it into the fire; 
or the interval before the appointment of a successor 
may be fatal to so valuable a MS. 

In these days such a document would, probably, be 
deposited in the British Museum, or State-Paper Office : 
and it is my hope to petition the Lords and Commons 
that the document be transferred to the British Mu- 
seum, and also be printed. A guardian cannot be owner. 
The fact, that it is entrusted to his care, implies that 
the perusal of it is supposed to be advisable for the 
archbishop, and for those at least to whom he thinks 
proper to shew it: it is not easy to see for whom it 
can be unadvisable: and I think that the archbishop’s 
library was the depository chosen, as then convenient 
for public use and benefit, yet without cost or trouble to 
the archbishop. It is not easy to imagine any good 
reason for keeping such a volume secret; but it is easy 
to conjecture in what way it may possibly, from its 
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neglected excellence, be found to tell against some of 
the later rulers of our Church. (Note A.) 

An Act of Parliament, if absolutely necessary, may 
be passed, to authorise the archbishop to give the MS. 
to the British Museum. 

Some Archbishops of Canterbury seem to have per- 
mitted this MS. to have been examined, and possibly to 
have been copied. In Bp. White’s Memoir of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, printed at 
Philadelphia in 1820, are two letters from Granville 
Sharp: the first dated Feb. 17, 1786, and addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; part of which is as 
follows :—p. 378. 

“‘ Since I had the honour of speaking to your Grace 
“on this subject, I have perused Dr. Smith’s sermon, 
“ which was preached before the Convention at Phil- 
“adelphia; and though I have still great fears about the 
“propriety of the alterations they have made in the 
“ Liturgy, yet there seems to be some ground to hope 
“that they will be able to assign a reasonable excuse 
“for the changes, without giving occasion to suspect 
“any want of belief in the several articles which they 
“have omitted: for Dr. Smith plainly insinuates that 
“they proceeded on the model of the alterations that 
“were proposed to the English Convocation in 1689: 
** for which, several circumstances have induced me to 
“entertain a favourable opinion. In looking over the 
“ MS. account of Abp. Sharp’s life, I find that he was 
“one of the King’s Commissioners for that business, 
“and took infinite pains therein, being sensible that 
‘some alterations might be made with advantage. He 
‘‘ was also the person, who first proposed in Convocation 
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“that Dr. Tillotson should be appointed prolocutor, in 
*‘ order to favour the intended alterations. Dr. Nichols 
“has given a short general account of that business in 
“his ‘Apparatus ad defensionem Ecclesiz Anglicanse ;’ 
“but [never heard that the transactions at length were 
“ever printed; and therefore am surprised to find that 
“the Convention at Philadelphia had a full account of 
“that important business before them for their guidance. 
“ Dr. Nichols highly commends the alterations that were 
“then intended, and few men were better qualified to be 
“competent judges of that matter,” &c. 

The second is to Dr. Franklin, and dated Aug. 19, 
1786; part of which is as follows:—p. 381. 

** Nothing could have been more truly acceptable 
“to me than your Excellency’s obliging present of the 
“new American Prayer Book; and the more especially, 
“as I had the happiness of finding that the Convention 
“have retained in the Litany and other prayers, as well 
“as in the Articles of Religion, an ample testimony to 
“the most essential doctrines of the Church of England; 
“and that they have really proceeded upon the plan 
“laid down by the King’s Commissioners in 1689, of 
“whom my own grandfather (afterwards Abp. Sharp) 
“was one, who took a very active part in that business, 
“ though he is not mentioned in the preface of the new 
“Prayer Book. This I discovered by a MS. account 
“of my grandfather’s life, much about the time that 
“many vague reports were current here, of immoderate 
“and unjustifiable changes made in the Liturgy by the 
« American Convention: for the Socinians flattered 
- “themselves (through a mere mistake of Dr. Price, in 
“a note which he had added to Dr. Rush’s letter of 
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“ Oct. 25, 1785, as published in the newspapers) that the 
“ proceedings of the Convention had been ‘similar’ to 
“ those of one Episcopal congregation at Boston, which 
‘‘adopted a Liturgy—‘ formed after the manner of Dr. 
“ Clarke and Mr. Lindsey.’ These reports would have 
“ given me much more uneasiness, if the perusal of Dr. 
“‘ Smith’s Sermon (preached before the Convention) had 
“ not induced me to hope that the plan of the year 1689 
‘*‘ would really be adopted by the Convention as a model 
“ of proceeding; and I was well satisfied that the said 
“ plan was sufficiently orthodox, because I was confident, 
“that if it had been otherwise, my grandfather would 
“not have endeavoured to promote it. Nevertheless 
“the reports of Socinianism gave great offence to many 
“worthy people here, and more especially to the 
“bishops, who had been sincerely disposed to promote 
“the Church of America, as declared in my former 
“letters; but on hearing of the confident reports of 
“the Socinians, they seemed to give up all hopes of 
“being able to hold any communication with the Con- 
“vention. In this state of the business I thought it my 
‘duty to explain in writing to our worthy primate, the 
“ Archbishop of Canterbury, my reasons for hoping 
“that the Convention would be able to assign such a 
‘reasonable excuse for the changes they were reported 
“to have made, as might be sufficient to remove that 
“ oround of objection against the candidates for conse- 
“ cration, if, in other respects, the candidates themselves 
“were found unexceptionable. An extract from that 
“letter I have inclosed for your Excellency’s perusal, 
“‘ dated February 17, last: and I earnestly entreated that 
“the bishops here might, at least, be prepared with 
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“ authority to dispense with the oaths in giving consecra- 
“tion, a point which I had also previously solicited in a 
“letter dated September 13,1785. As the Convention 
-“ transmitted no account of their transactions, when they 
““ wrote to the two archbishops, there was no sufficient 
‘evidence for a direct confutation of the reports re- 
“ specting Socinianism ; and therefore the great caution 
“and reserve expressed in the joint answer of the arch- 
“bishops was unquestionably right and perfectly ne- 
*‘cessary, under such a state of uncertainty respecting 
_“ Christian doctrine ! , 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury, with his usual con- 
“descension and politeness, was pleased to communi- 
“cate to me, very lately, the contents of that letter, as 
“also the proposed forms of testimonials which it en- 
closed: and howsoever these may be received by the 
* Convention, I am bound to acknowledge my hearty 
‘‘ approbation of them, being thoroughly convinced that 
“they were dictated by the most unaffected sincerity of 
‘heart, and (I may even say) apostolical concern for the 
-“ promotion of the true Catholic Church in America. « _ 
“‘ Nevertheless, the archbishops have not yet received 
“any acknowledgment that their letter has reached 
_* America, except the short mention of it in your Excel- 
-“‘lency’s obliging letter to me. Had the Gentlemen, 
-“deputed by the Convention to correspond with the 
“archbishops, thought proper to send them a short 
“seneral description of the new Liturgy, with some 
“account also of the plan upon which it was formed, 
“they would have prevented the apprehensions and 
.“ suspicions occasioned by the late reports about So- 
“ cinlanism, against which the Liturgy itself bears ample 
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“testimony. I had hoped, however, that nothing would 
‘have been omitted therein, but the too frequent repe- 
“ titions of our Liturgy: and that if more creeds than 
“one had been considered as falling under the same 
“head of correction, that at least the Nicene Creed 
“ might have been appointed to be used, instead of the 
‘common creed, o nsome particular festivals, as Christ- 
‘mas Day or Trinity Sunday, with a discretionary 
* power in the minister to use occasionally the Athana- 
* sian Creed, as all these creeds may equally be proved 
“by unquestionable testimonies of Scripture. Never- 
theless the resolution expressed in the preface, that 
“they do not mean to separate from the Church of 
England in principles, together with the unequivocal 
* declarations still retained in the new Liturgy of the 
‘indispensable faith and worship due to the Three 
* Divine Persons (whose existence in the one Divine 
* Nature or Godhead is so clearly revealed in Scripture, 
‘and into whose religious service we are equally enlisted 
“by the baptismal profession and vows being made ex- 
“ pressly in the names of all the three), must undoubt- 
“edly give sincere satisfaction to all true Christians, 
‘notwithstanding the omission of several other things 
“which they would wish to have been also retained, 
“And, therefore, from my confidence of the unexcep- 
“tionable religious character of the English Bishops 
“in general (without waiting to hear their sentiments 
“ declared by themselves) I may venture to repeat what 
“Tasserted in my former Letters, that the bishops 
“of England will be still sincerely inclined to promote 
“the welfare of the Episcopal Churches in America, 
“and to maintain an affectionate communication with 
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“them as sister Churches, provided that the Gentlemen 
“elected to be sent for consecration are really in them- 
** selves unexceptionable: and I have the satisfaction to 
inform your Excellency, that the archbishops have 
‘already prepared themselves to comply with the re- 
“* quisition of the American Churches, by obtaining an 
“* Act of Parliament, in the last Session, to remove the 
“former difficulty about the oaths, a copy of which is 
“ enclosed.” &c. 

Bp. Burnet, one of the Commissioners in 1689, has 
recorded his opinion of the alterations then adopted at 
the end of the History of His Own Time; and the follow- 
ing extract is here printed from the 4th volume, p. 410. 

“My thoughts have run most and dwelt longest on 
“the concerns of the Church and religion: therefore 
* ] begin with them. I have always had a true zeal for 
“the Church of England; I have lived in its commu- 
* nion with great joy, and have pursued its true interest 
‘‘ with an unfeigned affection: yet I must say there are 
‘‘ many things in it that have been very uneasy to me. 

*'The requiring subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
* ticles is a great imposition: I believe them all myself: 
“but as those about original sin and predestination 
“might be expressed more unexceptionably, so I think 
it a better way, to let such matters continue to be still 
‘the standard of doctrine, with some few corrections, 
“and to censure those who teach any contrary tenets, 
* than to oblige all, that serve in the Church, to sub- 
“scribe them: the greater part subscribe without ever 
“examining them; and others do it because they must 
do it, though they can hardly satisfy their consciences 
“about some things in them. Churches and societies 
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“are much better secured by laws than by subscrip- 
“tions: it is a more reasonable, as well as a more oan 
“ method of government. 

“ Our worship is the perfectest composition of devo- 
“tion that we find in any Church, ancient or modern: 
“vet the corrections that were agreed to, by a deputa- 
“tion of bishops and divines in the year 1689, would 
“ make the whole frame of our Liturgy still more perfect, 
“as well as more unexceptionable; and will, I hope, at 
“some time or other, be better entertained than they 
“were then. I am persuaded they are such as would 
“bring in the much greater part of the Dissenters to 
* the communion of the Church, and are in themselves 
* desirable, though there were not a Dissenter in the 
* nation. 

* As for the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it has been 
* the burden of my life to see how it was administered : 
our courts are managed under the rules of the Canon 
“Jaw, dilatory and expensive: and as their constitution 
“is bad, so the business in them is small; and therefore 
‘all possible contrivances are used, to make the most 
“of those causes, that come before them: so that they 
“ are universally dreaded and hated.” 

Abp. Secker has said, that for the sake of those 
whom charity and humility, or those whom “ want of 
“ information, weakness of apprehension, or even ex- 
“cusable wrongness of disposition,” incline against 
this creed, “ it may seem pity but either the damna- 
“ tory clauses had been originally omitted, since though 
“ defensible they are not necessary to be inserted ina 
profession of faith; or the limitations with which they 
“ are to be understood had been signified in two or 
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“three comprehensive words.”—Vol. vi. ed. of 1771. 
p- 227. Sermons on the Liturgy. | 

In consequence of such opinions against the Athana- 
sian Creed, they who hold them are as anxious for its 
disuse, as its friends, if any, for its retention. There are, 
however, many arguments urged against any person 
bringing into active operation any one opinion which 
militates against the present state of the Church, al- 
though it in no wise affect its faith, or question its 
doctrine: and when that person happens to be a cler- 
gyman, these objections are urged against him in a 
tone and with a vehemence as unchristian as it is su- 
spicious. And this may be one reason why they who 
are strictly orthodox will not enough exert themselves 
to discard the creed. It requires so often the spur of 
an offended conscience to set them to work, that it is 
inferred it requires that spur always: and so clergy- 
men in particular do not like to bring the appearance 
of scandal on their profession, by doing that which will 
occasion them to be charged with heresy, though the 
charge be untrue. If it were pardonable to answer 
these objectors in their own style, much might be said 
upon their motives: but it is better to forego all recri- 
mination, as useless on both sides; and to try how far 
a clergyman may be justly charged with error, in ob- 
jecting to that Liturgy which he is pledged to use. 
As the cry is, in fact, stronger against a clergyman, 
it seems fairer to meet that stronger cry: though to 
me the cry appears entirely mistaken and unjustifiable. 
For if the objections be just, and yet such that, from 
professional situation, a clergyman cannot press them, 
it only becomes so much the more incumbent upon 
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every individual Jayman to urge them: and, in such 
case, the stronger cry should be raised against the si- 
lence of the laymen, and not against the vehement out- 
pouring of the clergyman’s remonstrance. The cler-— 
gyman has every reason for objecting, on general prin- 
ciples, to any error in the Church which any layman can 
have, and several more. ‘The more a man busies him- 
self about his Bible and his religion, while he is hum- 
bly and actively engaged in works of love, the more 
tender will become his conscience, the more urgent his 
zeal in the service of those for whom the Saviour has 
died. ‘The more a man sees of the Church in its va- 
rious operations, the more will he be satisfied of its 
usefulness, and the more will he be alive to its defects ; 
and the more earnest will he become, by every means 
in his power, to increase it usefulness and supply its 
defects. 
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CHAP. IL. 


Wuen any clergyman may think proper to urge any 
changes in our Church Establishment, and those changes 
are such as do not even tend to vary the faith of 
the Church, but rather to make the statement of that 
faith clearer and its reception more probable, it can not 
be truly said that his conduct is in any degree incon- 
sistent with his positive engagements and professional 
obligations as a clergyman. These positive engage- 
ments and professional obligations arise, Istly under the 
Statutes, or 2dly under the Canons. 


Let it at once be admitted that the badness of laws 
does not in any way release a subject from such, the 
fullest obedience to them as may be consistent with his 
notion of his duty to God. We must obey God first; 
and then man: and if any discrepancy occur, decide 
upon our own conduct at our own peril. The dread of 
treason and the scaffold can never justify wilful sin. 
Speaking then of laws, obedience to which is not sin, 
but laws in themselves bad and inexpedient, we are 
bound to obey them till repealed, and to do our best to 
procure their repeal: and exact obedience will mostly 
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be found a good means of bringing about their repeal, 
when united with active efforts to that end. By parity 
of reasoning, individuals are bound to seek, by all proper 
means, the repeal of laws that seem to them bad. To 
me it appears, that admission to the Ministry of our 
Church might easily be put on better grounds, and 
subjected to more useful and less objectionable regula- 
tions. At present, it is enough to say that the Statutes 
and Canons appear to require the use of the Prayer 
Book, and not entire approval of its contents. 

1. The Act 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 4. sec. 2. recites, 
“ Now in regard that nothing conduced (not conduces) 
“more to the settling of the peace of this nation, nor to 
“ the honour of our religion and the propagation thereof, 
“than an universal agreement in (faith? no, but in) the 
“ publick worship of Almighty God, and to the intent 
“that every person within this realm may (be taught in 
“church a definite creed? no, but may) certainly know 
“the rule to which he is to conform in publick worship ” 
&c.; for this purpose it is enacted that each of our 
then clergymen should use the Common Prayer, and 
should declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
use of all things in the said book contained and pre- 
scribed in these words and no other: “I do here de- 
“ clare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and every 
“thing contained and prescribed in and by the book 
“ entituled ‘the Book of Common Prayer and Admini- 
‘stration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
‘monies of the Church, according to the use of the 
“Church of England; together with the Psalter or 
“Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or 
* said in churches, and the form or manner of making, 
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“ ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
“ Deacons.” ‘The words “ contained and prescribed” 
bear, when thus coupled together, a clear reference to 
the use of the book. So much of the declaration to be 
niade by the dignitaries named under the 8th and 9th 
section as relates to the Prayer Book is, in plain words, 
“T will conform to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
“ land, as it is now by law established,” and only requires 
the three words “it is now” to be struck out; and the 
words are prescribed as words in which assent to the 
use Is implied, and not to the book. ues ; 
' And in the 6th section it is further enacted (and be- 
cause of a benefice held not as requisite for the sake of 
religion) that “ every person who shall hereafter be pre- 
“ sented or collated, or put into any ecclesiastical bene- 
‘fice or promotion within this realm of England and 
** places aforesaid, shall in the church, chapel, or place 
“ of publick worship belonging to his said benefice or 
** promotion, within two months next after that he shall 
“be in the actual possession of the said ecclesiastical 
“ benefice or promotion, upon some Lord’s day, openly, 
“ publickly, and solemnly read the Morning and Even- 
“ ing Prayers appointed to be read by and according to 
“ the said Book of Common Prayer, at the times thereby 
“appointed; and, after such reading thereof, shall 
“openly and publickly, before the congregation there 
‘‘ assembled, declare his unfeigned assent and consent 
“to the use of all things therein contained and pre- 

scribed according to the form before appointed.” 
And it is observable, that, by the 17th clause of this 
Act, the Heads of Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of the Westminster, Winchester, and Eton Schools, 
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are required to subscribe unto the Thirty-nine Articles, 
“and unto the said book” of Common Prayer, and to de- 
clare their “ unfeigned assent and consent unto, and ap- 
probation of, the said Articles and of the same book, 
* and to the use of all the prayers, rites, and ceremonies, 
“ forms and orders in the said book prescribed and con- 
“ tained according to the form aforesaid.” 

It seems, therefore, that it may be made out to be 
fair for a clergyman to consider at his ordination, that 
the Act of Uniformity only requires him to subscribe to 
the use of the Prayer Book: although the form of sub- 
scription, had it not been otherwise explained by the 
Act itself, would have implied assent and consent to the 
Prayer Book. ‘The enacting words differ in the 17th 
section already cited, where it is meant to secure a more 
earnest and hearty conformity, not a mere conformity 
to the use, from the enacting words in the second sec- 
tion already cited. And it is observable, that for the 
purposes contemplated in the 17th section it was less 
unreasonable to require approbation as well as obe- 
dience. Bp. Clayton, in the dedication prefixed to his 
“‘ Essay on Spirit,” has expressed an opinion that these 
important words “to the use of” were omitted in the 
precise form of words required as a declaration, although 
they were contained in the statute preparatory to that 
declaration, in order to oblige poor conscientious men, 
who did not read the Act of Parliament at length, to 
give up their livings, rather than declare their unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and every thing contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer: and observes, that 
Elizabeth’s Act I, ch. 2. sec. 3. only requires the use 
of the book. He thinks, however, “ that the words of 
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the declaration should be made to correspond with 
“ the design of the Act, which manifestly was to require 
“the declaration of assent and consent only to the use 
* of all and every thing contained in the Book of Com- 
“mon Prayer: because so solemn a declaration ought 
“to be simple, positive, plain, free from all ambiguity 
* or doubtfulness, and should be expressed in such a 
“manner as that it cannot be misunderstood either by 
“the congregation or by the minister, but that he may 
* safely and honestly make it according to that plain 
“ and ordinary sense of the words in which they would 
“ commonly be understood by all mankind, without any 
*¢ evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever; 
* that is, without any latent reference to the intention 
“of the Act, which is not expressed in the very words 
“ of the declaration.” The same Bp. Clayton made a 
speech, which I have not ever seen, for the use of 
the Apostles’ Creed only in the Church of Ireland; 
but upon the Journals of the Irish Lords, vol. 1v. 
p.47, it appears that on the 2d Feb. 1756 his pro- 
posal was rejected by a majority of twenty-two (26 
against 4:). 

It appears to me, however, that it has not yet been 
ascertained whether the purpose stated in the Act to be 
the use of the Liturgy, or the declaration set forth in 
the Act in approbation of the Liturgy, were the real in- 
tention of the Legislature. On the one hand, it is well 
known that the Popish party were using every means to 
make the Act of Uniformity as exacting and strict as 
possible, that dissent might be popular, and schisms be 
made serious and extensive. On the other hand, there 
were many individuals who respected conscience and 
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loved the established religion, and would have had it as 
unobjectionable as possible. 

~ Some light is thrown upon this subject by the follow- 
ing extract from the Journals of the Lords, vol. xt. 
p- 573. in respect of ‘“ A Clause to a Bill for Relief of 
such as were disabled from subscribing the Declaration 
in the Act of Uniformity ;” which Bill was brought in 
about a year after the Act of Uniformity: 

* Die Sabbati, 25 Julii 1663. 

“ The Earl of Bridgewater reported from the Com- 
“ mittee the Bill for Relief of such persons as by sick- 
“ness or other impediment were disabled’ from sub- 
“ scribing the declaration in the Act of Uniformity, an 
“ explanation of part of the said Act, wherein the Com- 
“ mittee made some alterations and amendments, and 
“have added a clause; which are offered to the con- 
“ sideration of this House: The amendments and_altera- 
“tions were read twice and agreed to; and then the 
‘clause was as follows: 

“And be it enacted and declared by the authority 
“ aforesaid, that the declaration and subscription of as- 
“sent and consent in the said Act mentioned shall be 
“understood only as to the practice and obedience to 
“ the said Act and not otherwise. 

“ And the question being put, whether to agree with 
‘the Committee in this”clause? 

“ It was resolved in the affirmative Memorandum, 
“ Before the putting of the aforesaid question, divers 
“ Lords desired leave to enter their protestation, if the 
“question was resolved in the affirmative ; which the 
‘‘ House granted, and accordingly this protestation was 
“made by these Lords following: 
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“Tn regard we conceive, that this clause ‘in the Act, 
‘ yiz. (And be it enacted and declared by the authority 
“ aforesaid, That the declaration and subscription of 
assent and consent in the said Act mentioned shall be 
“understood only as to the practice and obedience to 
the said Act and not otherwise) is destructive to the 
“Church of England as now established, we therefore 
“ have enter’d our protestation against that clause. 

_ “James Duke of York, Cha. Gerrard, J. Bridge- 
“water, W. Maynard, Berkshire, Dorset, T. Culpeper, 
* Derby, Jo. Berkeley, Cornwallis, Mordaunt, J. Lucas, 
_“ Peterborough, Northampton.” 

And then a last clause is mentioned as agreed to by 
_the House, now Sec. vu, as I believe. 

It was taken to the Commons the same day; and the 
Commons directed, that at the Conference complaint - 
should be made that the additional clause was on paper 
and not on parchment. 

This saving clause does not now appear in the Act: 
and it seems to me to be the clause described on the 
- Journals of the Commons for the same day “as an ad- 
ditional clause, being in paper, from the Lords, to be 
inserted at the end of the Bill. (Vol. vii. p. 533,) And 
_if it were that clause, it was rejected by the Commons, 
and the majority was 12 (42 against 30); and waived by 
the Lords in conference with the Commons, the same | 
day. It might seem, from its being on paper, that this 
clause was a sudden thought, or a sudden opportunity, 
._ well improved in the Lords. ! 
It may be of some importance, whether subscription, 
_ as enjoined by the Canons of 1603, to be made ex animo, 


«mean ready subscription or conscientious subscription 
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(see Archd. Sharp’s 8th Charge): but in proceeding 
‘to inquire how far the Canons may require what the 
Statutes do not, the distinction may be laid aside. 

2. In determining the effect of these Canons of 1603, 
some previous extracts from Statutes and Reports will 
be useful; and perhaps shew to what subject matter 
canons apply, and what class of persons they bind. It 
appears to me that a determination to prevent their 
binding the laity has led to a confident belief that they 
do bind the clergy; and this, perhaps, by way of apo- 
logy to the canons for exempting laymen from their 
sway. If, however, these canons do bind clergymen, it is 
requested that each reader will observe in how few 
matters they can come into play, and not clash with 
statute or custom, and be broken. As it seems to me, 
the objections to these canons are so many, and of 
such different character, that it is not easy to press. 
them all without some contradictions: for instance, they 
ought to be abolished if they do bind clergymen, both 
because they do relate to such a few points in reality, and 
because they relate to more than is right if they relate 
only to one point. ‘They are merely vexatious in one 
view, as giving much trouble to learn what their effect is; 
but they are very unbecoming a well-governed State, 
inasmuch as they throw idle perplexity upon the law, 
and so make a specious plea for the ignorance of those 
who are indolent. Canons, from their very name, ought 
to be known, or else they cannot determine the conduct 
of clergymen. The rubric should at least give intelli- 
gible directions; but I am persuaded there are many 
questions, in regard both to canons and rubric, to which 
no man can give a satisfactory answer: and a reference to 
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Archd. Sharp’s Charges, published in 1753, is perhaps 
the least offensive way of shewing the grounds of my 
persuasion. One instance is enough to be mentioned : 
The practice of requiring, by Act of Parliament, notices 
in church, on subjects and at times inconsistent with 
the Act of Uniformity. 

In 1279, Edward I. warned the Archbishops and Pre- 
‘lates of Canterbury, in Convocation assembled, that they 
should not, as they valued their baronies, hold any council 
about any things belonging to his crown or person 
or the state of his council; “statum consilii nostri:” 
(2 Roll. 226.) And the same warning was given the next 
year. 

In 1441 it was law that “Le Convocation n’ad ascun 
power a faire ascun chose a lyer le temporalty. (2 Roll. 
ab. 226.) 

By the statute called “The Submission of the Clergy 
“and Restraint of Appeals,” 25 Hen. VIII. chap. 19. 
sec. 2. it is enacted: “And forasmuch as such canons, 
** constitutions and ordinances, as heretofore have been 
“made ‘by the clergy of this realm, cannot now at the 
“session of this present Parliament, by reason.of short- 
* ness of time, be viewed, examined and determined by 
“the King’s Highness and thirty-two persons to be 
*‘chosen and appointed according to the petition of the 
*‘ said clergy in form above rehearsed: Be it therefore 
“enacted by authority aforesaid, that the King’s High- 
“ness shall have power and authority to nominate and 
* assion, at his pleasure, the said two-and-thirty persons 
“of his subjects, whereof sixteen to be of the clergy 
“and sixteen to be of the temporalty of the Upper and 
Nether House of Parliament: and if any of the said 
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* two-and-thirty persons so chosen shall happen to die 
‘before their full determination, then his Highness to 
* nominate other, from time to time, of the said two 
“Houses of Parliament, to supply the number of the 
* said two-and-thirty : and that the same two-and-thirty, 
*‘ by his Highness so to be named, shall have power and 
“authority to view, search and examine the said canons, 
‘constitutions and ordinances, provincial and synodal, 
“heretofore made: and such of them as the King’s 
*‘ Highness and the said two-and-thirty or the more part 
“of them shall deem and adjudge worthy to be con- 
“tinued, kept and obeyed, shall be from thenceforth 
“kept, obeyed and executed within this realm; so that 
“‘the King’s most royal assent under his great seal be 
‘first had to the same and the residue of the said 
“ canons, constitutions and ordinances, provincial, which 
“the King’s Highness and the said two-and-thirty 
“ persons or the more part of them shall not approve, 
“or deem and judge worthy to be abolite, abrogate and 
“made frustrate, shall from thenceforth be void and of 
‘none effect, and never be put in execution within this 
“realm. Provided alway, that no canons, constitutions 
“or ordinances shall be made or put in execution within 
“this realm by authority of the Convocation of the 
“Clergy, which shall be contrarient or repugnant to 
* the King’s Prerogative Royal, or the customs, laws, 
“or statutes of this realm; any thing contained in this 
“Act to the contrary hereof notwithstanding.” And 
in 1558, by the Ist of Eliz. chap. 1. sec. 10. it is en- 
acted, ‘hat the branches, sentences, and words of the 
last Act, among several Acts there mentioned, “ from 
“thenceforth shall and may be judged, deemed and 
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‘taken to extend to your Highness, your heirs and 
“ successors, as fully and largely as ever the same Acts, 
‘* or any of them, did extend to the said late King Henry 
«the Eighth, your Highness’s Father.’ And in the 
same Act, which is intituled, “ An Act to restore to the 
“ Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the estate ec- 
 clesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all Foreign 
“ Powers repugnant to the same,” in sec. 17, it is 
enacted, “ And that also it may likewise please your 
*‘ Highness that it may be established and enacted by 
“the authority aforesaid, that such jurisdictions, privi- 
*leges, superiorities and preheminences spiritual and 
* ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
* power or authority hath heretofore been or may law- 
“fully be exercised or used for the visitation of the 
“ ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reformation, 
‘¢ order and correction of the same, and of all manner 
*‘ of heresies, schisms, abuse, offences, contempts and 
‘‘ enormities, shall for ever, by authority of this present 
‘Parliament, be united and annexed to the Imperial 
* Crown of this realm.” 

In the year 1610, Trin. Term, 8 Jac. I. Coke 12, 72, 
‘It was resolved by the two Chief Justices and divers 
‘* other Justices, at a Committee before the Lords in 
*‘ the same Parliament, on divers points concerning the 
“ authority of a Convocation: 

“1, That a Convocation cannot assemble, at their own 
“or the Archbishop’s convocation, without the assent 
“‘ of the King, i.e. by writ. 

« 2. That, after their assembly, they cannot confer 
“ together, to constitute any canons, without licence del 
“ Roy. 
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“3, When they, upon conference, conclude any ca- 
“nons, yet they cannot execute any of their canons 
“ without Royal assent. 

“4, They cannot execute any, after Royal assent, but 
“ with these four limitations: 

(1) That they be not against the prerogative of the 
King. 

* (2) Nor against the common law. 

* (3) Nor against any statute law. 

“ (4) Nor against any custom of the realm.” 

In 1661, by an Act for explanation of a clause con- 
tained in an Act of Charles I. (16 Car. I. cap. 11.) in- 
tituled, “ An Act for repeal of a branch of a statute 
‘1 Elizabeth, concerning Commissioners for Causes Ke- 
* clesiastical,” the bishops had their ancient jurisdiction 
confirmed to them; and it was further and in the fol- 
lowing words enacted, “ That it shall not be lawful 
“for any archbishop, bishop, vicar-general, chancellor, 
“commissary, or any other spiritual or. ecclesiastical 
“judge, officer, or minister, or any other person haying 
“or exercising spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
“ to tender or administer, unto any person whatever, the 
* oath usually called the Oath Ex-officio, or any other 
“ oath whereby such person to whom the same is 
“tendered or administered may be charged or com- 
 pelled to confess or accuse or to purge him or herself 
“of any criminal matter or thing whereby he or she 
“may be liable to any censure or punishment; any 
“ thing in this statute, or any other law, custom or usage 
“heretofore to the contrary hereof in any wise notwith- 
“standing. Provided always, That this Act, or any 
“ thing therein contained, shall not extend, or be con- 
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“strued to extend, to give unto any archbishop, bishops 
“or any other spiritual or ecclesiastical judge, officer, 
“or other person or persons aforesaid, any power or 
“authority to exercise, execute, inflict or determine 
“any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, censure, or coercion 
“which they might not by law have done before the 
“year of our Lord one thousand six hundred thirty- 
“nine; nor to abridge or diminish the King’s Majesty’s 
“supremacy in ecclesiastical matters and affairs, nor to 
“confirm the canons made in the year one thousand 
“six hundred forty, nor any of them; nor any other 
“ecclesiastical laws or canons not formerly confirmed, 
allowed, or enacted by Parliament, or by the established 
laws of the land, as they stood in the year of our 
“ Lord one thousand six hundred thirty-nine.” 

In Mich. Term 1700 (Cox’s Case, 1 P. Wms. 29), and 
Hil. Term 1702 (Matthews and Burdett, Salk. 412), 
canons were held not to bind the laity: and in the 
same case, Salk. 672, it was argued, “ That if the calling 
of a schoolmaster were a calling which a layman might 
follow by the common law, a canon cannot restrain 
him of the liberty the law gave him: the common law 
and custom of the realm cannot be altered or abro- 
gated, but by Act of Parliament; and therefore a ca- 
non cannot do it, though ordained by the King’s royal 
license, or afterwards confirmed by his royal autho- 
rity. Vide 12. Co.72; 2 Inst. 97, 647, 653, 657; 2 Ro. 
Ab. 454; Mo. 782. Ratio est, because being a lay- 
man he is not represented, and therefore his consent 
is not given; and a man cannot be under the obligation 
of a canon without his consent express or implied. In 
the ‘primitive Church the laity were present at all 
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synods. When the empire became Christian, no canon 
was ever attempted without the consent of the Empe- 
ror; and his concurrence included the assent of the 
whole body of the people, because he had the sole le- 
gislative power in him: but this is not the case of our 
King, for he has not the whole legislative power ir 
him: ergo, his consent to a canon in re ecclesiastica 
makes it a law to bind the clergy, but not to bind the 
laity. Vide 20 Hen. VI.13; Br. Ordinary 1; 2 Ro. 
Ab. 226; 2 Cro. 670; 2 Brownl. 38; Cro. Car. 588 ; 
Palm. 379, 

The case of Middleton and Croft was argued in 
1736; and is reported by Strange 2. 1057. and by Atkins 
2.650. Lord Hardwicke, in pronouncing his judgment 
in the King’s Bench in this cause, as Chief Justice, 
while the other three Judges sat by and concurred, 
used the following language. The whole judgment is 
25 close 8vo. pages long. 

*‘ But supposing lay persons might be within the 
“ words of the Canons in 1603, the next consideration 
‘is, whether the authority, by which those canons were 
“made, can bind the laity as to this matter. The 
* authority whereby they were made is well known to 
*‘ have been by the bishops and clergy, in Convocation 
* convened by the King’s writ, allowed to treat of and 
“ make canons by the Royal license, and afterwards 
* confirmed by the King under the great seal; but the 
“ defect objected to them is, that they never were con- 
‘firmed by Parliament; and for this reason, though 
“‘ they bind the clergy of this realm, yet they cannot. 
* bind the laity.’’ 

** And upon the best consideration we have been able 
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* to give it, we are all of opinion that the Canons of 1603, 
“ not having been confirmed by Parliament, do not, pro- 
* prio vigore, bind the laity: I say proprio vigore, by 
“ their own force and authority; for there are many pro- 
** visions contained in these canons, which are declara- 
“tory of the ancient usage and law of the Church of 
** England, received and allowed here, which, in that re- 
“ spect, and by virtue of such ancient allowance, will bind 
“the laity; but that is an obligation antecedent to, 
* and not arising from, this body of canons.” 

“ The binding force of these Acts of Parliament arises 
“from that prerogative which is in the King, as our 
* sovereign liege lord, from that personal right which is 
* inherent in the peers and lords of Parliament, to bind 
** themselves, and their heirs and successors, in their 
* honours and dignities, and from the delegated power 
** vested in the Commons, as the representatives of the 
‘people; and therefore Lord Coke says, 4 Inst. 1, 
“« ¢ These represent the whole Commons of the realm, and 
* are trusted for them by reason of this representation; 
“ every man is said to be party to, and the consent of 
“every subject is included in an Act of Parliament: 
“but in canons made in Convocation, and confirmed 
*‘ by the Crown only, all these are wanting, except the 
“royal assent; here is no intervention of the peers of 
*‘ the realm, nor any representation of the Commons.’ 

“Indeed, Dr. Andrews endeavoured to avoid the force 
“ of this objection, by observing, that the obligation of 
* an Act of Parliament did not arise from the actual 
‘* representation of all the people of the land, but from 
“ an implied representation constituted by the Law ; for 
that, in fact, many ranks of men amongst the Com- 
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“ mons had no votes in the election of members in that 
“ House; and the minister of every parish in England 
‘‘ has the care and is the representative of his particular 
“ parish in matters spiritual, and votes in election of 
“ proctors for the clergy. 

“ The fact is undoubtedly true, that many amongst 
“ the Commons have no votes, as persons having no free- 
“ holds, freeholders in the ancient demesne, women, &c.; 
but that does not make it cease to be an actual repre- 
“sentation of the people. Nobody ever imagined, 
* that in exercising a right of this kind every individual 
“‘ person could possibly join; but some rule of qualifi- 
* cation must be laid down, and that hath been taken 
* from the most worthy and such as have the most va- 
* luable and fixed sort of property, which also, to avoid 
** confusion, hath been restrained by later Acts of Par- 
* liament. . 

*‘ But it is quite a new notion, unheard of in the Law 
“ books or in any writer upon our Constitution, that 
“ the rector or vicar of a parish is the representative of 
“ his parish in voting for Convocation men. Who chose 
* this representative of theirs? Not the parish them- 
“ selves, but the bishop of the diocese or some lay pa- 
“tron. Could this bishop of the diocese, or the lay 
“* patron, delegate a power for the parishioners to bind 
“ them in any act of legislation? Surely it never en- 
“tered into any body’s head, that they could do it: 
“but, not to dwell upon this novelty, it is contrary to 
“ the very writ constantly issued to the Metropolitan to 
“* summon his Convocation, the words of which are, ‘Con- 
“ vocari facias totum clericum cujuslibet dicecesis vestre 
“ provincie.’ It is contrary also to the premunitory 
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*‘ clause in the writ of summons to every bishop, which 
“ directs, in a more particular mamner, who of the clergy 
“ shall come in person, and who by their representa- 
** tives, in this form: ‘ Quod decanus et archidiaconus in 
*¢ propriis personis ad dictum capitulum per unum, idem- 
© que clericus, per duos procuratores idoneos plenam et 
“ sufficientem potestatem ab ipsis capitulo et clerico di- 
“ visum habentes praedictis, die et anno personaliter in- 
‘‘ tersint ad consentiendum, &c.’ The words and com- 
** mon sense of these writs import, that only the clergy 
“are called; that the proctors of the clergy are merely 
“ representatives of the clergy, and have their powers 
“ from and for them, without so much as an implication 
“on any thing further. Agreeable to this, Lord Coke, 
“4 Inst. 522. says, ‘in domo Convocationis’ the whole 
“ clergy of the province are either present in person or 
“ by representation. 

‘“* From hence arises the substantial distinction be- 
“tween the ancient canons made in general Councils 
‘* of the Church and confirmed by the Roman Em- 
“ perors after they embraced the Christian faith, and 
“the canons made either in a national or provincial 
“ synod of the Church of England and confirmed by 
“‘ the Crown, as to the extent of their obligation: there 
“ig no doubt but the former bound all the subjects of 
“ their empire, as well laity as clergy,so far as they 
‘‘ were lawful in respect to the subject matter; but the 
* difference lies in the root from whence the obligation 
springs. 

“ The binding force of these ancient canons over 
‘‘ laymen was not derived from any particular preroga- 


“ tive or supremacy of the Emperors as head of the 
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« Church, but from the supreme legislative power vested 
“in his person; for after the Rex Legia, whereby it is 
** said to be ordained, ‘ Quod principi placuit legis habet 
*‘ vigorem,’ (Justinian. Inst. lib. 1. tit. 2. sect. 16. Digest. 
“ lib. 1. tit. 4, de constitutionibus Principum,) the whole 
“‘ power of making laws, however originally gained by 
“‘ usurpation, was devolved upon the Emperor; and by 
** consequence, when a canon was made by the Council 
“and confirmed by the Emperor, it had the concur- 
“* rence of every thing necessary to make it a complete 
“ law. 

* But the case is far otherwise in England, where 
* the King has but part of the legislative power; and 
‘“‘ therefore the argument made use of in the case of 
“ Matthews and Burdett, 2 Salk. 673, though it be only 
* the reasoning of counsel, is of great weight, and such 
“as I have heard no satisfactory answer given to.” 
ante, p. 67. 

Lord Hardwicke then goes on to say, “ The reasons 
* which have been offered are two: First, That the 
“reason of the Emperor's confirmation of any canon 
“was only to give it a civil sanction; but though this 
“ was said, it was not proved; and I do not find any 
“temporal penalties annexed to the ancient canons of 
* the Church.” 

The other answer was: “ This argument shews where- 
“ever the law has fixed a power that includes the 
“consent of the people; and therefore in England 
the consent of the people is included in the royal 
“confirmation: but this hath not the shadow of an 
“answer, because it begs the main question, which 
“is, Whether the law of England has deposited in 
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“the Crown the sole power of confirming canons to 
*¢ bind the laity, without the advice and consent of Par- 
‘‘ Jiament.” 

** Another argument of like kind with the former is, 
‘that by the English Constitution the power of binding 
“by new laws, and that of charging with taxes, are 
“concomitant and co-extensive; and those who have 
“authority to do the one, can do the other: thus the 
“ Parliament makes laws obligatory upon the whole 
‘nation, and they impose taxes to be levied upon all 
“the people: but the clergy in Convocation never pre- 
“tend to have power of granting tenths or fifteenths, 
* or other taxes to charge any persons but themselves; 
‘and, by analogy from hence, can make no canons or 
“ordinances but only to bind themselves, i.e. the body 
‘there assembled or represented. ‘To pursue this ar- 
*‘ sument a little further, and to infer the consequences 
“which naturally result from it:—It seems almost an 
“absurdity to say that the clergy in Convocation cannot 
“charge the laity with one farthing by way of tax or 
‘imposition, cannot even create a new fee to be paid 
‘them, and yet may erect new laws to bind them in re 
* ecclesiastica, for disobeying which they shall incur 
** the penalty of excommunication, which is to be carried 
‘into execution by a loss of their liberty and disability, 
“to sue for and dispose of their personal estate: this 
* would certainly be to affect the laity in their property 
“in a high degree; and yet it is admitted that the 
“ clergy, by their synodical acts, cannot charge the pro- 
*“ perty of the laity. 

“ And again:—The rule of any constitution in a 
“particular case cannot be better found out than by 
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“ observing what has been the constant uniform usage 
“and practice in such case. Now the constant uniform 
“ practice ever since the Reformation (for there is no 
“ occasion to go further back) has been, that when any 
“‘ material ordinances or regulations have been made to 
“bind the laity as well as clergy in matters merely 
“ ecclesiastical, they have been either enacted or con- 
“firmed by Parliament: of this proposition the several 
“Acts of Uniformity are so many proofs; for by those, 
“ the whole doctrine and worship, the very rights and 
“ceremonies of the Church, and the literal form of 
“‘ public prayers, are prescribed and established; and 
“it is plain, from the several preambles of these Acts, 
*‘ that though the matters were first considered and ap- 
*‘ proved in Convocation, yet the Convocation was only 
“ looked upon as an assembly of learned men able and 
‘proper to prepare and propound them, but not to 
“ enact and give them their force.” 

“T have had occasion already to mention the rule laid 
* down by my Lord Coke in Cawdries’ case, that such 
“canons and constitutions ecclesiastical as have been 
“allowed by general consent and custom within the 
“yealm, and are not contrary or repugnant to the laws, 
“statutes and customs thereof, nor to the damage or 
“hurt of the King’s prerogative, are still in force within 
“this realm, as the King’s ecclesiastical laws of the 
“same: this rule is warranted, not only by the reason 
“ and nature of the thing, but also by a strong express 
“ declaration of Parliament in the preamble to the statute 
“of 25 Hen, VIII. c. 21. concerning Peter-pence and 
“ dispensations; and though, in the proviso at the end 
“of the statute 25 Hen. VIII. c.19. for continuing the 
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“ancient canon law until the intended reformation 
*“ thereof should be completed, no mention is made of 
“ custom or usage, yet there are words of the same im- 
* port; and in the Act 35 Hen. VIII. c. 16. for prolong- 
“ing that power during that King’s life, the proviso for 
*‘ continuing the ancient canons is repeated and more 
“clearly penned thus: ‘Such canons, constitutions, &c. 
“as be accustomed and used here.’ ” 

“Here rests the sure foundation of all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in this kingdom; and of this a rational 
“ and natural account is given in a manuscript treatise of 
“that great and learned Judge, Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
“which I have perused :—‘I conceive,’ says he, ‘that 
“‘ when Christianity was first introduced into this island it 
‘came not in without some form of external ecclesiasti- 
“cal discipline (or coercion), though at first it entered 
“into the world without it; but that external discipline 
“could not bind any man to submit to it, but either by 
“force of the supreme civil power where the governors 
“‘ received it, or by the voluntary submission of the par- 
“ ticular persons that did receive it: if the former, then 
“it was the civil power of this kingdom which gave that 
“form of ecclesiastical discipline its life: if the latter, 
“it was but a voluntary pact or submission, which could 
“not give it power longer than the party submitting 
* pleased; and then the King allowed, connived at, 
“ and not prohibited it; and thus by degrees (says my 
author) introduced a custom, whereby it came equal 
‘to other customs or civil usages.’ ” | 

Hence it may be shewn that we do not need, and 


ought not to have, any ecclesiastical courts. 
- In More and More, 2 Atk. 157, Lord Hardwicke says 
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expressly, that “the canons have not the authority of 
“an Act of Parliament, and consequently are not bind- 
“ing upon laymen; yet are they certainly prescriptions 
“to the ecclesiastical courts, and likewise to clergymen.” 
And again (158): ‘ No ecclesiastical person can dispense 
“ with a canon; for they are obliged to pursue the direc- 
“tions in them with the utmost exactness, and it is in 
* the power of the Crown to do it only.” April 1741. 

It must be observed, that the positive fact that 
the Canons of 1603 bind the clergy has not ever been 
decided in any court of law, that I am aware of: there 
are many strong reasons why they should not bind the 
clergy. And it may have been deep policy that made 
a bishop liable to punishment if he ordained those who 
would not subscribe the Articles stated in the 36th 
Canon. It forms a sort of excuse for a bishop’s refusal, 
which looks something like a defence at law. It may 
however turn out to be fact, that if admission to any 
living on the presentation of a lay proprietor of the ad- 
vowson were, under the 36th Canon, refused for want of 
subscription to these canons, the bishop making such 
refusal would thereby expose himself to greater evils 
than the penalties enjoined by these canons upon him 
in case he neglect to require such subscription. 

With every reasonable deference to Lord Hard- 
wicke’s opinion (not his determinate judgment of a point 
before him for decision, but only an opinion thrown out 
in the course of his thoughts in determining another 
point) it is not proved that these canons bind the clergy. 
The scope of Lord Hardwicke’s reasoning is, that as 
clergymen submit themselves of their own free will to 
the canons, so they shall be bound thereby; but it is 
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not made out that clergymen do submit themselves to 
the canons: and even if this were made out, yet, as the 
canons can hardly be altered because the Convocation 
is not sitting and cannot by any effort of the clergy be 
enabled to sit, there is something like tyranny in hold- 
ing them bound by canons which can only be changed 
by them as clergymen, if the King shall be pleased to 
grant them a previous license. They cannot sit in 
Parliament, and make their efforts there. If, however, 
the canons be binding upon the clergy, there is the more 
reason why they should be forthwith remodelled, and 
made to accord with the present state of the Church. 
It may be said, that as the clergy of both provinces did 
ultimately recognise and adopt the canons two centuries 
ago, so the present clergy are bound by such recogni- 
tion and adoption on the part of their predecessors as 
we are all bound by the laws of the realm. The com- 
parison, however, is not fair; because the law is meant 
for all, and in theory passed by all, in a matter where 
each man can by law bind those who come after him ; 
and Parliament is always open to petitions for changes 
in the law, and competent to make those changes. The 
canons are meant for a small body of men; and in theory 
passed by them for themselves, in a matter where it was 
at least doubtful how far each man could by law bind 
his successor. But the principal difference is, the 
Houses of Parliament sit constantly to vary laws, and 
the Houses of Convocation never sit to vary the canons: 
they have a name to live, and are dead. It has been 
admitted, for the sake of fairness in the present com- 
parison, that the Synod of London in 1603 was a 
national synod, although it was not attended by one 
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representative from the province of York. It is true 
that the Canons of 1603 were about two years after- 
wards received and passed in the province of York; 
but it might have led to a different result had both 
provinces met together. It is true, also, that many of 
the Canons of 1603 were taken verbatim or substantially 
from those passed in Elizabeth’s reign: but this cannot 
lend any force to the Canons of 1603, as such. Sup- 
posing, however, the Synod of London in 1603 to have 
been “ the true Church of England by representation,” 
and reading its own canons numbered 139 and 140, it 
is most evident that Lord Hardwicke did not consider 
the laity subject to its decrees. If the laity be not 
subject to the canons, the clergy ought not to be, save 
by the personal consent of each clergyman. The synod 
disfranchises itself: the personal assent of a clergyman 
to the Canons of 1603 is not ever required from him 
as one in holy orders, except by the 36th of these 
very canons; and that is not a sound argument which 
infers him to be bound by these canons as he is 
bound by the law of the realm. It may be useful to 
remark, that beneficed clergymen alone, not curates, 
return about half the members of this synod, while the 
other half are rendered its members by virtue of the 
offices they hold in the Church: and this synod thus 
constituted is called, in the 139th Canon, the Church 
Representative, and they who dispute its name or proper 
jurisdiction are to be excommunicated: Can. 140. 
Some have thought that the oath of canonical obe- 
dience means obedience to the canons; not, it is to be 
supposed, from any play upon the words, but meaning 
that the canons pointed out those things which were 
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“lawful and honest.” But surely canonical obedience 
in itself, those two words, did not mean any thing more 
than such obedience as episcopalian churches find re- 
quired in the New Testament for the preservation of 
order and maintenance of religion. Ifit did mean more, 
it is qualified by the words lawful and honest; which 
seem as if they were introduced into the oath on purpose 
to shew that this obedience was to be limited by the 
laws of the land and the rights of conscience. And 
even, after all, if canonical obedience did mean obedience 
to the canons, the oath of canonical obedience is only 
administered to some clergymen, and not to all: and 
when administered, is administered under a very ques- 
tionable authority, so far as it goes beyond what the 
New Testament requires from a clergyman as such, to 
his bishop as such. ‘The statute requires the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy: and practice requires two, 
and in some cases three more oaths; one of which is, 
that of canonical obedience, which is in the following 
words: “ Ego juro quod prestabo veram et canonicam 
“ obedientiam episcopo ejusque successoribus in omni- 
** bus licitis et honestis.” ‘The other two oaths are against 
simony, under the 40th Canon, Gibson 802: and for 
residence, under the authority of Otho, Gibson 893. 

In respect to the oath of canonical obedience, Gibson 
cites as the authority for imposing it (not its coherence 
with episcopalian principles, but) the canons, and what 
he calls the common law of the Church. Burn cites 
Gibson, Benefice, sec. v. vol. 1. p. 163, last edit. Coke 
cites no authority, but states the fact, 4th Inst. 324. 

After all, if clergymen, beneficed or not, were re- 
quired to recognise the canons by any rule short of a 
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statute, such a recognition should perhaps be held void, 
as contrary to the wholesome course of common law, 
as tending to set up an empire within an empire, and 
as forming a sort of private tribunal by what would be 
termed a conspiracy, but that its object is good, or a 
club, but for the weight and multitude of its members; 
and it is even doubtful whether such a recognition could 
lawfully be made. To suppose that individuals have 
the power to make binding canons for the Church, or 
for themselves as members of it, is to render any such 
statute as that of 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. s. 2. unnecessary. 
And still further: if clergymen did recognise the 
canons, the question would still remain, what the canons 
were: for it may not be enough to produce canons un- 
der the authority of the King and Convocation. The 
recognition of the laws and usages of the Church, thereto- 
fore in force, where the common law does not interfere, 
in Henry the VIIIth’s time, does not prove which of 
these laws and usages are in force as not contrary to 
common law, and cannot apply prospectively to the Ca- 
nons of 1603. The opinion of Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
as cited by Lord Hardwicke, has already been given. 
The ratification of the canons by King James, in 
1603, regards the canons as proper to be observed by 
the spiritual persons named therein, and by all “ other 
** persons within this realm, as far as, lawfully being 
** members of the Church, it may concern them,” as ap- 
pears by the King’s Letters Patent of the 12th of April 
and the 25th of June 1603; and refers their obligation 
to the 25th Hen. VIII. c.19, entitled, ‘‘ The Submission 
“of the Clergy, and Restraint of Appeals,” as would 
appear: but that statute gives them no binding force 
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whatever ; nevertheless, King James commands these 
canons to be “ diligently observed, executed, and equally 
“kept by all his loving subjects in the provinces of 
*¢ Canterbury and York.” 

It does not appear to be made out that there is any 
sufficient authority for saying the Canons of 1603 bind 
the clergy, as canons distinct from previous usage ;_ but 
the canons have been allowed to express that usage in a 
way which might make it hazardous to dispute them. 
Now the 36th Canon is imperative, that no person shall 
be received into the ministry, nor be instituted or col- 
lated to any living &c., except he be licensed &c. and 
first subscribe the three Articles there set out, and to all 
things that are contained in them, willingly and ex animo. 

According to Gibson (Codex 1.148), the subscrip- 
tion required by the Canons of 1571, from every minister, 
was thus: “ Subscribet omnibus Articulis de religione 
* Christiané in quos consensum est in synodo et pub- 
* licé ad populum ubicunque Episcopus jusserit pate- 
** faciet conscientiam suam quid de illis Articulis et 
* universa doctrina sentiat.” 

Granting, however, that the requisition of the 36th 
Canon must be complied with, it is not such as to pre- 
clude a clergyman from petitioning for changes in the 
Prayer Book. 

The first of the three Articles to be subscribed is the 
King’s Supremacy. ‘The second and third Articles are 
in these words, and may tend to shew how difficult it is 
to tie up the conscience by words: | 

* 2. That the Book of Common Prayer and of order- 
“ing of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it 
“ nothing contrary to the word of God, and that it may 
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lawfully so be used; and that he himself will use the 
“form in the said book prescribed in the public prayer 
“and administration of the sacraments, and none other. 

« 3. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of Religion 
* agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both 
* provinces, and the whole clergy in the Convocation 
“holden in London in the year of our Lord God one 
* thousand five hundred and sixty and two; and that 
“he acknowledgeth all and every the Articles therein 
*‘ contained, being in number nine and thirty, besides 
* the Ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God.” 
The canon then goes on: 

“To these three Articles whosoever will subscribe, 
“he shall, for the avoiding of all ambiguities, subscribe 
“in this order and form of words, setting down both his 
“ christian and surname: I, N.N. do, willingly and ex 
* animo, subscribe to these three Articles above men- 
“ tioned, and to all things that are contained in them. 
“ And if any bishop shall ordain, admit, or license any 
“as aforesaid, except he first have subscribed in man- 
“ner and form as here we have appointed, he shall be 

“suspended from giving of orders and licenses to preach 
“for the space of twelve months. But if either of the 
*‘ Universities shall offend therein, we leave them to the 
“‘ danger of the law and his Majesty’s censure.” 

These two Articles in the 36th Canon do not require 
assent or consent to every thing in the Prayer Book. 
For any book to be styled contrary to the word of God, 
it would be requisite, aceording to common parlance, 
that it should contradict the word of God, and say what 
is there prohibited, or leave unsaid what is there en- 
joined. When a man believes that the word of God is 
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not contain any thing contrary to the word of God, and 
that so, on that account, it may lawfully be used, and 
declares he will use it himself, he has complied with 
the canon. 

There is not, therefore, in the Canons any thing to 
charge a clergyman with a breach of his positive en- 
gagements, when he petitions for changes in the Liturgy. 
And the Preface to the Prayer Book sanctions a latitude 
of construction, which may well be considered tanta- 
mount to an absolute change. 

The Reviewers of the old Prayer Book say of it, as it 
stood before their review, that, in their judgment, it 
did not contain in it, Ist, any thing contrary to the 
word of God or to sound doctrine; 2dly, any thing 
which a godly man might not with a good conscience 
use and submit unto; and 3dly, any thing which was 
not fairly defensible against any that should oppose the 
same. But then, after all three clauses, comes the qua- 
lification, viz.: “If it should be allowed such just and 
“ favourable construction as in common equity ought to 
* be allowed to all human writings, especially such as 
“are set forth by authority and even to the very best 
“ translations of the Holy Scripture itself.’ And then 
they give an account of the changes they made in 
language, which would almost supply the very words in 
which many would still express their desire for further 
changes now. ‘The qualification above cited attaches 
to all the three clauses, as most people will think; but 
it is enough to apply it to the last clause only: then it 
will mean as to the mass of our present Prayer Book, 
which agrees with the older one, that our present 
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Prayer Book requires not only a just, but even a fa- 
vourable construction to be allowed it, before the then 
Reviewers did or could judge that Prayer Book fairly 
defensible against its opponents. 

Here, then, we have a full and fair answer to those 
who venture to tell a clergyman he is doing something 
especially indecorous in him, by reason of his order, 
when he proposes variations in our Ritual. He says 
in a different form what the Prayer Book says itself. 
The Preface says, “ Construe thus:” the Petitioner for 
change says, “ Alter to that construction.” How far 
construction may be carried in the Church, is evident 
from many books; but it may be enough to refer to 
Bennet’s Paraphrase, 2d edit. 1709, pp. 271, 272, where 
he is defending the use of the Athanasian Creed. ‘The 
whole defence is one of construction: the whole change 
proposed may be, adopt that construction: for each 
man signs upon his own view of what changes 
should be. 

It is assumed throughout, that the changes advocated 
are such as will not introduce any positive change of 
any one tittle of the faith now held and professed by 
the Church of England, although they might introduce 
negative changes of many points. For instance, the 
disuse of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
were a negative change; that is, it would only detract 
from the quantity of profession which is now required, 
and leave the belief untouched. Of the same character, 
also, would be any such changes as left parents at 
liberty to stand as sponsors for their children; or re- 
lieved a clergyman from thanking God for the death of 
an habitual drunkard in a brawl occasioned by his 
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drunkenness, or gave him some discretion, under his 
Ordinary, in the conduct of the Services of our Church. 

When a clergyman comes forward to advocate such 
changes, and is therefore said to be deserting his order, 
if the saying were true, it might only shew that he was 
preferring some new means that seemed better calculated 
to preserve unity and uniformity, and prevent disorder 
and confusion in the Church of England, than the 
means previously adopted for the same end. Instead of 
reproaching him, we should be ready to shew him how 
the change he advocates would injure the Church of 
England, and so injure the Church of Christ... Many evil 
passions, envy, pride, covetousness, &c., may occasion 
or at least sharpen our reproaches in a degree unknown 
to ourselves, which quiet reasoning would either prevent 
or lessen, because it would of necessity detect their 
existence to an honest conscience: a tendency to find 
fault with our clergy betrays too sectarian a spirit, and 
should set an especial guard upon our life and upon our 
hearts: any man can be silent, if he will. 

It will have been observed, that the last of the three 
Articles subscribed under the 36th Canon implies a 
recognition of the Thirty-nine Articles; and upon 
that ground be it only said, that the proof from the Bible 
required by the last clause in the 8th Article renders 
the thorough reception and belief of the Athanasian 
Creed necessary if most certain warrant of Holy Scrip- 
ture be produced, and implies that such most certain 
warrant has been produced. ‘To the same effect is the 
20th of our Articles: yet, as the Church “ought not 
to decree any thing against Holy Writ, so, besides the 
same, ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed 
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for necessity of salvation:” and there the word “ besides” 
is very strong: so strong as to justify the remark 
that the warrant is not produced for the damnatory 
clauses. The 36th Canon may have punished the bishop 
in case he ordain non-subscribers, because there was 
not any power to require subscription from eandi- 
dates; and consequently there was not any power to 
punish their refusal to subscribe, or to deny them ordi- 
nation for that refusal. Burn remarks (165. vol. 1.) 
that the penalty seemeth not adequate to the offence ; 
for that it punishes others rather than the bishop, for 
the bishop’s default. 

That many difficulties must be overcome before any 
changes in the Liturgy can be made, is most certain. 
A. principal one would be the revision of our Bible. 
There are many passages in the Old Testament which 
they who understand Hebrew point out as inaccurate. 
Professor Lee, for instance, in his late volume of Ser- 
mons, corrects to good purpose the 4th verse of the 
16th chapter of Proverbs. As far as I can judge, the 
New Testament ought to be revised; and the task 
might begin now, although it need not be completed till 
the newly-discovered MSS. have been collated, and the 
result made known. Bp. Copleston has corrected the 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer (cot zovnood); Bp. 
Blomfield, the translation of (opdorouciv) 2 Tim. ii. 15; 
and Bp. Jebb. has mistaken this very text (Sermons, 
1824, p.353). Greater difficulties will embarrass our 
Church, if things remain as they are. To state these 
difficulties, and to effect their cure, let our language be 
clear and definitive, and our exertions vigorous and 
consistent ; above all, let our prayers be fervently 
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offered up to the Great Head of the Church, that 
Church which He purchased with His own blood, for 
its continual welfare: let our prayers be humble, yet im- 
portunate; earnest, as proceeding from the Spirit; and 
hopeful, as addressed to the Almighty. Much though 
it be which is to be done, assuredly the whole of what 
is to be done may be done safely and thoroughly, under 
the good hand of our God. We must bear in mind, that 
the visible Church was founded by Him, as well as the 
invisible Church; and is truly the object of His love. 
Without a visible Church there could not be known to 
us an invisible Church. Every writing in the New 
Testament, every record of the Apostolic Fathers, 
every page of early Church History bearing upon the 
subject, call upon Christians, as such, to obey those who 
watch for their souls (Heb. xiii. 17); and the appointed 
rulers for matters in their jurisdiction are, undoubtedly, 
bishops, priests, and deacons. Most especially, then, 
does it become their duty to beware how they exercise 
rule over their brethren in Christ, and unto what 
ordinances they require them to submit. The policy 
of our Church Establishment, in England, is that of 
our State: its lawful governors should have the go- 
vernment; and should so exercise it, that the governed 
may see, when their eyes are not sealed or diseased, 
that their good is the end proposed. And so Christian 
obedience and Christian empire concur to work peace 
on earth, good-will towards men. Under any other 
system, the best result would but be a discontented 
submission of the governed to as little wrong as possi- 
ble, and a discontented effort of the governors to 
benefit themselves as much as possible. It appears to 
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me, that the characters of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
are essential to a Church so large as ours: that so we 
have a Scriptural government: and that such govern- 
ment ought to take the most jealous care not to strain 
its power, not to over-tax willing obedience, but to 
remove all offences from its Offices and Articles, to lay 
aside all avoidable severity, and to shew a most parental 
love for all within the pale and a most earnest compas- 
sion for all who are without the pale of the Church. 
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CHAP. Itt, 


‘Tue Athanasian Creed, when considered apart from 
its damnatory clauses, is supposed to be more accurate 
than the other two creeds, and to carry sound doctrine 
beyond the point at which they would have left it. The 
opinions of Athanasius, and the language in which they 
are expressed, call for a few remarks, which every 
reader will apply as he thinks proper. 

The Benedictine editors of Athanasius (vol. 11. p. 628) 
have given a Latin confession of faith, which they 
think spurious, although it be commonly ascribed to 
Athanasius. From the following passage, it appears 
substance and hypostasis were taken for synonyms: 
“ Quisquis autem tres hypostases dicit, id est, tres sub- 
“ stantias, is sub nomine pietatis tres naturas conatur 
** asserere.” i 

The Benedictine editors, in their preface, have said 
much concerning the doctrine of Athanasius: and in 
the fifth paragraph, concerning the meaning of the 
Greek word hypostasis, which is translated into ‘ person, 
Heb.i.3; and into ‘substance,’ Heb. xi. 1; and into ‘con- 
fident boasting, from the context in 2 Cor.ix., 4; and 
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into ‘ confidence,’ 2 Cor. xi. 17: and also concerning the 
Greek word ousia, which is usually translated into 
‘substance.’ 

The words ousia and hypostasis are made of great 
importance by our creeds. What the Benedictine 
editors say is as follows: 

“ Although, indeed, Athanasius do, mostly, say that 
“ there are three hypostases, he by no means repudiates 
“ those who would have but one hypostasis admitted in 
“ the Trinity, so that they understand it concerning the 
“common substance of the persons, and keep the 
distinction of them uninjured: even he himself says 
“ that hypostasis is the same thing as ousia or sub- 
* stance, in that meaning however which is above stated.” 

“ Etsi porro tres hypostases esse plerumque dicat 
“ Athanasius nequaquam repudiat eos qui unicam hypo- 
* stasin admissam vellent in Trinitate, dum id de sub- 
“ stantia communi personarum intelligent earumque 
*¢ distinctionem servant illassam: im0, ipse quoque alicubi 
“ (1, 894) ait hypostasin id ipsum esse quod ousian seu 
‘* substantiam, ea videlicet quam supra commemorayimus 
“ sententia.” 

There is another creed, said to be copied from a very 
ancient MS., which is, as the Benedictine editors think, 
rightly and worthily ascribed to Athanasius, and: is 
printed vol. 1, p.1278. This creed states the right 
faith; and then goes on to condemn dissentients, and, 
among the rest, condemns those ¢& érépas imosracews 7 
ovciag packovTas civas tov Yiov rov Ocov, as at Nice in 325. 

On page 894 is the passage cited by the Benedictine 
editors, of which I think it. best to attempt a translation: 

“ If any one be willing to examine the Synod of Nice, 
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* and that of Ariminum, and compare them, he will 
“ find how pious was the former, how unreasonable was 
* the latter. They who assembled at Nice had not 
“been previously dissolved; for they confessed that 
“ the Son was of the substance of the Father. They 
“who assembled at Ariminum had been previously 
* dissolved twice, and were dissolved a third time in 
** Ariminum; and yet dared to publish that it was not 
“ yight to say God had substance or hypostasis. Hence 
“we may see, brethren, how they of Nice breathe of 
“the Bible; God himself saying in Exodus (iii. 14), 
“ ¢T am He who is:’ and by Jeremiah (xxiii. 18), ‘ Who 
‘© ig in His subsistence, and has seen His word:’ and 
“a little further (ver. 22), ‘ And if they had stood in 
“ (éy 77) my hypostasis, and heard my words: but 
*‘ hypostasis is substance, and has not any thing else 
“ sionified by it than ‘ What is itself: which Jeremiah 
“ names ‘ existence,’ (zapév, ix. 10), saying, ‘ And they 
‘‘ have not heard the voice of existence; for that which 
“is hypostasis and that which is substance is existence, 
“ for it is and it exists: and Paul, perceiving this, wrote — 
“to the Hebrews (i. 3), ‘ who being the brightness of 
“ His glory and the express image of His hypostasis.’ 
“ But these people of Ariminum, who seem to know the 
‘“ Bible and call themselves wise, seeing they will not 
“apply the term hypostasis to God (for so have they 
published their will at Ariminum and in other meetings 
‘“‘of theirs), how can it be that they were dissolved 
“ unjustly, even they themselves saying, as the fool in 
“ his heart, ‘ God is not.’ ” 

In general, then, and without some previous, agree- 
ment to the contrary, hypostasis must be taken as 
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synonymous with ousia; and each word signifies what is 
itself, and nothing else. It seems to me that our Church 
does not attach this meaning of these words to them in 
the version of our creeds: if so, at least the Church 
should give some explanation of the sense in which she 
contrasts the two words. ‘The Church should set forth 
the whole of any truth she advances; and should 
therefore honestly and fully declare in what sense she 
uses each of these variable words, and produce some 
warrant for using such words at all in formularies of 
faith; and then, when used, declaring thereby what is 
essential to salvation. 

It is very necessary for those who love the truth 
to bear in mind, that whatever words are used to ex- 
press the difficulties of an abstract creed, cannot have 
any substantive and demonstrable meanings of their 
own. Whatever meanings they have, whatever notions 
they convey, are, of necessity, entirely conventional, and 
dependent upon the admission or rejection of those 
meanings or notions by the parties using them for their 
truth, as between those parties. The meanings of all 
words are indeed conventional at first; but general 
usage soon makes most words current, under a given 
stamp. We may talk of a horse or a man, of temper or 
of generosity, and be well enough understood: but when 
we begin to talk about “substance,” it would be ad- 
visable first to ascertain our own meaning, and then 
state that meaning to those whom we wish to instruct: 
in other words, to define our terms. (See Waterland, 
2.215.) Then, as in Algebra, we can work out the 
value of “substance,” an unknown quantity, in terms 
which are known; and shall ascertain readily enough 
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whether any difference that exists result from the 
definitions being different, the working out being dif- 
ferent, or the value of the conclusion being different. 
For instance, let each of us learn from our friends what 
we mean by substance. Is a serpent of one substance 
with the bird it has eaten? Is beef of one substance 
with the blood it has formed? Where is the sub- 
stance of exploded gunpowder? Our creed is right 
when we take it right, that is, when we make it right by 
putting its own construction upon its own words: our 
creed is wrong when we make it wrong by putting our 
construction upon its words. 

The Athanasian Creed uses language which, if taken 
in the sense which Athanasius himself sometimes puts 
upon that language, will contradict the Nicene Creed ; 
as in the passage already cited on p.90. So that in the 
mouth of Athanasius person and substance might ap- 
pear, to a common reader, convertible terms for the 
purpose of a creed; and creeds are addressed to com- 
mon readers. ‘The Athanasian Creed might be, and 
rightly too, that there is one substance of the Father, 
another substance of the Son, and another substance 
of the Holy Ghost: while the Nicene Creed, and other 
expressions of Athanasius, are express that the Son 
is of one substance with the Father. Again, if the 
language of Athanasius be used, we are not to con- 
found the persons and not to divide the persons, or not 
to confound the substance and not to divide the sub- 
stance. Such melancholy trifling as this, about and 
upon the language of a creed, establishes beyond a 
doubt that a confession of faith for public use in our 
churches ought to be silent on the point which requires 
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such nice distinctions and such guarded reference to 
them, such philosophical accuracy, such scrupulous ad- 
measurement of qualities indefinitely revealed, such un- 
reasonable reconciliation of apparent contradictions. 

It will be observed, that these niceties are only con- 
demned when they come into public use in our churches. 
Out of our churches, and for keeping our faith in one 
sound form of words, and for keeping our words to the 
same meaning, much as the key-stone fixes the stones of 
an arch in their relative position, all these niceties may 
not only be, what they appear to myself, highly ad- 
visable, but may be absolutely necessary. Still, the say- 
ing of Cicero is now as true as when he said it: “ What- 
ever is meant for popular use should be clothed in po- 
pular language.” A miniature has its advantages; but 
for a large hall we prefer a portrait, to give each feature 
and form its exact expression and size. ‘The broad 
coarse colouring of the rudest likeness has more effect 
in such a situation than the delicate touches of the most 
finished miniature. In art, this adaptation to place has 
been well observed. A colossal statue is of rougher ma- 
terials and rougher workmanship: nor is that all; for 
often, when it is to stand high, the head and shoulders 
are larger in proportion than the legs, in order that the 
whole statue may look right and shapely when seen 
from below. The architect turns his knowledge to 
account in much the same way: and, in order to give 
the appearance of greater height, the columns of the 
Parthenon are of less diameter at the top than at the 
bottom of the shaft. When a stone is to be hewn, an 
oak to be cut down, or a pen to be mended, the proper 
instrument is selected. And the truth now pressed is, 
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that the Athanasian Creed, even when stripped of its 
damnatory clauses, is not the proper instrument for 
setting before our congregations the truth it professes 
to set before them, supposing it necessary to set before 
them such truth: and it is further pressed, that it is not 
advisable so to set before our congregrations such truth. 
Reading to them such a creed is something like what 
was so universally censured in the ancient Legislator, 
who not only made laws too severe, but, when they were 
made, engraved them in so small a character, that, when 
they were hung up for public instruction and warning, 
the eyes of the public were unable to read them. 

Let not a tenacious adherence to the means hereto- 
fore used for securing a good object deceive us into 
the abandonment of that object. Whatever truth is 
important should be expressed in familiar language; 
and so expressed, if possible, that its force may not 
depend upon any given word, or upon any particular 
form of expression. If it cannot be so expressed, it is 
most probable the truth is not important: for it is use 
that settles speech, and not dictionaries and grammars. 
Whatever is really and substantially believed, and held 
by any men to be important, will be found dwelling in 
their mouths, because it is in their hearts. 

Again, if the exact accuracy of our words be not 
appreciated, it is dangerous: for it tends to produce an 
oppressive notion of mystery, which ought to be cleared 
up when it concerns the religion we profess: and a 
vague consciousness of not doing our best to clear it up 
leads us on to a ready belief that it would be useless to 
do our best; and so we become superstitious, and cease 
to be religious. When the words are properly under- 
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stood, it is a true saying, that where mystery begins 
religion ends: and it were curious to trace how mystery 
lost its primary meaning of something not before known 
but then made known, and gained the meaning it now 
generally bears, of something that is not and cannot be 
known or understood. See Balguy, Charge 4. p. 208. 
In Cave’s Life of Eusebius, the Bishop’s letter to 
his people of Caesarea concerning the Creed of Nice in 
325 is translated at length; and it seems that the word 
“ consubstantial” was not in the creed prepared for con- 
sideration at the Council of Eusebius, but was introduced 
by the Emperor Constantine and much discussed, but 
understood and adopted as meaning that the Son of 
God had no kind of similitude with any creatures, but 
was only and in all things like unto this Father that 
begat him, not of any other subsistence or essence but 
of the Father: pp.14, 15. And the anathema, con- 
tained in this creed, is defended as a negative, “ because 
“that men ought not to use and teach expressions no 
“ where made use of in Scripture:” p.15. ‘The creed in 
Iinglish, as there given, and agreed to by the synod, is, 
“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker 
‘of all things visible and invisible; And in one Lord 
* Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten of the 
“ Father, that is, of the substance of the Father; God 
“of God, Light of Light, very God of very God; _be- 
“‘ sotten not made of the same substance with the Father, 
*‘ by whom all things were made, which are in Heaven 
“and in Earth; who for us men and for our salvation 
“‘ came down, and was incarnate, and was made man and 
“suffered ; the third day he rose again, ascended into 
“heaven, and shall come to judge the quick and the 
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“dead; And in the Holy Ghost. But for those that say, 
** there was a time when he was not, or that he was not 
“* before he was (begotten), or that he was made of things 
*‘ that had no existence; or that affirm the Son of God to 
“be of any other substance or essence, or that he was 
‘created, or is obnoxious to change or alteration, all 
“such the Catholick and Apostolick Church of God 
“does anathematize and reject.” 

Mr. Priestley has added to his edition of Pearson on 
the Creed, (London 1824,) ten useful pages containing 
many early creeds, from which the following passages 
are cited. The original of the creed approved at Nice 
in 325, as there given, seems to require the word “ be- 
gotten” to be added to Cave’s translation. The creed 
of Nice, as filled up and settled in the General Council 
at Constantinople in 381, is what is now commonly 
called the Nicene Creed, except that “ God of God” is 
not in the original, and the procession from the Son 
was added at a later period: but our common transla- 
tion does not convey to me the full force of ‘ ro Iwetua 
70 "Aytov, To Kupiov, to Gwomrotov, To éx tov Ilatpos éxmopevopevor, 
70 ovy Ilarpt xat Yid oupmpocxuvovpevov xat cuvdogalouevov, 70 
AaAnoav dix THY mpopytav.” Another reading 1S mpooxu- 
voumevov, Without the ovy. In the same book, p. 639, 
there is a creed set out at length, as having been exhi- 
bited at Sirmium, and afterwards published at the 
Council of Ariminum in 359, but disallowed by most of 
the bishops then present. The last clause in the Greek 
runs as follows: “ To 32 dvoua tis otatas dix TO KmAOVETEpOY 
Umd Tov Tarépw@v TEebcicbaL, Kyvooimevov JE UT TOV AawY, OKaV- 
durov Pépev, dix TO pire Tas ypapas TOUTO MEpleXELVY, PETE 
TOUTO TEpiaipeOnvar Kat mavTEeAas pndEemiay pVviysny ovotas em 
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Ocov clvas TOU Aoitov, dia TO THs Geias yoapas pndauov mepi 
Ilarpos xat Yiov ovctas meuvijacbas* oporov 08 Ayouev tov Yiov 7H 
Tlarpl xara mavta, os al ayia ypapal Aéyouaiy Te xat didao- 
xovow.” This creed is not exactly the same as that of 
Sirmium, according to the translation of the Sirmium 
Creed which Cave has published in his Life of Athana- 
sius, p. 156. 

There is some confusion in the dates of the Councils 
at Sirmium, which however do not affect my object: 
(see Semler Hist. Eccles. vol. 1. pp. 187, 188.) and from 
Cave’s authorities it should appear the Creed of Nice 
was adhered to at Sirmium exactly, “and the word 
substance’ remained unshaken both as to name and 
* thing,” (p. 159,) while the Council was fairly held; but 
that afterwards a deputation to the Emperor Constan- 
tine was so managed by the Arians, that a creed was at 
last agreed to in that Council, in terms which were equi- 
vocal and objectionable, and the creed itself was almost 
immediately retracted: (Cave, 161.) Afterwards, at 
Alexandria, these very words, ovcia and izdcracs, formed 
the principal debate of the Synod; which Synod found 
the ambiguity of these two words to be the cause of the 
dissension, and decreed that the Nicene Creed was the 
most excellent and accurate compendium of faith, and 
that thenceforth all parties should acquiesce in and 
make use of the terms agreed on in that council: (Caye’s 
Athanasius, 177. See also Routh Reliquiae Sacre, 
vol.u. p.525.) The whole of these disputes about 
creeds throughout the century is on record: and any 
reader will find how unwilling they were in every 
Council to make a creed, if such language may be 
admitted: “ Annuas atque menstruas de Deo fides 
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decernimus,’ was the indignant expression of St. Hilary 
of Poictiers. ‘The creed theretofore held and recorded 
at Nice did not, even in those times, require any such 
alteration as is now pressed upon us under the name of 
Athanasius ; a man too wise and too good to have drawn 
up any such a statement of what was, perhaps, and is, 
true, but cannot be known to be necessary for salvation. 
The Emperor Jovian said of him, in reply to his accu- 
sers: “That is enough which yourselves testify of him, 
“ that he speaks well, and preaches truly : and if, with his 
* tongue he teaches right, but believes amiss in his heart, 
“ he isin that case only answerable unto God.” (Cave, 184. ) 

Upon the.whole, it appears that the creed has conti- 
nued much the same from the earliest time, and has 
been all along substantially what is now called the 
Apostles’ Creed. Additions and explanations to meet 
particular errors have been unwarily called new and 
other creeds. It seems to me, that the Apostles’ Creed 
should be our creed; and that explanations of it, when 
necessary, should be read when it is read; and that 
these explanations should at any given time be pointed 
at any prevailing error, and varied according to the 
varied form of error. In that view, the Catechism 
explanation of it is hereafter submitted for use in our 
Church; since the prevailing error now appears the 
want of a practical consideration of the creed. The 
explanation given by St. Basil is excellent; and I have 
attempted a literal translation of it, as I am not aware 
of any existing translation from the Treatise on Faith, 
sec. 4. (See the Benedic. edit. vol.u. p.227; and 
the Preface, p. xlii.) Most of the ancient creeds are in 
the plural number, “ We believe,” &c. 
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ST. BASIL’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

After an excellent introduction, shewing how words. 
fall short of giving the character of God, he proceeds : 

“We therefore believe and confess (that there is) one 
True and Good God and Father Almighty, of Whom 
“are all things, the God and Father of our Lord and 
“God Jesus Christ. 

“‘ And (we believe and confess that there is) one His 
*‘ only-begotten Son, our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, 
“the only true (Lord and God), by Whom all things 
“received their existence, both visible things and invi- 
“sible things, and in Whom all things have consisted 
“(have stood because of their connexion with Him) ; 
** Who was in the beginning with God, and was God, 
“and afterwards, according to the Scripture, was seen 
‘upon earth, and lived among men as one of them; 
** Who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
**bery to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
“reputation; and having by His birth from a Virgin 
*‘ taken upon Himself the form of a servant, and having 
* been found in fashion as a man, fulfilled all things 
“which were written for Him and concerning Him, 
* according to the command of the Father, having be- 
“come obedient unto death, even the death of the 
“ Cross; and on the third day having been raised from 
“ the dead according to the Scriptures, He was seen by 
“his Holy Disciples and the rest, as it has been writ- 
“ten, and He went up into heaven, and sits down at 
“the right hand of the Father, whence He cometh at 
“the end of this world (and beginning of another) 
“in order that (after His coming again) He may then 
“raise up all men, and give to every man retribution 
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“ according to his conduct, when the just shall indeed 
“be taken to Himself into everlasting life and the 
“kingdom of the heavens; but sinners shall be con- 
* demned to everlasting punishment, where their worm 
** dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 

** And (we believe and confess that there is) one Holy 
** Spirit the Comforter, by Whom we have been sealed 
“unto the day of Redemption, the Spirit of truth, the 
“ Spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba Father, (the 
Spirit) which (Spirit) distributes and brings into ope- 
‘ration the free gifts from God to each man according 
“to what is profitable, as He willeth, (the Spirit) which 
“teaches and brings to remembrance all things what- 
* soever he hears from the Son (or from being with the Son, 
“ John xiv. 26. and xvi.13.), (the Spirit) which is good, 
“which leads the way into all the truth and stablishes 
‘all the believers unto certain knowledge and accurate 
*‘ confession and devout service and spiritual and true 
* worshipping of God the Father and His only-begotten 
“Son our Lord and God Jesus Christ and of Himself: 
“the name of each clearly distinguishing (and well de- 
“ termining) for us the individuality (or personality, the 
“ appropriate notion we have) of Him who is named, 
“ and there being assuredly as to each of them that are 
“named certain select peculiarities which are devoutly 
‘* contemplated (when we use that name, and which 
“form the reason for using and the propriety of using 
‘that name which we do use in preference to using either 
“of the other two names, and which make and point 
“ out the characteristic feature of its individuality), (that) 
* of the Father indeed in the peculiarity of (His being) 
‘Father, and (that) of the Son in the peculiarity of (His 
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* being) Son, and (that) of the Holy Ghost in the pecu- 
“Jliarity which properly belongs to Him, neither the 
“Holy Spirit speaking of Himself nor the Son doing 
“ any thing of Himself, and the Father indeed sending 
‘*the Son and the Son sending the Holy Ghost. 

“Thus we understand and thus we baptize into the 
* consubstantial Trinity, according to the commandment 
“of our Lord Himself, Jesus Christ, who says, Go forth 
“(and when you have gone forth, let the consequence 
“be that you have made all nations my disciples, bap- 
“tizing &c.) and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
“the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
“ Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things what- 
* soever I have commanded you. 

“Which things while we keep we are shewing our 
“love to Him, and are thought worthy to remain in it, 
“as it has been written: but if we do not keep these 
“ things, if we hold ourselves opposed to these things, 
‘“‘ we are convicted; for he that loveth me not, says the 
“ Lord, keepeth not my saying; and again, he that hath 
“my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
“loveth me.” 


Our translation of one passage, “thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” is somewhat ambiguous, 
and appears to retain as an idiom in English what is not 
an idiom in English, whatever it may be in Greek. It is 
taken for granted, that “in the form of God” is an ex- 
pression to imply the unknown majesty of Almighty God, 
in the same manner as Ezekiel speaks (and while he so 
speaks reproves the familiarity of modern times) about 
“the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the 
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Lord,” i. 28; so Numb. xii. 8. The true statement, 
according to our English version, appears to be, that 
as Christ is God, so, as God, He knew he did not take 
to Himself what did not belong to Himself when He took 
to Himself the being what God is (equal to, or as good 
as, God), yet nevertheless He did not look to His own 
passing excellence, He did not look to what was un- 
doubtedly His own, and so retain the fulness of his 
glory, but He looked to what others wanted, and so 
emptied Himself and set his creatures the example of 
His great humility. 

In attempting the translation of what even the Fathers 
say on the subject of religion, any one will feel the great 
difficulty of conveying their exact meaning. For my- 
self, I know nothing of the Fathers to justify any reader 
in putting faith in my construction of their meaning: 
my object is, simply to try to get at the real meaning, 
and any error will be gladly corrected. In St. Basil’s 
Creed I have followed the English Testament, but am 
bound to ask whether the passage from Philippians, 
ch. ii. v.6, might not be rendered otherwise. ‘There 
are four Sermons on this text at the end of vol. 1x. of 
Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 1827. 
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CHAR. Ly. 


W ru the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
many Churchmen have not any one feeling in unison. 
They believe them false and unchristian: and so they are 
admitted to be, when taken according to the letter, by 
some of the best writers on the subject. But many of 
these writers insist upon the propriety of taking the words 
of this creed under those limitations which they are 
pleased to term necessary. This, the best defence of the 
creed, is only negative; and if true, only amounts to this, 
that the creed is not of necessity, and in itself, injurious. 
It may be most evident to some persons, though it is not 
so to myself, that under these limitations, when once fully 
understood and fully admitted, the Athanasian Creed is 
not only true and Christian, but may also by this cor- 
rection become useful, in a degree and for a purpose in 
which and for which the other creeds are useless. But 
such a correction ought to be made at once, and not 
implied: and it cannot be said that these limitations are 
generally understood or admitted by those who receive 
the creed: and if they be, why is the simplicity of 
Christian truth to be endangered by leaving these limi- 
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tations so to be understood at the risk of the hearers, 
admitting for a moment that no worse consequence is 
demonstrable. The creed ought to speak for itself; and 
there is only one substantial reason assigned why it 
should not. This reason is the difficulty of making the 
change. But this reason admits the change ought to 
be made, by an implication, the extent of which must 
depend upon the reader’s construction of the extent of 
this objection. If the objection mean, as in strict sin- 
cerity it should, that but for the difficulty the change 
should be made, then the admission is complete. If the 
objection mean, that the difficulty is so great that the 
change which were else advisable must not be made, 
the judgment and nerve of the objector become the 
points of debate, and the propriety of the change, as a 
change, seems to be conceded here also. One thing is 
certain, that whenever the change is made, it can only be 
made at time present; and the difficulty of making that 
change in our now, our time present, is less than when 
that difficulty has been increased by letting slip our 
now, and adding the time we are losing to the weight of 
those years, which is already so great, that we shrink 
from applying our shoulders to the task. 

Again: assuming such a contradiction of errors and 
exclusion of heretics as the Athanasian Creed expresses 
to be for our present argument advisable, an unsus- 
tainable assumption; and granting that the Athanasian 
Creed without its damnatory clauses may be more 
useful than the other two creeds, because it most di- 
rectly meets certain given errors, and will in fact ex- 
clude from our Church some heretics whom the other 
two creeds will not exclude; it does not at all follow 
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that the Athanasian Creed should be used as part of 
our Church Service, or make in any way part of our 
Liturgy. The most that could be required as useful 
and salutary in this point of view would be, that the 
Athanasian Creed should stand among our Articles, as 
soon as it had been made to express what they who use 
it say they mean when they use it. The doctrines 
of peculiar creeds are enforced to prevent erroneous 
teachers misleading the people, whom they ought to 
lead aright into the way of life. The errors which the 
Athanasian Creed contradicts, and the heresies which 
the Athanasian Creed excludes, are errors and heresies, 
the professors of which, where any such professors exist 
at all, ought to be found in our congregations, that they 
may learn the truth; and ought not to be found in our 
pulpits, that truth may and error may not be taught 
thence. It is hardly possible that the proclamations of 
the Athanasian Creed in church can correct the errors 
and heresies they justly pronounce errors and heresies: 
and it is more than probable they will aggravate those 
errors and heresies in two ways; first; by keeping the 
adherents of those errors and heresies more out of the 
church on Sundays, and more opposed to it as Dissen- 
ters, than if the Athanasian Creed were never read in 
our church; and, secondly, by misleading the members 
of our own Church, and by converting those who 
believe themselves Protestants into sticklers for words. 
It has been said, that the object of the Athanasian 
Creed is not to correct error, but to protect truth; not 
to restore the lapsed, but to uphold the faithful. Let 
it at once be admitted, in order to avoid idle argument, 
that there is some truth in this saying; and let every 
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one for himself judge how much or how little this truth 
may be. In the first place, however, be it observed, the 
condemnation of another cannot, in any good and 
proper way, either protect truth, or uphold our faith: 
for it tells against inquiry, and addresses our fears, and 
cannot produce any real union, while it does produce an 
apparent union and so an apparent support: the bond 
of this apparent union (if any bond can be said in any 
degree to exist) can only be prejudice, so far as it 
depends upon the public profession of this creed. Every 
other purpose than that of maintaining a prejudice 
would be answered, if the creed were among our Arti- 
cles, and stripped of its damnatory clauses. The habitual 
utterance of a creed, without any definite and distinct 
notions of its character and precise meaning, makes the 
speaker the slave of his own lips. Even where the 
creed so uttered is, in itself, sound and reasonable, yet 
its adoption and profession become too often mere pre- 
judice, the result of what may almost be called a sort 
of mechanism in the mind, when not the result of any 
worse cause. 

Again, it may be further observed, that if to correct 
error be not to protect truth, the Athanasian Creed is 
indefensible, for it is addressed to the correction of 
error as a means of protecting the truth. If there be 
any thing more to the purpose of our present argument 
than a neat antithesis in the distinction between re- 
storing the lapsed and upholding the faithful, that more 
can hardly be supported as a defence of the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed: they, surely, cannot 
uphold the faithful in any sense which upholding the 

faithful may have in this antithesis. ‘The execution of 
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the guilty does not uphold the innocent: it deters, per- 
haps, in a greater or less degree, the wavering from 
guilt: but the wavering in faith cannot be deterred from 
unbelief: they are in unbelief, and must be persuaded 
to believe: they cannot derive any good from being 
terrified out of the adoption of erroneous opinions, by 
hearing the holder of them doomed to perish everlast- 
ingly, supposing that they really are so terrified. When 
the murderer is executed in due course of law, it may be 
that some individuals are deterred from committing mur- 
der by seeing his fate: but when the Athanasian Creed 
thunders out its curse without any lawful authority 
and in defiance of the primary truth of Protestantism, 
it may be (though the case is very different from the 
overt act of murder), it may be, the unstable are thereby 
deterred from avowing the opinions that might bring 
them within its curse. But this is not what can be fairly 
expressed by the words ‘ upholding the faithful;’ and the 
most probable result is, that the perverseness of men 
will make them reject the truth so proclaimed. It is 
not probable, now, that such a proclamation will raise 
any sound fear, and bring it into wholesome operation. 

When it is said the Athanasian Creed is without any 
lawful authority, it must be borne in mind, that not any 
Scriptural authority has yet been produced which di- 
rectly warrants mortal man in the utterance of its dam- 
natory clauses, whether just or unjust, expedient or 
inexpedient, in themselves. 

In the opinion of most members of our Church, they 
exceed the warrant of Holy Writ, and require the admis- 
sion of a peculiar construction of it, under circum- 
stances which render that admission very difficult. 
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Certainly there is not any command that Christians: 
should in such a manner, and upon such grounds, and 
for ever, condemn Christians or Heathens, brethren or 
strangers. ‘The damnatory clauses, however, are so 
strong, that as the Bible does not enjoin the use of 
such weapons in our warfare, the Athanasian Creed 
requires, what it has never been shewn to have, a most 
irresistible warrant from good feeling and sound rea- 
soning to justify the retention of these damnatory 
clauses: it calls for an affirmative defence of itself 
which has never yet been supplied, and cannot be de- 
fended by disproof of the arguments which indivi- 
duals may have urged against its unscriptural severity. 
The proclamations in the Athanasian Creed may be. 
eating away secretly the substance of that religion of 
which they leave a true form; like the East-Indian 
ants, devour, and escape observation frequently while 
they devour, the timbers of the stoutest edifice, yet 
leave an exact semblance of those timbers which they 
devour. ‘They who listen to, and insist upon listening 
to, the Athanasian Creed in church may learn to con- 
sider professions by word of mouth much more im- 
portant than they are, or can be. The danger is, that 
what is so attached to true creeds will be detached 
from sound and practical Christianity, and the duties 
consequent upon its real profession. Creeds have not, 
to the individuals holding them, any value separable 
from such practical Christianity: they are hard to un- 
derstand, it is easy. Where the end and object, and 
purpose of being understood, is, that men may act, and 
by so acting prove to themselves and to others their 
acceptance of the great salvation that is by Jesus 
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Christ, it is proof enough, and the best proof, that any 
declaration or principle is understood, when he that 
should understand it is acting upon it steadily and 
consistently day after day: and this is most true, 
whether the words he uses to express his understanding 
of that declaration or principle be or be not wisely 
chosen and fully adequate to express the feelings of 
his heart. In a practical sense, the Apostles’ Creed 
is more easily understood than either the Nicene Creed 
or the Athanasian Creed; and. the peculiarities of the 
Athanasian Creed are of little value when contrasted 
with the Apostles’ Creed, or with that excellent appli- 
cation of the Apostles’ Creed given in our Catechism 
and amounting to a belief in the Trinity: and belief 
in the Trinity seems to me to contain the very heart 
of religion, when rightly taken and duly obeyed in 
spirit, condensed into one technical term by common 
consent of the whole Church. 

It is an objection to the Athanasian Creed that it 
puts the Apostles’ Creed aside several times in each 
year. It is a further objection to the Athanasian 
Creed that its adherents who have examined and know 
its truth and accuracy (save in the damnatory clauses) 
have too often a sort of perverse self-complacency in 
defending the positions which have cost them so much 
labour. By such self-complacency, and the feelings 
connected with a comparison of ourselves who admit 
the creed with those who reject it, the present use of 
the Athanasian Creed is a most dangerous source of 
spiritual as well as intellectual pride; and is opposed 
to Christian mildness and charity, as far as it tends to 
make us think well of ourselves and ill of others: and 
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not simply think ill of others, but of those others who 
are likely to feel we bring them forward without any 
necessity, for the sole and express purpose of condemn- 
ing them. ‘This condemnation of them may possibly 
. be just; may possibly be necessary, as a warning to 
others and to ourselves: but, even supposing it were 
both just and necessary, our admission and knowledge 
of that justice and necessity is of such a nature, that 
what we admit and know cannot be brought home to 
others so that they shall admit it and know it as by 
demonstration or by the force of a greater probability 
on our side. It may be necessary for me to declare 
the probable fate of my neighbours; but unless my 
declaring it make them or be likely to make them, 
under existing circumstances, think it probable also, at 
least it might as well be left undeclared, as far as they 
are concerned: and for me, a positive assertion of my 
own faith is all that can concern me; and such an 
assertion is the Apostles’ Creed, or, more fully, the 
Nicene Creed. If I assert, and in too authoritative a 
tone, the excellence of my own creed, men will suspect 
my motives, and might be spared that suspicion: but 
if I go on to condemn them, and they acquit me, by an 
almost unprecedented charity, of all party spirit, pride 
and prejudice, of all malice, hatred and envy, of all 
jealousies and littleness of mind, if they give me credit 
for a sincerity which my tone so fearfully discredits, 
still they must see that I am not wise, because I am 
judging them by myself, and that Iam making my own 
opinions absolute authority on a point in which my 
opinion is not capable of being brought to any test or 
submitted to the ordeal of evidence, as a matter of fact 
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may be: it is merely the conviction of my own mind ; 
and for me to act against others upon such a convic- 
tion is mental tyranny, not less offensive and hardly 
less gross than that which the old robber exercised, 
when he fitted his prisoners to the bed that suited his 
own stature, by cutting off more or less of the legs of 
the tall victims, and extending the short ones on the 


rack. 
In another point of view, a strong objection may be 


urged against the Athanasian Creed. In terms, the use 
of a creed which is a condemnation of particular errors 
is an abuse of such a creed where those errors do not 
prevail. It would seem that a possibility or a proba- 
bility that such errors might arise would not justify 
such an use of the creed as would imply they had arisen. 
The laws of England are not often passed upon con- 
jectural anticipations of offences. When we are look- 
ing to the future, what is possible and what is probable 
are often estimated by fear as well as by reason. There 
is not now prevalent, or reported to be prevalent, any 
error which is better corrected by reading the Athana- 
sian Creed in church than by reading the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Nicene Creed. But if the authorities of 
our Church, as now constituted and existing, allege and 
prove that there is now prevalent any such error, and 
that it is their persuasion the Athanasian Creed should 
continue in use as it now is in use, let it continue so. 
The question of a schism will then be brought to a 
determination; and the present compromise between 
what was and what is the meaning of the creed will be 
no longer practicable. The meaning of the Church 
that now is, and the Church that was on the last review 
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of our Liturgy, will then be declared the same or not 
the same, and Churchmen will follow their own con- 
sciences at the peril of their own souls. They ought 
not to be biassed by any names on such a question as 
this, “ Shall the present use of the Athanasian Creed be 
continued or discontinued :” but if authorities were to 
determine the answer, it is most probable the Athana- 
sian Creed would disappear from our Liturgy. It does 
not at all follow that they who placed it there, or they 
who left it there a century or a year ago, would approve 
its retention at the present moment. 

It is observable, that the earliest creeds are the most 
positive (as opposed to negative) in their character, 
and are the nearest to assertions of the truth, and the 
furthest from condemnations of error; while, in later 
times, articles of faith are essentially, in any particular 
Church, rather condemnations of error than assertions of 
truth: and the reason may be, that, at first, creeds were 
framed with a view to Christianity as distinct from 
idolatry, and with less view to the personal belief and 
character of the framers; while articles in any particular 
Church are framed with a view to a particular con- 
struction of some truths of Christianity; which con- 
struction the sins and errors of the age, or the particular 
country in which that Church is founded, render or 
seem to render it necessary to insist upon as esssential 
or highly advisable; and this is most easily and expli- 
citly done by a condemnation of the opposite miscon- 
struction. 

The noble interpretation put upon the Apostles’ 
Creed in our Catechism is enough to warrant its adhe- 
rents as being members of Christ, children of God, and 
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inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven. “ Whoso keepeth 
* the word of Christ, in him verily is the love of God 
“perfected: hereby know we that we are in Him. 
« He that saith he abideth in Him, ought himself also 
“ to walk even as He walked.” 1 John iii. 5. 

Our rubric is misunderstood; and the Litany has, in 
most places, ceased to be a distinct service. We have 
now two services made into one; and so two creeds in 
the same service. The Catechism interpretation of the 
creed, instead of a second creed, might be well intro- 
duced into the public service, from its very practical 
character: nor could it be said to interfere with the 
Nicene or with the Apostles’ Creed, in as much as it 
expresses the main truths and purposes common to 
both. One word might perhaps be better changed into 
an exact synonym (‘elect’ to ‘chosen’); and it might 
be further changed, according to the precedent of the 
Athanasian Creed, into the third person, and proceed 
something to the following effect. The substance and 
expressions now set forth are meant as an illustration of 
what might be expected to be done by competent per- 
sons, and be expressed by them in as few and as plain 
and as Scriptural words as our language willsupply. The 
object proposed is something which may have the use of 
a creed, and yet not exactly be a creed: which shall 
be a plain declaration of a plain and essential doctrine 
without any condemnation of our neighbour, but not 
without a solemn warning against error. If the ex- 
pression now used be too exclusive by implication, and 
too like the Latin of the Athanasian Creed, let it be 
displaced by a simple, decided, and quiet assertion of 
‘Scripture authority. 
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This creed is hazarded only to turn the reader's 
thoughts to the practical consideration of creeds, The 
doxology seems to me proof positive what the earliest 
Christians thought of the doctrine of the Trinity. They 
knew its importance, and built their practice upon their 
doctrine. Many in England reverse their practice, and 
expect fruit without having even planted the tree. 
The use of the various forms of the doxology affords 
a fair instance of the necessity for correcting expres- 
sions by creeds, at times. Cave, in his Life of St. Basil, 
p- 252, cites the four forms in use, (and that an indiscri- 
minate use,) until the progress of Arianism fixed a pre- 
ference upon the only one of the four which Arians 
could not use. He cites Theod. lib. 2. c. 24. p.106; 
Sozom. lib. 3. c. 20. p.'533; and Philost. lib. 3. c. 13. 
Milner, vol. 11. p. 83. cent. 4. ch. 4. seems to have con- 
sidered Flavian the first who composed the one doxo- 
logy which the Arians would not use: but the lan- 
guage of Philostorgius does not of necessity convey that 
notion: 

"Ore gnoi rov Avrioxyeias DAaBiavov TAnOOS Movaxov ouvayeEl- 
pavra mparov avaBonoo sofa Warp xat Yio xal “Ayio Uvetpare 
TOV yx md avToU Tous mév O0Fa Ilarpl Sic Yiov ev “Ayio Tvetmare 
Aéyetv, xal ravtyvy maddov thy éxpovnow emimodcte* ous dé 
dog Llarpi év Yio xat “Ayio Ivetpare. 

The Evening Hymn, Routh, 3, 299. and the citation 
of it by St. Basil, are authority for a very ancient doxo- 
logy. 

_ There are other expressions of St. Basil to the same 

effect: De Spiritu Sancto, c.’7. & c.9. See also Brett’s 

Ancient Liturgies; the Clementine, pp.11 and 12; and 

Chrysostom’s, p.51; and the Letter of Athanasius to 
12 
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Jovian, Cave 183. See Bingham’s Antiquities, vol. vr. _ 
pp. 382 and 384. Bk.14. ch. 2. and p. 372. Bk.14. ch. 1. 

It seems right then to hazard an inquiry how far 
some such an application of the Apostles’ Creed as the 
following might be preferable to a second creed in the 
same day. 


M. He that wishes to share the promises of the 
Gospel,’ 

P. To stand and rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God, 

M. To know the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, 

P. To seek God according to His own word, 

M. Let him learn to believe and to confess his belief; 

P. Let him rightly endeavour to live according to his 


his belief 

M. In God the Father, who made him and all the 
world, 

P. In God the Son, who redeemed him and all 
mankind, 


M. In God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth him and 
all the chosen people of God. 

P. Now unto God, The Father, The Son, and The 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory world with- 
out end. Amen. 


And some explanation of the creed, such as the 
bishops might approve, were useful: for the Catechism 
is not entirely justified in saying we learn from the 
Apostles’ Creed the truths which we do learn from our 
Bibles, and, having learnt them there, trace them in the 
creed. | 

For myself, I feel bound to state that I do not see 
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the necessity for the introduction of any formal creed 
into our public worship: although I am well aware that 
such an introduction has use and authority, still it has 
greater evils attending it, upon the best consideration 
and most careful weighing I can give the subject. And 
the use might be had without the evils perhaps, if the 
creed were changed in character, or repeated at the 
Sacraments only. When a man’s heart is burning 
within him at church, when he feels in some poor mea- 
sure what Almighty God has done and is doing for sin- 
ners, an officious creed is a jar not easily described. 
When he sees how soon men began to trifle about the 
great salvation with many words, and how the greatest 
part of the world is now lying in sin, it is almost painful 
to listen to the busy, bustling, accuracy of the Athana- 
sian commentary on the fearful sentence which will as- 
suredly be pronounced against the wicked. The 25th 
chapter of Matthew would have a different effect, and 
bear a very different character, if that were read in our 
churches instead of the Athanasian Creed. It has cer- 
tainly been argued that the Thirty-nine Articles should 
be considered as a sort of qualification of the creed: in 
that case, however, the qualification should be read 
where the statements that want such qualification are 
read. In that case the Athanasian Creed leaves an 
erroneous impression of our faith upon the hearers in 
our church. | 

In 1825, the Rev. William Napper, Rector of Tam- 
laght o’Crilly, in the diocese of Derry, published, through 
Oliphant, Edinburgh, an 8vo. pamphlet of sixty-five 
pages, entitled “ An Essay on the practicability, advan- 
tages and duty of uniting due conformity to the standards 
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of the Established Church of England and Ireland, 
with complete liberty of conscience:” from which the 
following extracts are taken. They accord well with 
his defence of the usefulness and free circulation of the 
Bible. 

“Tt is a precept most distinctly delivered, to endea- 
“vour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
“peace. This, therefore, every Christian ought to 
“regard as paramount and indispensable. ‘There are 
“good reasons too for desiring, and by Christian 
“methods endeavouring, to produce uniformity. But 
“as uniformity is not commanded in the word of God, 
“it must be a secondary object to that which is com- 
“ manded.” p. 64. 

*‘ It becomes us in all humility and godly sincerity to 
“search and try our ways, and to remove from among 
“us every evil, as it is made manifest in the progress. of 
“ Christian light shining brighter and brighter unto the 
“perfect day. Many things may have admitted excuse 
“and palliation in the early stages of the Reformation 
*‘ which would now be inexcusable. Our fathers were, 
“indeed, men to whom it would be the utmost arrogance 
“not to look up with profound deference and venera- 
“tion; but they were not altogether emancipated from 
“the trammels of prejudice and the anti-christian ha- 
“bits of preceding times. No wonder that an age in 
“which even Protestants deemed it lawful in some cases 
“to burn heretics should produce laws to bind con- 
“science. Such laws may force an outward confor- 
“mity; but they cannot erect a steady fabric of living 
“stones, cemented together by the divine attractions of 
“truth and love. There must be sufficient space for 
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“the mind to move and for the faculties to grow, 
“ otherwise our moral and intellectual condition cannot 
“be sound. On the other hand, wisdom and expe- 
‘rience are not to be thrown aside, to make room for 
“the rashness of innovation.” p. 44. 

“ Let us endeavour to profit even by the errors of 
“past ages, and to weigh the matter in an even 
“ balance.” p. 51. 

“ Even from very vigilant and holy eyes many cir- 
“cumstances may have contributed to conceal the ex- 
“istence of what is wrong for a long time: they may 
* have been so earnestly directed to other objects, as to 
* overlook that to which it is now attempted to draw 
“attention. If a transient glance may have been cast 
*‘ upon it, the ingenuity of the heart in finding excuses, 
* the authority of custom and example, the balancing of 
“evil consequences anticipated against evils acknow- 
*ledged to exist, and a thousand other possibilities, 
“ may have obscured: our vision. But as to the rule of 
* weighing evils against evils and choosing the less, it is 
* one of those proverbial maxims which require clear 
“interpretation and careful distinctions before they can 
“be admitted as principles of action. Nothing can 
“justify sin. Our business is to obey, and leave events 
“to God. For example, we are bound to forfeit all 
“ things, even life itself, rather than to deny Christ, or 
“burn one grain of incense upon an idol’s altar. Nay, 
*‘ we ought certainly to refuse, though it might seem, to 
“ human view, as if the safety not of an individual or a 
“family, but of an empire depended upon our com- 
“plianee. Are we then to pay no regard to conse- 
“quences? Certainly we are: but it is a secondary 
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“regard, which is due to that consideration. Where we 
“have no precept, we are to be guided by the soundest 
‘‘ discretion; but we are not to set up our own prudence 
“in opposition to infinite wisdom. We do this when, 
“upon a calculation of consequences, we presume to 
“disobey. Obedience, en the contrary, takes God for 
“its guide, and the best consequences must infallibly 
“follow. We are not able to discern the connexion, 
“but it is as sure as the immutability of the Most 
High,” 

“ Under the sanction of these principles, examination 
“is implored, to ascertain whether sin attaches to the 
‘imperative demand of unlimited assent. Where great 
“numbers of men are included within the operation of 
“such a law, it assumes the probability of a wider co- 
** incidence of opinions than is compatible with the varied 
“texture of the human mind. Hence it offers a very 
‘ general temptation to insincerity, and must be liable 
“to the imputation of sin. In the progress of time the 
‘‘ evil becomes aggravated: for nothing less than infalli- 
bility can arrogate such a claim as this—that no future 
“veneration shall be able to discover any thing that 
*‘ ought not to receive unfeigned assent and consent.” 

An Essay on the omission of Creeds, Liturgies, and 
‘Codes of Ecclesiastical Canons in the New Testament, 
by Dr. Whately, p. 37 to 40, contains these remarks, of 
which I would ask the reader’s consideration. 

“ To the Church then has her all-wise Founder left 
“the office of teaching, to the Scriptures, that of 
proving, the Christian doctrines; to the Scriptures He 
“has left the delineation of Christian principles; to 
“each Church, the application of those principles, in 
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“ their symbols or articles of religion, in their forms of 
‘* worship, and in their ecclesiastical regulations. 

“ Against such compositions (for some of which there 
“must always be need) drawn up by uninspired writers, 
“the objections which would have existed against their 
*‘ forming a part of Scripture, do not lie: first, because 
** we need not scruple to alter them from time to time, 
“as occasions may require; and, secondly, because the 
** very circumstance of their being not inspired, calls on 
* us diligently to search the Scriptures, and affords a 
‘‘ wholesome exercise to our minds in comparing the 
“ compositions of fallible men with the records of inspi- 
* yation. How admirable do the provisions of Divine 
* Wisdom appear, even from the slight and indistinct 
“‘ views we obtain of it! It has supplied us by reve- 
* lation with the knowledge of what we could not have 
** discovered for ourselves; and it has left us to our- 
* selves precisely in those points in which it is best for 
‘* us that we should be so left.: 

“We may however perversely refuse to take advan- 
“tage of these wise provisions, by exalting, like the 
“ Romanists, the creeds, formularies, &c. which are 
“ sanctioned by tradition, and by the enactments of a 
** Church, to a level with the Scriptures. Then indeed 
“we incur the evils already spoken of, with the addi- 
*‘ tional one of ‘ teaching for doctrines the command- 
“ ments of men. ‘The system of the Church of Rome 
‘“‘ accordingly tends to foster that neglect of the study 
“ of Scripture, that averseness from labour in the investi- 
gation of truth, that indolent, uninquiring acquiescence 
“ in what is ready prepared for acceptance in the lump ; 
“to which man is by nature so much disposed, and 
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* which the structure of the Christian Scriptures seems 
“to have been expressly designed to guard against. 
** And all this evil is incurred by reliance on an infalli- 
“ bility which after all is only imaginary. 

“If we would be Protestants, in spirit, and not 
*‘ merely in name, we must be careful to keep each class 
“* of compositions to its own proper use: let catechisms, 
“ homilies, in short, works of Christian instruction, be 
“employed for instruction; liturgies, and other devo- 
“tional works, for devotional purposes; symbols or 
“ articles of faith, for their proper purpose, to furnish, 
“in conjunction with the others, (for all the authorised 
* formularies of a Church partake, in some degree, 
“of the character of these) a test of any one’s 
‘‘ fitness to be received as a member, or a minister, of 
“each Church, respectively: and let the Scriptures, 
“ and the Scriptures only, be appealed to for a decision 
* on questions of doctrine. It is their peculiar province 
* to furnish proofs. We may call in indeed the aid of 
* learned and judicious, but uninspired authors, in cases 
‘* where doubts. have been raised as to the true sense of 
“‘ Scripture; but. we must always appeal to these, along 
“ with, im connexion with, and im subservience to, the 
** sacred writings.” 

In an excellent sermon by the same scriptural divine, 
whose useful reasoning and high Christianity need not 
any selfish commendation, it is well observed, “'That 
* each man is bound to act according to the best of his 
‘judgment, but not according to the worst of his 
‘* judgment; and that he who refuses. to hear reason, 
“and makes up his mind in defiance of proofs which 
“he cannot overthrow, will have as much to answer for 
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“as if he had acted against his own persuasion: since, 
‘in fact, it is an easy task for any one to bias his own 
‘judgment, and bring himself to believe any thing 
“whatever that his inclinations lead to. But because 
‘one man is not accountable to another for the opinion 
“he may hold, many are apt to think they are not 
‘accountable to God for it: and, that whatever points 
* are left to their own discretion are, in fact, left to their 
“own indiscretion, to the fancy and caprice of each 
* individual: in short, that for any thing for which we 
‘are responsible only to God we are not responsible at 
“all.” p.18. Whatever is perceived plainly to be the 
“ will of God, is to be done at once for His sake, whe- 
“ther to our judgment the thing may appear expedient 
“ornot.” “It is one of the appointed trials of our 
“ faith to be called upon to act occasionally against our 
* judgment, when it is plain what is the will of God; 
to brave all seeming danger in such a. case, and with 
“cheerful confidence to leave the event to His provyi- 
dence.” p. 19. 
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CHAP. V. 


Tue Petition with which this pamphlet is to be con- 
cluded implies that a National Religion ought to be 
cultivated in every possible way, and brought into 
action on every possible occasion. The changes pro- 
posed in our Liturgy are proposed as likely to extend 
the nominal and real profession of adherence to our 
Establishment: and the point is so important, that 
however trite may be the truths which bear on it, they 
must be re-printed here. Our Church somewhat 
mistakes the character of Athanasius, when she allows 
the creed to be “ commonly called” his, and implies that 
he would use such a creed now, for advancing the 
kingdom of God: for that high and holy purpose 
Athanasius has himself declared “persuasion is ad- 
visable, and not compulsion.” 

Warburton has well shewn, in his eleventh sermon, 
that the words recorded by St. Luke, ix. 50, “ He that 
is not against you is for you,’ require an acceptance 
of every man who holds “ the faith of Jesus” into the 
communion of saints; while the words recorded by 
St. Matthew, xii. 30, “ He that is not with me is against 
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me,” apply only to those who refuse to hold “ the faith 
of Jesus.” If the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed applied only to a given Church, and the doctrines 
of that Church were entirely scriptural, so that ad- 
mission to the communion of that Church were refused 
dissidents but admission to the communion of saints left 
open, the commandment implied in the words ‘“ He 
that is not against you is for you” would not be 
broken; and the commandment implied in the words 
* He that is not with me is against me” would not be 
pressed into a service it disclaims. “ God and man 
“ have indeed been perpetually at strife: the one to 
** produce good out of evil; the other to produce evil 
“ out of good.” Warburton, Ser. 25.  — “* The words 
“cited from St. Luke were occasioned by the Disci- 
* ples forbidding a man the exercise of his ministry, 
“though he professed his faith in Jesus, because he 
*‘ conformed not to the discipline of the twelve: but the 
*‘ words cited from St. Matthew were directed to another 
* sort of men, his enemies the Pharisees, who when 
*“‘ they were convinced of the truth of His miracles were 
** yet so prejudiced against His mission that they af- 
*‘ fected to believe He cast out devils by the Prince of 
“the devils.” “Itis dissenting from the faith of Jesus, 
* not from the discipline of a Church denominated from 
“ Him, which deprives the dissentient of any share 
“in Him.” “ The two texts agree well together, and 
“imply the truth of one another.” = “* One class err in 
** supposing there is no salvation out of the pale of their 
** own Church: another, in supposing there is no happi- 
“ ness which moral virtue alone is not able to procure.” 
“ It is expedient for the better conveyance of the glad 
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“tidings of the Gospel that the disciples of Christ 
“should be formed into a kind of sodality; yet the. 
“ Founder of our holy faith never intended this or any 
“ other religious society to be part of its essentials.” 
“ A principle which narrows the communion of saints 
“is contrary to the doctrine of redemption.” ‘The 
** nature of things requires that men professing a religion 
* should form themselves into a society, in order to 
*‘ support that profession.” But “the better security 
of the faith” does not require that this or that society, 
but only that a society should exist. “ The society 
“made no essential part of Christian religion, nor 
* needed a Church of one denomination within which 
“‘ the benefits of it should be confined.” “'There is a 
“‘ wide difference between declining to join in com- 
* munion with this or that Church here, and excluding 
* them from the communion of saints hereafter. No- 
“ thing can justify the latter.” “ He that is not against 
“‘us is for us, and will be treated by our heavenly 
* Master, not as a rebel but a subject, and therefore 
“ should be now considered by us as he will be by Him 
“ Who is the common Judge of us both.” Warburton’s 
11th Sermon. 

In the 12th sermon, Warburton shews the mistake 
of many good men, when they press for what they call 
the comprehension of distinct sects of Christians under 
one form of worship, ‘The bond of peace is provided, 
and should hold together those who cannot in conscience 
adopt an uniformity of worship. ‘ ‘The comprehension 
“‘ must either be so large and loose as to dissolve all 
“‘ Church Government and even religious society: or 
“ if it be so tempered as to keep these subsisting, there 
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“will be need of all the regulations which distinguish 
“ and separate things tolerated from things established ; 
* and then comprehension will shrink back again into an 
“empty name.” “ Unity of Spirit cannot be purchased 
“ at too high a price, yet uniformity of established wor- 
“‘ ship may be bought too dear.” “If the question be 
“ of matters indifferent, why are they not complied with 
“ for the sake of so great a blessing as the unity of the 
** Spirit, how foolishly or obstinately soever demanded. 
‘ Allow them to be weak or wilful for insisting on indif- 
“ferent things as the terms of fellow-membership in 
“ Church communion. Do we shew less of this imbe- 
“ cility in refusing to comply with them in these indiffe- 
* rences? which, because they are so, we pretend our 
“ opposites should not be indulged in. For wherein con- 
“sists their fault or folly, but in treating indifferent 
“points as duties by an. obstinate demand of them? 
* And wherein consists our wisdom, but in treating in- 
“‘ different points as sins by as obstinate a refusal? 
** Now when.this mutual miscarriage hath defeated, as 
it often hath done, the repeated endeavours of good 
*‘ men on all sides to restore the violated unity of the 
“ Spirit, each party may reasonably blame the conduct 
“of the other, but itis impossible he can justify his own. 
* Indeed it would be hard to say who are most to blame ; 
“ those who oppose established authority for the im- 
“position of matters indifferent; or that authority 
“which rigidly insists on them, and will abate nothing 
“ for the sake of tender uninformed consciences. I say 
“it would be hard to resolve this, had not the Holy 
* Apostle done it for us, where he says, We that are 
“ strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
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« not to please ourselves. I myself, says he, do so, and 
“ all for the Gospel’s sake. This is the man who tells 
“ us he had fought a good fight and overcome. And we 
“ may believe him, for in this contention the party that 
* submits is always conqueror.” 

A nation, as such, is bound to confess its allegiance 
to Almighty God, and to declare its faith When a 
whole household are serving God in earnest, and pray 
to Him for all help, and praise Him for His continual 
goodness, any one member of that household is so much 
the better able to attend to and profit by his private 
devotions. Ifthe whole nation were serving God with 
one heart and one mind, an influence of the same kind 
would extend through every household; and the true 
character of Christianity become known and felt in a 
degree which has not yet been realized in the world, 
and which might tend to explain the commencement of 
the kingdom of God upon earth. Whatever is likely 
to make or keep the form of faith adopted by the 
nation less acceptable than it might be rendered, and 
that without error, to the nation at large, renders the 
national religion less practicable: and as the national 
religion becomes less reducible into practice, it loses 
its hold upon the nation, and indifference or something 
worse increases. What is called liberality begins to 
separate all religion from the councils of the nation, 
from its public institutions, and its public observances ; 
the means of education cease to be placed under the 
blessing of Almighty God; and the business of public 
life is openly carried on without prayer. 

In such a degree, then, as the Creeds and Articles of 
our Established Church go beyond what is enough for 
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the admitting its members into communion, they drive 
men into dissent, and render the religious co-operation 
of the whole nation less practicable, while they render 
dissent more plausible and irreligion almost inevitable : 
for where large bodies of men cannot agree to join in 
religion, they are apt to take up a false position, and 
say we will have our religion, but not here, in this 
our present purpose: because without religion here we 
can, and with it here we cannot, unite in our purpose. 
And this false position, when taken, is made an argu- 
ment for its previous choice and its maintenance. 

At this time it seems more than usually necessary to 
press the truths that our nation should, as such, acknow- 
ledge her God, and that the doors of our Established 
Church should be thrown open as wide as possible, and 
the language of all her Services should be as general as 
possible. The excitements of the last fifty years have 
been great, and especially adverse to the growth and 
maintenance of true religion. For some years past we 
have been departing, as a nation, further and further from 
that central security which it should be our constant 
endeavour to attain and keep. In our every revolution 
round the point of rest, according to the course of natural 
laws, we are in imminent danger of being whirled away 
from it for ever. Great Britain, in all her principles 
and laws and institutions, like every individual in all his 
thoughts and words and deeds, should seek the king- 
dom of Christ and His righteousness first and fore- 
most; and then, all things necessary for this life will be 
added, nay, shall be added. The Author of the pro- 
mise, the only giver of good gifts, will judge what those 
things may be which are necessary. A Christian nation 
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cannot be justified in putting that first and foremost 
which the Master they profess to obey requires them 
to put last. A Christian nation cannot be justified in 
leaving out that which they are ordered to seek first 
and foremost. But the madness is complete when we 
leave out what is first for the sake of obtaining those 
very things which the Almighty has declared secondary, 
at the same time that He also declared he knew them 
to be necessary, and would therefore grant them to us 
if we followed them as secondary objects and not as 
primary objects. Let our nation look with a single eye 
and a faithful heart to the glory of God, and there is 
the best reason to hope that wise schemes and active 
furtherance of them will soon attest His providence. 
“Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings! be learned, ye 
that are judges of the earth; serve the Lord in fear, 
and rejoice unto Him with reverence.” 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, that whatever a na- 
tion or individual may seek apart from God, and without 
reference to Him, cannot be a good. Riches or power 
or information alike depend upon His blessing for their 
character while using and their result when.used, and 
without it are a mere provision for the flesh and the lusts 
thereof. A traveller to the heavenly Jerusalem may not, 
indeed, as he plants each foot successively a step nearer 
his home, think at the instant of that home, but at least 
the general purpose with which he got up in the morning 
remains at his heart and guides him homeward through 
the day; and he lies down at night under God’s bless- 
ing, conscious that one stage more of his journey is 
over. His compass is duly consulted at his uprising; 
and his face is set to the east again at early dawn, not 
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to the west, not to the north, not.to the south; and he 
stedfastly keeps his direction, not so much heeding the 
scenery of the district, as holding on his way, yet thank- 
ing God in his heart for every beautiful sight and all 
the comforts of the journey, and so enjoying the journey 
itself in a degree to which they who are godless in the 
world must remain strangers. 

Something of this kind holds true of a nation; and it 
is on that account, be it again said, that it seems so very 
desirable that every nation should profess and have one 
form of faith, and that as Scriptural and unobjectionable 
as may be possible; and that every nation should pray 
to God, and praise God, with one voice and. one heart as 
a nation. - 

And this faith should not appear only as a treasure 
laid up in a bank, or stores in an arsenal, to be used 
only on great occasions: in fact, it is an ingredient of 
the greatest efficacy, and absolutely indispensable in the 
cup of life, because it gives to every drop of it what- 
soever wholesome strength or influence that drop may 
have. If religion were answerable for the misconduct 
of its professors, it must at least be allowed they who 
neglect religion are not on that account likely to conduct 
themselves better. If proper education be followed by 
sin, it is improbable that improper education will not be 
followed by sin. If they who have been warned of their 
danger, and shewn the true light, make a mock at sin 
and love darkness, he is not safer upon whose ear the 
warning has not dwelt, and upon whose eye the light 
has not fallen. If, where God be taught and worshipped, 
He is not learnt and obeyed, it is not more probable 
that He will be learnt and obeyed where He is not 
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taught and worshipped. If men stumble at noon, they 
will assuredly stumble at midnight. They who put on 
the armour of light, who hold the shield of faith and 
wear the helmet of salvation, and wield the sword of the 
Spirit, are able, but hardly able, to withstand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to stand: but we are not 
on that account able to stand against the wiles and 
assaults of the devil without those helps, or stronger in 
the idol of our own hearts and the power of our own 
might than we should have been in the Lord and in 
the power of His might. 

There is reason to fear, that, as a nation’ and as indi- 
viduals, we are not gaining the knowledge of God in 
proportion as we are gaining what we are nevertheless 
pleased to call knowledge: and there are some who 
appear to think that can be knowledge which is held 
apart from God; who call that the bread of life in the 
' tempering of which there was no leaven; and would ask 
men to drink out of broken cisterns a water which is 
not sweet, a water into which the healing branch has 
never been cast. Our very language is dangerous, and 
shews the iniquity of our hearts. What the words 
knowledge and wisdom mean, as used by our ancestors 
in the translation of the Bible, is well ascertained, but 
now set aside. The intellectual Atheist, if there be 
such an anomaly, the would-be Deist, and the humble 
Christian, are alike said to be full of knowledge when 
they are well versed in arts and sciences and possessed - 
of that information with which reading can store the 
head. If it were possible to imagine men, as a nation or 
as individuals, without the knowledge of God, and yet 
acquainted with all arts and sciences and possessed of 
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all the information which men’s minds can take in, and 
if it were possible at the same time to exempt them 
from the direct evils of such acquaintance and informa- 
tion in making them proud and corrupt, even then their 
proficiency would have little value and be of little use by 
comparison: it would be a mere gilding or varnish of 
what was intrinsically poor and paltry. There might be 
a broad and noble road, but it would lead no whither ; 
a magnificent bridge, but there would be no other side. 
To those who will not or do not retain God in their 
knowledge, at the best this world has been, what it 
always must be, a splendid but an idle pageant, a 
shewy but profitless theatre, whereon the tragedies 
or comedies of an ephemeral race were equally worth- 
less. Hence the recklessness and bantering that often 
marks the character of those who do not in our day 
give earnest heed to the things that belong to their sal- 
vation. If it be said that the road and the bridge would 
be ready for use when religion should have added an end 
and a purpose to them, the fair answer is, that it is less 
likely religion will add that end and that purpose, be- 
cause of the previous labour gone through without that 
end and that purpose in view, and because the happiest 
time for blending religious feelings and religious con- 
victions with other attainments has been unimproved, 
and so worse than lost: and if the addition be that which 
is to give the road and bridge their use and value, surely 
it would be better to make the road and build the bridge 
for their proper ends at first. In the one case, we work 
as blind slaves for the Prince of this world; in the 
other, as children by adoption, labouring to promote the 
glory of their Father which is in heaven. And in all 
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probability the character and materials of the road and 
the principles and architecture of the bridge would 
require a thorough change. An Englishman who 
should now read the historians and poets of Greece and 
Rome without his own religion in his heart not only 
loses the highest benefit of them, but actually lowers his 
own standard of right and wrong. History is little 
known to him who now reads its pages without refe- 
rence to God. It does not, however, to me seem in any 
way possible to exempt men from the direct evils of such 
acquaintance and information as has just been assumed 
upon their own hearts and minds: on the contrary, the 
consequences appear to be declared to us on the highest 
authority, for it is by such wisdom that men know not 
God and are actually prevented from knowing Him: 
and in an extreme case the truth would soon appear 
again, as it did of old according to the first chapter of 
Romans; see also 1 Cor. ch. 3. Such wisdom. would 
bring out every evil propensity to full force, and would 
foster every injurious passion into well-armed activity, 
and would eventually corrupt every better feeling of 
our nature into utter selfishness: it would clear the 
understandings, and harden the hearts of men to pursue 
their own will and walk after their own imaginations : 
it would tend to make them turn God’s gifts against 
Himself, whenever they might thereafter hear His name, 
and to make them call His wisdom foolishness. His 
good would be called evil, that their evil might be called 
good. An evangelist, if he were sent among them, 
might too well expect to find their pride harder than 
ignorance, their idolatry less tractable and worse than 
sensuality, and their rebellion more ferocious and less 
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persuasible than stupidity. They might have eyes and 
ears and not see or hear. They might be “ wise to do 
evil, but to do good have no knowledge: ” Jer. iv. 22. 
Their information would, at the best, exert itself upon, 
and work through, external things, and tend to increase 
the corruption that is in the world from the lust of 
the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life. 
True knowledge exerts itself upon the heart of the 
individual, and works through it to the glory of the Sa- 
viour. And the result differs accordingly : for here the 
individual receives the spirit of life to himself, and so 
fulfils the twofold purpose of his Maker. While he 
performs the will and seeks the glory of God, he best 
consults the good of his fellow creatures and himself. 
Earthly lords require a service for their own good: but 
the Lord of heaven and earth requires a service which 
will most and best benefit the servant. It were indeed 
idolatry to give His honour and glory to another: but 
He knows also what wages that other will give: and 
while He invites us in Jesus Christ to be turned to Him 
and to love Him, asks those who do not put on His 
easy yoke, why they will perish. , 

The political wisdom of men is such, that they readily 
see the great mistake of the French economists, ‘The 
Excise works better than an universal poll-tax would, 
though calculated on the nicest relationship of property 
to income, and collected with faultless impartiality. 
Why should not our duty to God and our knowledge 
of God be mixed up with all we say and do. The 
broad distinct colours of the rainbow may be glorious: 
but they are much more useful, and, when rightly consi- 
dered, more glorious, when blended into light: indeed 
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without that light their occasional glory could not be 
seen, could not in fact exist. We cannot learn religion 
by itself: we cannot learn any thing else aright with- 
out it. 

The simple truth cannot be too much enforced: our 
religion is not a profession or an art or a science, which 
may be learnt by itself, or left out, or for a season put 
aside, while other things are learning. It is a living 
principle, by which all professions, arts and sciences 
ought to be animated, as they are being acquired and 
brought into action: while they are growing the mind 
is growing, and both ought to feel its hopes and acknow- 
ledge its regular and even influence, as the tree on the 
sea-shore turns its branches landward, while in other 
respects it is attaining its vigour under the blessing of 
heaven. But the metaphor must stop here: for the 
tree when full grown is rigid: the mind is not, and has 
only acquired the best means of knowing its own cha- 
racter and pursuing its own inquiries. Without such a 
dependence upon religion, every profession, art or 
science is at least an idle delusion. ‘“ Their vine is of 
‘the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah: 
“their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters are 
“bitter.” “They belong to a nation void of counsel 
and without understanding.” Deut. xxxii. 32 and 28. 

If any revision of our Prayer Book should be at- 
tempted, there is another point in which the copies as 
published many years ago set a good example from which 
the later editions have departed, and probably departed 
in obedience to the Act of Uniformity, or at least in the 
fear of contradicting its purpose. The older Prayer 
Books give many forms of prayer for individual and 
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household use, which are found in most of Barker’s 
editions. 

Henry the VIIL’s Primer introduces some very pious 
hymns sung of old in the Church of God: and it gives 
some excellent prayers for individuals. The second 
page of the reprint of this Primer gives a grace before 
dinner, which is followed by one for after dinner; and 
- graces before and after supper. There are prayers for 
morning, for uprising, for going to bed, for trust in God, 
to keep the tongue and eschew the infection of the world- 
lie, for a competent living, from Prov. xxx., for obtain- 
ing of wisdom, for the keeping of a good name, against 
wordlie carefulness, against pride and unchasteness, 
against envy, against anger, in adversity, in prosperity, 
against the devil and for the desire of the life to come, 
with others. All these prayers, thus introduced, lend 
a more solemn tone and a higher sanction to all that 
our preachers may say in pressing the duty of prayer; 
and they stamp upon prayer a sort of practical, every-day 
character, which it would be well for our country that 
every Christian and every family should now see re- 
vived. 

If, upon considering the subject, any individual think 
the Athanasian Creed were better out of our Church 
Service than in it, or that, if it be wisely retained there, 
it should be modified or fully explained, let him con- 
sider well how far some petition to the King or to the 
Houses of Parliament or to the bishop in each diocese 
may be advisable, for carrying his object into effect; and 
how much he himself can do towards forwarding his 
own object, if some petition appear to him advisable. 

Let every petitioner consider well the nature and 
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extent of his petition ; and especially, whether it should 
or should not go beyond the disuse of the Athanasian 
Creed in church. Many other changes in the Prayer 
Book were proposed a century ago, and have lately 
been brought before the public in various shapes. 

Inquiry by the legislators should precede legislation ; 
and the result of that inquiry be made as much known 
as possible. And in legislating about changes in our 
Prayer Book, one precaution seems absolutely requi- 
site, a precaution which would be unwise and almost 
unconstitutional. in legislating upon questions of a 
different class and character. All the changes to be 
proposed for the legislature to establish should be 
proposed officially by competent and responsible autho- 
rities at one and the same time; and should be admitted 
or rejected in mass, as forming one national book of 
prayer, without being subjected in detail, clause by 
clause or service by service, to the alterations of either 
House of Parliament. 

An Establishment is not intended to perpetuate error, 
to prevent defects being supplied and unsound excres- 
cencies being cut away. One among the many ex- 
cellencies of an established Church, is, to render these 
defects and excrescencies more liable to detection; and, 
upon detection, amendment should be consequent at 
once, if we would use and not abuse our Establishment. 
Let an illustration be substituted for an argument. in 
so plain a case. The pages of a careful and diligent 
printer once stereotyped are more likely to produce in 
due time a faultless book than separate and inde- 
pendent editions, however frequently repeated. The 
peculiar excellence of stereotype plates is forfeited by 
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the neglect to rectify errors when once discovered; and 
by a wise master the error is rectified at the moment. of 
discovery. But it was found difficult to alter the compact 
plate, to strike out one wrong letter and put in the right 
one firmly in its place on the solid mass of metal. The 
system was not therefore abandoned, but, within the 
last year or two, has been so modified that we have its 
advantages without its disadvantages. Moveable types 
are used; but once set, they are set to remain locked in 
their iron frame until some error be discovered, and are 
exclusively devoted to one use: the frame is loosed and 
the setting is disturbed upon the discovery of some 
error and only on that occasion, and that error is im- 
mediately rectified with the least trouble and the least 
possible disturbance. Our Bibles are now thus printed 
at the Clarendon Press. 

It is not possible that any necessary mischief should 
be done to the cause of religion by debating or effecting 
any changes such as are now contemplated in our 
forms and ceremonies; for “ any such change cannot 
‘‘ affect our principles of conduct, which would re- 
“ main obligatory though heathen altars defiled the 
“and.” The cause of religion needs an HEstablish- 
ment, for many reasons: but the Establishment is 
not on that account any part of the religion, and 
may be altered without altering our religion. The pro- 
priety of any particular establishment depends upon its 
usefulness: for episcopacy, and an orderly and aposto- 
lical ministry, and meetings for mutual correction and 
reproof, and systems of mutual exhortation to obedience 
and godliness, and a regular form of worship and sound 
words, can exist, and do exist, not without an Establish- 
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ment, but in establishments of very different character. 
At least, and that least is enough for our present pur- 
pose, an Establishment should render its members what 
careful training and able tacticians render anarmy. Our 
Establishment is not so effective: its officers are not 
numerous enough for the work which the Church en- 
gages to perform: all its members are not, even its 
clergy are not, prepared to come forth, and do not 
now come forth, in time of need with all those ad- 
vantages in their spiritual warfare which they might 
possess. ‘There is reason to believe that almost every 
class of Dissenters is better disciplined than ourselves; 
and so better able, as a body, to carry on the war 
against sin. It is not here meant to speak of any 
other war than that which should be carried on by 
all who name the name of Christ against the power 
of the Prince of darkness. If any Dissenter think the 
men who hold every doctrine of the Church of England, 
and act accordingly, are in the way of salvation, he 
must justify to himself his own dissent as best he may. 
The divisions of Christians among themselves are indeed 
dreadful, but have not any thing to do with the present 
purpose. What has been said, or meant to be said, 
sounds a far different note, as all Christians have com- 
mon cause against sin, and calls upon Churchmen, as 
such, to come forward and use their best arms in the 
best way. The assertion is, that the Establishment 
might be rendered more effective in the maintenance 
and increase of true religion, and the prevention of error 
and misconduct. ‘The object is, to inquire how; and 
the implication is, that the subject is extremely difficult: 
but one principal improvement would be an increase of 
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clergymen proportionate to the increase of those who 
look for instruction from an established Church, and the 
making each church a parish church. 

It is evident enough that there should be in our 
Church some power of adapting its Services, upon any 
given occasion, to the peculiar emergencies of that 
occasion. It is equally evident, that unless there be 
some such a power, the body politic or natural which 
lacks it does not possess the real characteristic of use- 
fulness. ‘The flexible limbs and ready muscles of the 
lion do more efficient service than the ponderous 
weight and straight-forward strength of the elephant. 
The personal responsibility of our clergy will secure 
the Church from any abuse of the discretion which may 
be lodged in their hands until the diocesan may inter- 
fere; and Mr. Napper has well shewn that this per- 
sonal responsibility is now relied upon as a main stay of 
our Church. He has cited from a Charge delivered by 
the present archbishop of Canterbury, when bishop of 
London, in July 1822, the two following sentences :— 

* The allegiance you owe to the Church obliges you 
in every particular of your professional conduct to 
‘‘ look to her for direction, and, where she either affords 
“ no definite rule, or custom has superseded her original 
*‘ practice, to yield substantial obedience, at least by 
“ taking her principles for your guide.” 

“If we would give an effectual check to the alarming 
‘¢ diffusion of impious principles among the lower ranks 
‘‘ and secure their adherence to the Establishment, we 
‘** must act in this respect on the views of the Church in 
“ substance, if not in form.” 


Mr. Napper says, “ Our assent and consent are not 
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given to customs, however sanctioned.” “The Act of 
“ Uniformity does not provide for the toleration of sub- 
“ stantial obedience:” p.59. “ Let not the language of 
“ our solemn declarations any longer be at variance with 
* the actual state of things. A principle of accommoda- 
“ tion exists, and is avowed: let it not stand as a con- 
 tradiction in the face of our professions. Let the gan- 
“ srene of falsehood be eradicated, else it will surely 
“ mortify the soundest parts of our constitution :” p. 57. 
‘‘ How surely would it elevate the tone of morals;” 
“how much better would it be, to give legality to a 
“ principle so confessedly right and necessary that it 
“ forces itself into operation; and at the same time 
“ to remove the guilt of professions which are not able 
‘‘ to bear the test of truth:” p.59. Our clergy and our 
bishops dispute the accuracy and lament the inadequacy 
of the translation of the Bible: it is a much less matter 
to give them a sort of dispensing power over some pro- 
ceedings and passages in the Prayer Book. The tena- 
cious adherence to certain forms of expression and 
given parts of the Prayer Book and Articles may, how- 
ever, be the result of feelings which cannot operate as 
to the Bible in any thing like the same degree. The 
same feelings occasionally affect the language in which 
Churchmen speak of books for circulating the knowledge 
of Christianity: for in these days, when clergymen are 
so few in comparison to their work, the help of such 
books is indispensable. The eagle-eyed theology of 
deeply-read divines is exerted, (and that without any 
unworthy littleness or jealousies,) in the scrupulous 
admeasurement of any unusual language and the nicest 
guaging of what should be an unsuspected record ; and 
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sometimes so rigorously exerted, that all attention to 
what might be substantially valuable is forgotten in 
the quick sense of what might not be harmless. But 
that which is unobjectionable is almost always inefficient ; 
and that which cannot easily be abused is not often 
capable of being used to good purpose. The too- 
favoured epithet of “safe” is as characteristic of a 
book as it is of a man in the Church. 

Our bishops at present are almost independent of one 
another. Any private meetings at Lambeth, or any 
private understanding among themselves that they will 
only act in a body, do not answer the purposes which 
a deliberative assembly of the Church would effect. 
Without some such an assembly, the responsibility will 
always appear, in any doubtful case, too great for the 
_ individual bishop who may be called upon to act. The 
consciousness of this responsibility, in cases of less 
difficulty, seems likely to distract his vigilance with 
too minute a care; and works a delay and uncertainty 


which are more prejudicial than occasional error. 


A Petition for these reforms in the Church might 
easily be drawn up; and a sketch of something of the 
sort will now conclude these pages. The Address might 
be to the King, to the Houses of Parliament, to the 
bishops, or to all at once. The form of it might be 
varied in a hundred ways; but let the substance be, 
‘ Inquire, and, if necessary, reform.’ It is especially ne- 
cessary to avoid all idle conjectures, all premature expe- 
riments: every proposal of change should be rested upon 
ascertained facts and demonstrated truths: for then, 


among other good results, the proposers will be more 
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moderate, and the legislators less embarrassed. The 
probable consequences of every change should be dis- 
passionately sifted and explicitly stated ; and estimated. 
accordingly. Collateral advantages must not be mis- 
taken for ends, or the adjustment of conflicting opinions 
for the establishment of truth. Considerate reasoning is 
wanted, and not thoughtless daring or unscriptural com- 


pliance. 


To THE KING’s MosT EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The humble Petition of the Members of the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, hereunto 


subscribing their names and residences, 
Sheweth, 


That your Petitioners are persuaded the maintenance 
and increase of sound religion throughout your 
Majesty’s dominions will be most surely provided 
for by such means as will best maintain and increase 
the influence of our Church, and will render its 
doctrine thoroughly understood, the administration 
of its rites and ceremonies uniform, and its mem- 
bers, as such, an united and efficient body. 

That the direct usefulness of the established Church 
has become less than it should be under existing 
circumstances, especially from the increase of 
population and from the fewness of the clergy, 
and the want of a regular and steady co-operation 
among the members of our communion. 

That the tone and expressions of the offices of our 
Church are not always entirely accordant with the 
feelings and language of the present generation ; 
and the discharge of those offices is somewhat at 
variance with our Ritual. 
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Your Petitioners therefore pray, that, by convening 
a general Council, or by issuing a Commission of In- 
quiry, or by such other means as may be advisable, 
your Majesty will be pleased to ascertain in what 
manner the United Church of England and_ Ireland 
may best effect its appointed end in the present state 
of your people, and by what means the unity of that 
Church may be most happily secured and its doctrine 
be most clearly stated and most powerfully inculcated 
in the same spirit and the same form throughout its 
communion; and that your Majesty will be further 
pleased to direct the adoption of such measures as 
the wisdom of your Majesty may consider best adapted 
for these purposes when ascertained. 


And your Petitioners &c. 


The fourth chapter of Ephesians gives an excellent 
lesson to the Church of England at this time. Diffe- » 
rent ranks are given to the Church; not that any man 
may turn his eyes to or from the probability of his own 
rising to a higher rank than the one he is occupying, 
but that in the rank given to him, the ministration en- 
trusted to him, he may recognise his own proper ser- 
vice, and be perfected in the discharge of it, as a parti- 
cular member of the body of Christ. It is from the 
head that the body is to obtain that which will join all 
its parts fitly together. It is in the Saviour that the in- 
dividual members of the Church are to receive common 
strength, so that they may grow up together by every 
means of growth, wherever any point of contact affords 
a conductor for the bountiful supply of His spirit. 
It is through Him that each member can alone do his 
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best, each in his own proper province and according to 
the talents entrusted to him. It is so that the Church 
is to be built up of living stones, that the animate body 
is to wax stronger and stronger unto its perfect health 
and growth. 

Let not any Church at large, let not any member of 
any Church, be unyielding, as was Jerusalem of old, or 
wilful, as is Rome: but rather acknowledge the truth 
however disappointing, and do its duty however painful, 
ere yet it be too late. If our Church be now spoken 
against, let a sincere desire be shewn and a sincere en- 
deavour be made by all Churchmen to remove the 
stumbling-block; and to render our Establishment effec- 
tual in all its high functions, and bring it into full opera- 
tion throughout the realm; that so by well-doing they 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men, and be 
made the instruments of extending the kingdom of 
God: ort adrov éoriv 4 Bactdeia tov Marpos xat tov Yiov xal 
tov ‘Ayiou Ivevmaros viv xal eis trovs aiavas. (Athanasius, 


i. 108.) 


‘O wey Tus Aads apxalay adlnos Thy pwrnv, 
Kal ovdev) mamote dceBeiv evouloOnoay of Adyorres’ 
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APPENDIX. 


Page 46, Note A. 


Tuts is a Petition, which was drawn up to be presented 
to the Lords for the production of this MS. Account. 


To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled, the Petition, &c. 
Sheweth, 

That His Majesty King William the Third, in the 
first year of his reign, was pleased to issue a 
Commission for the purpose of preparing certain 
matters to be considered by the Houses of Convo- 
cation when next summoned to meet. 

That the said Commission is recorded to have been 
in the following words; that is to say, “ Whereas 
“the particular forms of divine worship and the 
“rites and ceremonies appointed to be used therein 
“are things in their own nature indifferent and 
“alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but reason- 
“able that, upon weighty and important consi- 
“ derations, according to the various exigencies of 
“time and occasions, such changes and alterations 
‘should be made therein as to those that are in 
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“place and authority should from time to time seem 
“ either necessary or expedient. And whereas the 
“ Book of Canons is fit to be reviewed, and made 
“ more suitable to the state of the Church: And 
“‘ whereas there are defects and abuses in the Eccle- 
 siastical Courts and Jurisdictions, and particularly 
‘there is not sufficient provision made for the re- 
“ moving of scandalous ministers and for the reform- 
“ing of manners either in ministers or people: And 
‘‘ whereas it is most fit that there should be a strict 
“method prescribed for the examination of such per- 
“sons as desire to be admitted into Holy Orders, 
“both as to their learning and manners: We there- 
“fore, out of our pious and princely care for the 
“ vood order and edification and unity of the Church 
“of England committed to our charge and care, and 
“for the reconciling as much as possible of all dif- 
“ ferences among our good subjects, and to take away 
“ all occasions of the like for the future, have thought 
“ fit to authorize and empower you, 
“Thomas Lamplugh, Lord Archbishop of York, 
“‘ Henry Compton, Lord: Bishop of London, 
‘ Peter Mew, Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
“William Lloyd, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
“Thomas Sprat, Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
“'Thomas Smith, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
“ Jonathan Trelawny, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
“ Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
“‘ Humphrey Humfreys, Lord Bishop of Bangor, 
“ Nicholas Stratford, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
“Edward Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul's, London 
[afterwards Bishop of Worcester |, 
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“ Simon Patrick, Dean of Peterborough [afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester |, 

John Tillotson, p.p, Dean of Canterbury [ afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury ], 

“Richard Meggot, p.p. Dean of Winchester, 

“J. Sharp, p.p. Dean of Norwich [afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York], - 

“ Richard Kidder, p.p. Dean of Peterborough [after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells], 

“Henry Aldridge, p.p. Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 

“ William Jane, p.p. Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, 

John Hall, p.v. Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, 

* Jos. Beaumont, p.p. Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, 

“John Montague, p.p. and Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, in the University of Cambridge, 

“ J. Goodman, p.p. Archdeacon of Middlesex, 

“ W. Beveridge, p.p, Archdeacon of Colchester [after - 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph ], 

“ J. Battely, p.p. Archdeacon of Canterbury, 

*C, Alston, p.p. Archdeacon of Essex, 

“Thomas Tenison, D.p. Archdeacon of London [ after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, | 

“ J. Scott, p.p. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, London, 

‘EK, Fowler, p.p. Prebendary of Gloucester [after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester], 

“R. Grove, v.p. Prebendary.of St. Paul’s, London, 

“ John Williams, p.p. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don [afterwards Bishop of Chichester], 
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‘“‘ and any nine of you, whereof three to be Bishops, 
“to meet from time to time as often as shall be 
“needful, and to prepare such alterations of the 
* Liturgy and Canons and such proposals for the 
*‘ reformation of Ecclesiastical Courts, and to consi- 
“der of such other matters as in your judgments 
“may most conduce to the ends above mentioned.” 

That accordingly, by Letters-patent bearing date 
the 30th day of November in the first year of 
the reign of King William the Third, the royal 
assent and license was granted to the two Houses 
of Convocation to consider the things proposed by 
their President concerning alterations and amend- 
ments of the Liturgy and Canons and other mat- 
ters such as his Majesty might think necessary 
and expedient for advancing the honour and ser- 
vice of Almighty God, the good and quiet of the 
Church, and the better government thereof, and to 
draw the same into forms, rules, orders, ordinances, 
constitutions and canons, and set down the same 
in writing and exhibit them to his Majesty, to 
the end that, as occasion should require, his Ma- 
jesty might thereupon have the advice of his 
Parliament, and that such and so many of the said 
canons, orders, ordinances, constitutions, matters, 
causes and things as should be thought requisite 
and convenient by his Parliament, might be pre- 
sented to him in due form, for his royal assent, 
if, upon mature consideration thereof, he should 
think fit to enact the same. 

That the Bishops and other subjects of his Majesty 
so appointed for such grave and serious undertaking 
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on account of their sound religion and useful learn- 
ing had many meetings in the Jerusalem Chamber 
in Westminster Abbey, and there, as such Com- 
missioners, approved various changes in the Liturgy 
of our Church. 

That such changes so approved were not ever for- 
mally taken into consideration by the Houses of 
Convocation for the purpose of being carried into 
a law; but some account of them as proposed or 
debated and effected was kept by or by order of 
the said Commissioners or some of them. 

That there is reason to believe the original of the 
alterations suggested by the said Commissioners 
upon their review of the Liturgy was in the hands 
of his Grace Thomas Tenison, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, one of the said Commissioners. 

That an Account of these proceedings in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, being either some statement of what 
was there done and said under the said Commission, 
or acopy of the Common Prayer Book when revised 
thereunder and made such as the Commissioners 
agreed to recommend it should be made, was, in the 
year 1727, and also in the year 1748, in the posses- 
sion of Edmund Gibson, formerly bishop of London. 

That the said Account, with other Manuscripts, was 
given by the said Bishop of London in the year 
1748, shortly before his death, to the library of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being, kept 
in the palace at Lambeth; of which library the 
said Bishop of London had himself, in 1696, been 
made Librarian by his Grace Thomas Tenison, 
archbishop of Canterbury. 
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That many of the Manuscripts so given by the said 
Bishop of London to such library had been given 
to his lordship by his Grace Thomas Tenison, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

That your Petitioner has made diligent search among 
the sources of information open to the public, and 
believes that neither the said Account nor any 
other authentic account in detail of the said pro- 
ceedings in the Jerusalem Chamber has_ ever 
been published. 

That such proceedings are matter of public interest 
and of high importance, and were begun and con- 
tinued under authority of the said Commission, 
and not at the private will of the said Commis- 
sioners, but in the ready discharge of their duty 
to the King and with a view to the general benefit 
of our country. 

That your Petitioner is exceedingly desirous that 
some changes should now be effected in our Li- 
turgy, such as will make its language and offices, 
when literally taken and separately considered, ex- 
press its faith and doctrine accurately, and will also 
correct certain expressions which give offence or 
look like a want of charity, without in any degree 
changing its faith and doctrine as now actually 
held and elsewhere professed. 

That your Petitioner is aware how difficult it will be 
to propose such changes; and considers it at least 
highly advisable to ascertain, beforehand, what 
changes appear in the said account to have been 
proposed, and to have been made by the wise and 
good men who acted under the said Commission. 
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That your Petitioner made his earnest request to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, through the 
Librarian, that his Grace would allow your Peti- 
tioner to see, and also, if it might be permitted, to 
read such Account: but his Grace was pleased to 
refuse your Petitioner’s request; and to say, that as 
the Account was committed to his special and pri- 
vate custody, he conceived he was not authorised 
to permit the inspection of it, which might lead to 
the publication of its contents. 


Your Petitioner therefore prays, that your Lordships 
will be pleased to direct, in such way and at such time 
and opportunity as your Lerdships may think proper, 
that measures may be adopted in regard to the said 
Account of the said proceedings under the said Com- 
mission in the Jerusalem Chamber, and any other Manu- 
scripts of national interest and public authority re- 
lating thereto, now in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, for transferring them to the British Museum, 
and for securing the safe and continued preservation 
of them in the most effectual manner, and for render- 
ing them accessible in such method as your Lordships 
may think best to the public at large and to your Peti- 
tioner in particular; or that your Lordships will be 
pleased to consider the propriety of recommending the 
publication thereof. 


And your Petitioner shall ever pray for the welfare 
and prosperity of your Lordships. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE early pages of the present Publication detail the 
circumstances under which it was occasioned by the late 
Oxford Election. Instead of the few lines which con- 
cluded the First Edition of the Replies to Mr. Davison, 
there is now subjoined a Comment on the Speech of 
Mr. Peel; and a brief notice of some other arguments 
which have lately been used in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, in support of the measures now in pro- 


egress for giving Civil Power and Privileges to Papists. 


March 15, 1829. 
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PREFACE. 


THE short advertisement which now introduces the following 
pages to public notice was intended to have formed the whole 
Preface on the day they were sent to the press. During the 
printing of them, Mr. Davison published Sixty-eight new “ Con- 
siderations on the Piety or Religious Principle of Conciliatory 
Measures towards Ireland,” pp. 24, dated March 16, 1829.— 
The objections that are urged hereafter, on page 2, against this 
mode of trying to gain assent to certain measures as _ politically 
just and wise, by asking questions, would have been urged with 
much more force and earnestness had it ever been imagined 
Mr. Davison would have adopted the same mode of trying to 
gain assent to the same measures on the strength of their 
Piety, or Religious Principle. Whatever might be advanced 
in favour of a questioning so liable to abuse when applied to 
Politics, is utterly inapplicable in its favour when applied to 
Religion: and it is well for Mr. Davison, that his high character 
repels at once the suspicions of unfairness that might have hung 
~ round a name less known ; and leaves him the excuse of having 
been led on, without consideration of what he was doing, from 
one great offence against fair reasoning, to another greater of- 
fence, against fair reasoning and good feeling. 

This Preface, and an additional Chapter at the end of the 
Pamphlet, are intended to contain a substantial reply to Mr. 
Davison’s New Considerations ; and to state the grounds upon 
which I myself rest my opinion, that Piety, or Religious Principle, 
forbids the measures now in progress through Parliament. ff, 
however, no one else should publish specific Replies to the Sixty-- 
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eight Considerations, it is probable the attempt may be made, in 
an Appendix to these pages, at the earliest opportunity: yet 
I am aware, that, in a Religious view of this great question, 
much greater caution becomes necessary than was so in a Politi- 
cal view of it. In politics, I cared not for being compelled to 
sacrifice the rhetorical advantages which are inevitably sacrificed 
by the system of answering studied queries; although, even then, 
I would much rather have stated my own case in my own way, 
brought forward my own facts, and marshalled my own argu- 
ments. Respondents can only shape their course by the pre- 
vious question; and are not at liberty to arrange their own 
matter to the best advantage of their cause, but must arrange 
it in the order which the querist has chosen as most likely to 
promote his contrary conclusion: in the particular case now 
before me, the queries are so put, that much care will be re- 
quisite to avoid an irreverent and contentious tone. Ihaye here 
now endeavoured to build up- my own case: and if that be 
done, it is a full and fair answer to Mr. Davison: and while it 
is both full and fair, it is also a shorter system of answer, looks 
less like a party advocate, and more like an impartial inquirer; 
and is free from those provocations, of which I have been sen- 
sible, while pursuing an opposite system in thus specifically 
replying to his Political Considerations. On the other hand, a 
detailed reply to each particular question may be more satis- 
factory to general readers, and so may yet be given. | 

The same tract of country which a mountaineer would pro- 
nounce level, if no specific purpose were in view, he would, if 
consulted as an engineer, pronounce too hilly for a projected 
canal. It was much my wish, and seemed more my place, to 
consider the Popish claims in a Political and Constitutional view : 
and there are therefore, on many of these pages, printed before 
I heard of Mr. Davison’s New Considerations, passages which, 
unless explained, imply more than they were intended to imply. 
On pages 5 and 7 and 14 it is clearly stated, that, upon political 
grounds, political power should not be conceded to Papists ; and 
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that an undivided allegiance might be insisted upon, by those 
who yet, at the time they were insisting upon it, waved, for the 
occasion, all direct argument from religion, and chose to substan- 
tiate their inference on grounds of policy. The second sentence 
cited on page 15 should have run; and, had I entertained, when 
writing it, any notion of arguing the question on Religious 
grounds, assuredly would have run: “ What is doubly mis- 
called Catholic Emancipation is not a question which cannot be 
decided without direct reference to Religion ; and should not be 
represented as untenable in Politics, and only capable of decision 
by an immediate appeal to the Bible, as directly condemning the 
errors of Popery.” It is my belief, that if Papists were as good 
Christians as Protestants, a justifiable and true policy should 
exclude them from our Legislature: and that as they are not, 
upon their own shewing, as good Christians as Protestants, but 
decline from the precepts of Christ, on that ground it becomes 
our duty, as Christians, to prefer Protestants in our Legislature, 
under the words of the New Testament and the analogies of 
the Old Testament. 

The truth seems to be, that men of very different minds on 
other things have now agreed in one thing, to make a complete 
and most dangerous division between sense and conscience: 
each party follows but one of these guides: and it is no wonder 
that they are often just near enough in sight of each other to 
hear indistinctly their mutual recrimination that they are going 
wrong. This however might easily be borne, if either side 
would hold in mind, that it is safe travelling on both these ways, 
let us choose for the present whichever guide we may, provided 
we do not think it a duty to rail at the other guide: nay, under 
this reasonable restriction, so harmonious are the two, that we 
may place ourselves for the time and occasion principally under 
the one; and yet the other may love to be with us, and be con- 
tent, in a subordinate character, to aid and sanction us in our 
course. In plain terms, the question is for any given disputants, 
a religious one, when they choose to look at it in that light: it is 
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not a religious one, when it suits their immediate opponents to 
require from them the consideration of it in a different view. Men 
may take their choice, if they will but admit that they have 
made a choice; and not deny, that even wise men, who see the 
case on all sides and yet prefer one side, do so of free-will and 
not of necessity ; and do so to the temporary exclusion of every 
other side. It is worse than idle to affirm, that further con- 
cession of power to the Papists cannot be opposed on religious 
grounds : to maintain this, implies that a man forgets in good 
measure what religion is; and that the application of certain 
texts of the Bible, whether of precept, doctrine, or prophecy, is 
not current in his mind. In the first place, let it be remembered, 
that the written word of God was given, not to supersede the 
dictates of God’s lower gifts, conscience and reason; but to 
correct, to controul, to perfect, and to pass on beyond them. 
The conclusions therefore to which we come, thoughtfully and 
impartially, by these lesser and primary lights, necessarily place 
things on the foot of religion: it is religious to obey them: itis 
nothing less than irreligious to disregard them. Considering, 
then, all Government to be founded upon the duty God’s gifts 
imply, that men must protect and benefit one another throughout 
the State to be governed, it becomes a religious duty of those 
who are in various measures possessed of the powers of Govern- 
ment to exert them for the highest interests of the whole society : 
and to give every man his station in the body politic, not accord. 
ing to any abstract notion of every man’s right, as one of a whole 
class, but, as far as possible, with reference to this man’s qualifi- 
cations as an individual of the class; to extend this disposition 
of things through all orders and classes of men; and to do that 
to each which is most apt to perfect him as the member he is 
formed to be; and not to turn any individual to offices for 
which, from whatever cause, the State may pronounce him plainly 
unfit. It is obvious, too, that this same principle must be acted 
upon, not merely with regard to the natural qualities of men, 
but with regard to all qualities, to every thing which tends to 
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make them what they are. This may be called, in one sense, 
acting from expediency, or from various other motives; and all 
this may be said with truth: but it is true, because whatever is 
grounded on a just view of things is the will of God: and in the 
general principle, this will be found to be ordered in all things 
and sure. It does not take away from the religion of any par- 
ticular thing, because the adorable wisdom and goodness of 
God have so ordered the course of affairs, that His servants, 
who are first guided by His will, shall be found in the end ever 
to have best consulted their own good. The measuring out there- 
fore of privileges to subjects severally according to their worth 
and fitness, is indeed a maxim of reason: and by admitting this, 
we are forced to advance further, and acknowledge it to be a pre- 
cept of God, which it is piety to obey, and impiety to overlook. 

It is obvious that it does not come within the purpose of the 
Bible to lay down rules of politics; and yet politicians them- 
selves are as much under its laws as other men: in other words, 
woe be unto them, if their principles are not consistent with the 
Bible, and if their calling is not thoroughly exercised in the 
spirit of the Bible! There can be no doubt, that the politics of 
a Christian country can only be agreeable to God, by harmo- 
nizing with the Gospel of Christ ; and by so seeking the welfare 
of that particular kingdom, as to seek first the kingdom of 
God. If this is admitted, and it is not clear how a good man 
can deny it, it follows, asa matter of course, that the principal 
duty of our Governors is to shew themselves firm maintainers 
and promoters of derivative and essential Christianity. There 
is no sort of plea for persecution implied under this duty: it 
is consistent with the most charitable indulgence of any Dis- 
senters : it has nothing to do with vexing the opposers of a true 
faith: it has, in fact, no reference to others: and it consists in 
firmly upholding and warmly encouraging only that which is 
believed to be compatible with such true faith, and in refusing 
powers which might be, and in fact should be consistently turned 
against that faith. Let our Government foster most tenderly 
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the Protestant Religion, which hitherto is believed among us to 
be true, granting to every subject liberty of conscience and 
worship: and yet let it leave entire freedom of debate to 
those of a different and most contrary opinion; that our Pro- 
testant faith, protected while it is supposed to be true, may 
never be supposed to be true merely because it is protected. 
In this way, there will be principle, without positiveness or a 
shadow of persecution; truth will be left to make good its own 
cause, which it will never fail to do; and yet conscience all the 
while will be steady to those points whereunto we have already 
attained, leaving the road wide open to correction and improve- 
ment. In this way alone the profession of religion will be sus- 
tained without bigotry, and inquiry encouraged without scep- 
ticism. This seems to me the genuine influence of Christianity 
on politics. Would that our Statesmen might see what must be 
called the irreligiousness of yielding up power into the hands of 
those, who would not only mar the truth, as we possess it at pre- 
sent, but do their utmost, at least as far as their own individual 
example and efforts might reach, to discountenance and obscure 
it more and more! It takes but little to discolour the clearest 
fountain at its gushing forth, and so to trouble the whole 
stream: and when once the whole effect of our Government is 
broken, to the nation at large, and to the world, the pitcher at 


the fountain-head is broken, and nothing but secret brooks of 


the living water will be left in the land. ‘There may be separate 
Protestants connected with it, but the Government itself, our 
long-loved Constitution, will be no more Protestant. Many 
individual traits and touches of Divinity are still to be seen, 
even in fallen man: but Paradise is destroyed; the image of 
His Maker is gone. It would be wrong to press the Gospel 
unduly into the service of politics; but, with a spirit far different 
from irreverence, we may wisely hearken after certain whispers 
of worldly wisdom there, and thankfully apply them to tem- 
poral purposes. It was not said, in the first instance, to any 
particular order of things, though it was immediately applied to 
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one particular case, “ A kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand.” The maxim was declared to be universal by the Saviour 
of Mankind himself; and he can know but little of mankind, 
who does not perceive that it rests on universal and infallible 
principles. ‘The application of it to our own great question, 
now at issue, is obvious; and its force cannot be distinctly met or 
fairly warded off. It is Wisdom, in the highest and Scriptural 
sense, to attend to the conscientious determinations even of our 
own minds: but to act against these, when they have become 
sanctioned by express testimony from God, will be found with- 
out doubt what the same authority has branded under the 
emphatic name of Folly. 

It is one of the most striking excellencies of Christianity, that 
vastly as it refines and elevates our notions, and unboundedly 
almost as it enlarges our knowledge through faith, yet no part 
of it isto be found that is not calculated to have a present and 
practical influence over our lives. It looks after us, and follows 
us in all our doings; and it is required that all things we do be 
done with a view toit. As it is meant to reach us everywhere, 
itself also is reached and affected by whatever we do. The 
Spirit of Prophecy has cautioned us strongly and frequently 
against the pollution that will attach to those who suffer them- 
selves to be united with an anti-christian or idolatrous Church. 
If such an union as this be not effected by granting the Papists 
their present demands, there is an approximation to such 
an union; and we should draw back from it, not because we have 
not interests in common with Papists, but because we cannot 
serve and promote them upon common principles. In the 
nature of things, we cannot be bettered by them in a degree at 
all equal to what we lose. If they profit us in some inferior 
concerns, they insensibly harm and spoil those which are the 
highest and best. It can never be desirable to fix upon the 
Papists harder names than they deserve: but we know well 
enough what Churches, encouraging practices like theirs, have 
been called by the Holy Spirit; and we are anxious to learn 
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from themselves, in an authorised form, that those epithets and 
awful sayings do not apply to them now. We wait in Christian 
hope, but in Christian wisdom and duty we must wait, to have 
this clearly made out, to vindicate us before God: and until this 
is made out, we are left at our peril, to tamper with Scripture, 
or to obey God rather than man. Wecan have no doubt which 
of these is Religion; and as little, if we lay these things to 
heart, that, under existing circumstances, it is still a religious 
duty to exclude Papists from power over a Protestant Consti- 
tution, like our own. Change, in the sense of growth, is a safe 
and happy thing: but for this, it must be blessed with rain from 
Heaven, and with the light of God’s favour: it must proceed 
according to known principles, and by safe degrees: it must 
in all cases be shewn advisable on sound reasoning, before it can 
be adopted. Otherwise, it is an unblessed work, and super- 
scribed with a sacred warning against it: “ My Son, fear thou 
the Lord and the King, and meddle not with them that are 
given to change.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Tun election of a Burgess to represent in Parliament the 
University of Oxford, was to commence at noon on Thursday 
Feb. 26, 1829. About nine that morning, a large sheet of 
letter-paper, printed on four sides, was thrown into active circu- 
lation, containing thirty-eight Considerations calculated to work 
in favour of Mr. Peel, and what is called “ The Emancipation 
of Papists,” subscribed by Mr. Davison, late Fellow of Oriel 
College: and dated, not Oxford, but Upton-upon-Severn; not 
Feb. 26, but Feb. 23. These Considerations were stated, at the 
beginning of them, ‘‘ to be respectfully submitted to the Mem- 
bers of Convocation, as expressing the opinion of the individual 
who submitted them, upon the subject which then engaged their 
attention.” It was not stated’ whether that subject were the 
return of their Burgess, or the concession of Civil Power to 
Papists; or the two subjects made one, by the amalgam of 
party spirit. 

These thirty-eight Considerations were, in the second edition 
published on Friday the 27th of February, made into forty, 
by a division into four of the two originally numbered 28 
and 30: and on the title-page were called, ‘ Considerations 
on the Justice and Wisdom of conciliatory measures towards 
Ireland ; addressed to the Electors of the University of Oxford, 
by John Davison, B.p., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Sold by J. Parker, Oxford; and C. & J. Rivington, London.” 

The first surprise to myself, who so much respect Mr. 
Davison, was, that these Considerations, so called, should in 
reality be so many questions: the second, that these questions 
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were not answerable by simple facts; but were arguments in 
masquerade, adroitly drawn up; and so skilfully put, as to 
supply any faltering voter with a plausible justification. It is . 
evident, that a Socratic system of questioning is admirably cal- 
culated to embarrass an opponent, and is not at all calculated to 
give him information, or to serve the cause of truth. If this 
fashion of argument by questioning were adopted systemati- 
cally, it would lead the questioner towards a state of proud and 
selfish confidence; and would not lead the respondents to that 
meek and teachable conviction, which is the best security for 
promptitude of action in the hour of need, and for change of 
opinion under any future circumstances when it might appear 
advisable; a tone of feeling which tends to give men the comfort 
of being persuaded in their own minds, so that their present 
strength may be in quietness and in confidence, while it leaves 
them as open to reasonable arguments as the greatest doubter 
could possibly have been. A leading question, where it is to 
take any effect as such, implies a purpose to bias the belief of 
the respondent without argument, and is not even addressed to 
his independent judgment, and applies itself readily to his indo- 
lence, pride, prejudice, or other such wrong principle. ‘The shew 
of reasoning in these questions was often dependent upon the 
combination of propositions, some of them true, some of them 
untenable, and some of them occasionally begging the question 
at issue: there were also epithets so important as to require 
distinct notice ; so that any answer which should meet the whole 
question would most probably be tedious; and certainly so 
long, that the electors, during the fever of the contest, were not 
likely to give these long answers their attention, even if such 
long answers in themselves deserved it, and, deserving it, could 
be printed before the end of the contest. There was a rea- 
sonable expectation that the poll would close on Saturday ; and 
some difficulties might well occur in finding a press at liberty. 
The opportunity for publishing these Considerations was excel- 
lent; and they were rendered palatable to many, but irresistible 
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to more, by an admixture of sarcasm, or irony at least: but all 
irony, and, much more, all sarcasm, is painful to earnest inquirers 
after truth, and profitable to a bad cause in a way that furthers 
the cause to the moral injury of the: deluded supporters it so 
gains. | 

Mr. Davison well knows, that an example is not ever an argu- 
ment, even under exactly similar circumstances; and that ex- 
amples may be produced to justify any folly under the sun. 
Yet he adduced examples, as “ so many instances to shew” the 
truth of his conclusions. (See Considerations 22, 23, 31, 32, 33.) 
If examples could have been arguments, all the conditions under 
which only they could become such, in any degree, were 
wanting ; and Mr. Davison should have known they were want- 
ing in the present case. Many of the Considerations cannot 
stand the touchstone (Con. 1, 2, 10, 13): others betray too 
much of the advocate; and some may justly be treated as 
sophisms, capable of misleading those who were already ba- 
lancing so difficult a question; who were using the high cha- 
racter of Mr. Peel as am excuse for their want of diligence to 
examine the subject for themselves, and a cloak for their con- 
scious vacillation, until it might suit them to wear it as a livery, 
and throw off the gown of their freedom : (Con. 3, 5, 6, 11, 15, 
18, 19.) 

I felt what is here stated, the moment I had read Mr. Da- 
vison’s Considerations; and in the conviction that his equals 
would then be otherwise engaged, and could not spare time to 
publish any reply to him, deemed it my duty to make the attempt 
myself. There were some remarks too much bordering upon 
levity in my first Reply; and some hasty questions retorted upon 
Mr. Davison, which I have struck out from this edition; and beg 
him to accept such an apology as that striking out implies: it 
is the best I can make. ‘To the arguments involved in his Con- 
siderations, I think the following pages supply the materials of 
a full answer: and I have thought it fairer to reprint Mr. Da- 
visons Considerations in his own words, than to incorporate 
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them in my Replies. These Replies are now reprinted ; and 
the only alteration in them is made by correcting their tone, 
and changing what were questions into positive statements. 
The Remarks that follow each Reply are intended to take up 
Mr. Davison’s arguments more in detail, and to bring before 
any reader such observations as seemed to me worth his at- 
tention. 

It is painful to be obliged to publish anonymously ; but if my 
name had been printed at the end of the first edition of my 
Replies to the Considerations, I felt that none but my own per- 
sonal friends would have read them at that conjuncture. The 
Considerations are said to have had influence on many voters: 
and yet Mr. Davison has not stated why he himself voted for 
Mr. Peel. Mr. Davison has not said when Mr, Peel changed 
his opinions, or why: or upon what grounds, Mr. Peel allowed 
his friends te try whether the University would or would not 
follow his leading. 

The Oxford Election is indeed over; but a higher question 
remains to be decided; and a determinate opinion on that ques- 
tion is most likely to have influenced the greater part of those 
who gave their votes to Mr. Peel, and were not connected 
with him by private friendship. How far, in a Constitution 
like that of Great Britain, the Cabinet Ministers should, as 
such, have seats in the respective Houses of Parliament, is 
a difficult question; and if they be to have seats at all, those 
in the House of Commons might hold their seats as Cabinet 
Ministers: but it does not seem difficult to prove, that an 
individual high in office should not represent the University 
of Oxford; for his duty, as an adviser of the Crown, may 
seem to him a warrant for overruling his private opinions, 
and induce him to act in defiance of them, rather than resign 
his office in the State; for it is his duty to retain the higher 
situation. ‘They who gain by his defection to himself, will ap- 
plaud his manliness; and they who lose by it, will be filled 
with bitterness, while he himself must be sunk in no common 
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distress. It is not in general incumbent upon a Member of 
Parliament to resign his constituents, because he has changed his 
opinions. Who would be returned to Parliament under such a 
slavish condition, and fetter himself in the ignorance of his 
younger days? State-craft is a hard word, but it conveys a 
real and painful truth, as many British statesmen have felt: 
there are State secrets, which must be kept, at least for a season. 
May it henceforward be felt, that an office which imposes upon 
its holder higher duties than his station as Representative of the 
University of Oxford, disqualifies him for that station. It seems 
to me, that, upon political grounds, political power should not be 
conceded to Papists; and, waving every question directly con- 
cerning transubstantiation, or other such religious differences 
among Christians, a call should be made upon every more im- 
mediate servant of his Majesty, to deny that any other person 
is entitled to any temporal or spiritual dominion within this 
realm of Great Britain. A true Papist dare not call his soul 
his own, and is therefore incapable of governing himself or me. 
On the most important question, the English Papist is, in 
effect, a child in understanding, and should be taken care of, 
-like other children: in manner he is worse than a child, for his 
weakness is voluntary. He chooses darkness; and why he does 
not come to the light, is best known to himself. It is true, that, 
indirectly, the objection lies against his religion, but not as re- 
ligion: if the tendency of any religion be to keep or make its 
sincere professors weak or wicked men, the State may surely 
prefer other characters for its legislators and governors. By 
wicked is meant, not conformable to their Maker's revealed wilk 
and image. If spiritual dominion have no important meaning, 
every man is deprived of every reason for refusing to deny it 
to the Pope. If it have any meaning, it can only work by 
means of temporal things; and Protestants must not admit 
into Government a foreign and undefined power, of the nature 
and extent of which they only know that it will work in the 
same manner as any temporal power, and with at least equal 
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| have myself the utmost horror of bloodshed; but, in cases 
like these, yielding is not the way to prevent, but only to defer 
bloodshed. By a cowardice the most deplorable, by a tender- 
ness inconsistent with the responsibilities of Government, by an 
ignorance the most wilful, we are not now to make this present 
generation quieter, for our own enjoyment: we are not now to 
hear smooth things, words of oil, concerning ourselves, our libe- 
rality, and knowledge, while the snake we are taking into the 
bosom of the State is warming itself, and rallying all its powers 
to sting our children some thirty years hence. ‘Then will be the 
danger. The Papists, as a body, will not think any thing done, 
while any thing remains to be done. . 

The present generation will, perhaps, hardly pass away, 
before the Papists will begin those machinations so peculiarly 
their own; which, sooner or later, will exclude every Protestant 
from political power, or entail destruction upon themselves in a 
war far more bloody than could now be apprehended. If now 
the Papists be feared, how much more then! When men have 
ceased to be indolent, and selfish, and sensual, we may expect 
the Pope’s adherents to fail; but hardly before, upon merely 
human reasonings. It is idle to say, that the so-called oppres- 
sion of the Papists keeps Popery alive, by a sort of spiritual 
chivalry. The souls that are so ‘influenced cannot be con- 
sulted for by Statesmen, as it is implied they should be in this 
remark. But it is worse than idle to say, Concede them 
power, that there may not be any Papists; for the spirit of dis- 
content is abroad, and must be subdued. It must not be sub- 
mitted to: it cannot be satisfied, although the Crown, the Great 
Seal, and the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy, so long as that office 
may exist, are the only powers out of its reach. 

I cannot imagine any reason strong enough to warrant the 
grant of political power to Papists who will not disclaim the 
temporal and spiritual dominion of every foreigner over them. 
The Statute 30 Car. II. stat. 2. § 3. entitled, “ For the more 
effectual preserving the King’s person and Government, 
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liament,” while it enforces the requisition that Peers and 
Members of the Commons shall take the oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, seems not only right, but necessary: when, 
however, the same statute requires from Peers and Members of 
the Commons a declaration that they do not believe in transub- 
stantiation, and do think the Romish Mass, and worship of 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary, idolatrous, that statute may be 
deemed an affront to the liberty of conscience, and would at 
once be abolished now, as the Papists well know, if that were 
their objection. But that is not their objection, as they fairly 
avow. ‘They refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of our 
King, as explained in the 37th Article of our Church; viz. 

“ The King’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of 
England, and other his dominions; unto whom the chief go- 
vernment of all estates of this realm, whether they be eccle- 
siastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain; and is not, nor 
ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction. 

* Where we attribute to the King’s Majesty the chief go-. 
vernment, by which titles we understand the minds of some 
slanderous folks to be offended, we give not our Princes the 
ministering either of God’s Word, or of the Sacraments; the 
which thing the Injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth 
our Queen, do most plainly testify: but that only prerogative, 
which we see to have been given always to all godly Princes in 
Holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, that they should rule 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers. 

“ The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.” 

From this refusal of the oath of Supremacy, and, whilst it is 
continued, the propriety of excluding Papists, so far as they now 
‘are excluded from civil power and influence in England, may 
be inferred on grounds of policy. The method in which this 
inference is here drawn, will be evident in the following pages; 
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which are published from an anxious wish to elicit an answer 
from those who may think the inference or conclusion erro- 
neous; and to call forth the help of those who may think the 
conclusion correct, but the method, in which it is inferred, 
incorrect or unadvisable. ‘To the best of my judgment, at pre- 
sent it were unsafe and wrong to make any further concession of 
civil power and privileges to Papists who refuse the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy: as soon, however, as Mr. Davison 
or any other man shall have satisfied me that the opinions I 
have adopted are erroneous, I will hope and pray that I may 
change these opinions, and act upon my new ones as decidedly 
and as conscientiously as I would now act upon my present 
opinions. 

A Pamphlet of 24 pages, entitled, “ Arguments to shew the 
dangerous consequences that probably would result to the Pro- 
testant Religion and Government of this nation, by the admission 
of the Roman-Catholic claims to a participation of political 
power in the British State; by a Protestant: Rivingtons, 1829 ;” 
contains the following passage, p. 22. 

“We should exceedingly lament, if the rejection of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics should occasion resistance to the laws, 
or be attended with alienation from the Government: but I am 
convinced, if such should be the consequence of their rejection, 
their admission would be attended with consequences far more 
fatal to the empire at large; inasmuch as it would place the 
means of effectual mischief within the power of those whose 
supposed disloyalty would be again excited, should every future 
claim, however extravagant, not be admitted: but I conceive, 
that, from the clamour of those whose ambition interests them 
so powerfully in this question, it has received an importance of 
a more extensive kind than really belongs to it. The lower 
orders of society have comparatively little or no interest in it. 
The adoption of it would not ameliorate their condition. The 
rich and powerful, or those in immediate pursuit of riches and 
power, would alone reap the fruit of it: and if persons of 
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this description are to excite rebellion, because they are not 
rendered eligible to possess political power, what would they 
not do, if they were disappointed of obtaining the power, after 
they had obtained the eligibility ? 

“‘ If the Roman Catholics should obtain their object, or that a 
Bill for their emancipation should pass, while the Bishops and 
Priests still remain feudal vassals to a foreign power ; and while 
the state of the elective franchise converts their spiritual in- 
fluence into Constitutional power; as Ireland has always been 
esteemed the strong-hold of the Catholic Religion, would it not 
be the interest of the Pope and all the Roman Catholics through 
the world, in order to extend the Romish influence over our 
Legislature, to purchase boroughs at any price? What would 
prevent Association Missionaries, backed by Priests, from pur- 
chasing votes at each election~-turning out the Protestant 
Members—putting a Roman Catholic in his place—and in that 
way sending, perhaps, eighty Roman Catholics to Parliament 
from Ireland only; which numbers, if joined to any respectable 
Opposition, may impede all the functions of Government.” 

Another Pamphlet, of 72 pages, entitled, “ A Brief Warning 
against the measure, commonly called ‘ Catholic Emancipation ;’ 
Rivingtons, 1829 ;” contains the following passage, p.49. 

«“ Among the reasons alleged in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, it is sometimes stated as an argument, on which the friends 
of that measure appear to place much reliance, that it will faci- 
litate conversions to the Established Church. Persecution, they 
say, only hardens the heart, without enlightening the under- 
- standing; and tends more -to call forth the sympathy of man- 
kind for those in error, than to advance the cause of truth. It is 
not my intention to dispute this proposition: no doubt the sight 
of sufferings endured with constancy in support of opinions be- 
lieved to be true, is more likely to confirm and spread such 
Opinions, than to weaken them; and we have been accustomed, 
from early youth, to reprobate the folly as well as the cruelty 
of those who sought to check the Reformation by the fires at 
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Smithfield, or the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But to perse- 
cute, is one thing; and to refuse to invest with power, is another ; 
and the Romanists clamouring for admission into the King’s 
councils bear no resemblance to martyrs. 

“ But then we are told, that the age of bigotry is passed away ; 
that the pretensions of the Pope are so obviously extravagant, 
and so entirely unsupported by Scripture, that few, if any, of 
the Romanists in the higher classes of society believe in them, 
or take much thought about the points on which the doctrines 
of their Church differ from those of the Church of England ; 
and it is whispered, that some of the principal persons of the 
Romish party have admitted, that they only adhered to their 
Church from a sense of honour, and because they are unwilling 
to expose themselves to reproach, and to the suspicion of having 
changed their religion from interested motives: and it is sur- 
mised, that if the political distinctions between the different — 
classes of the King’s subjects were done away, we should hear 
very little, in future, of their religious differences; but should 
look back, a few years hence, with wonder, upon the dissensions 
of the present day, and ask ourselves how such a measure as 
Catholic Emancipation could have been magnified into the im- 
portance now attached to it. 

“To talk in this manner is to treat a serious subject very 
lightly, and to urge the adoption of a very perilous experiment 
upon conjectures which have no foundation. A sense of ho- 
nour, though a less sordid motive for adhering to a faith, which 
the party professing it does not really entertain, than the desire 
of money or a place, is yet a mere worldly motive, and one by 
which no person, who has a true sense of religion, would be 
guided: and, whatever refined or romantic sentiments a few 
among the many, who act in these matters upon worldly prin- 
ciples, may feel or feign, it will not readily be believed that we 
are likely to find worldly-minded men in general more willing 
converts to the truth, in proportion as they shall be deprived of 
inducements from interest or ambition to become so. The 
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reasoning stated above proceeds, moreover, upon a supposition, 
which must not be taken to be true. The allegation that the 
Romanists of the higher orders are not sincere in the belief 
they profess, is as unfounded, as it is uncandid and uncharita- 
ble; and they who think that the errors and absurdities of 
Popery are as easily seen through by the members of the 
Church of Rome as by us, forget that the Papists are taught 
from the cradle to renounce the right of private judgment on 
points of faith, and to look on matters connected with that 
subject through other eyes than their own.” 

It is a matter of deep regret to me, that the Papists should 
continue to deprive themselves of the privileges they might 
enjoy upon the same terms with myself: and I think this refusal 
on their part is a full warning to each individual who would 
give them power and influence, ‘and gladly if he could believe 
it right, not to let a mistaken liberality work upon that regret 
he feels, till he thereby become one of those who seem ready to 
risk our Constitution at this present moment, lest it should be 
risked by and by. It is not my intention to debate this ques- 
tion now; but supposing the declaration required by 30 Car. II. 
stat. 2. §3. were abolished, the oaths which the Papist would, after 
such abolition, be required to take, are now printed at length, 
that we may see clearly the obligations which Papists decline. 


The Oath of Allegiance. 


* T, A.B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty King George.” 


_The Oath of Supremacy. 
“JT, A. B., do swear, That I do from my heart abhor, detest, and 


abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any authority 
of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any other whatever. And I do declare, that no foreign Prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, supeviority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiri- 
tual, within this realm,” | 
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The Oath of Abjuration, (6 Geo. III. cap. 53.) 


** J, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify, and 
declare, in my conscience, before God and the world, That our Sove- 
reign Lord King George is lawful and rightful King of this realm, and 
all other his Majesty’s dominions and countries thereunto belonging. 
And I do solemnly and sincerely declare, That I do believe in my con- 
science, that not any of the descendants of the person who pretended to 
be Prince of Wales during the life of the late King James the Second, 
and since his decease pretended to be and took upon himself the style 
and title of King of England, by the name of James the Third, or of 
Scotland by the name of James the Eighth, or the style and title of 
King of Great Britain, hath any right or title whatsoever to the crown 
of this realm, or any other the dominions thereunto belonging : and I 
do reneunce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of 
them. And I do swear, That I will bear faith and true allegiance to his 
Majesty King George, and him will defend to the utmost of my power, 
against all traitorous conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which shall 
be made against his person, crown, or dignity. And I will do my utmost 
endeavour to disclose and make known to his Majesty and his suc- 
cessors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which I shall know to 
be against him, or any of them. And I do faithfully promise, to the 
utmost of my power, to support, maintain, and defend the succession of 
the crown, against the descendants of the said James, and against all 
other persons whatsoever: which succession, by an act intituled, ‘ An 
Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electoress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants. And all these things I do plainly and 
sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these express words by 
me spoken, and according to the plain common sense and understand- 
ing of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, or 
secret reservation whatsoever ; and I do make this recognition, acknow- 
ledgment, abjuration, renunciation, and promise, heartily, willingly, and 
truly, upon the true faith of a Christian.” 


See 30 Car. II. stat.2.§3; 1 W. & M. cap.1.§ 5. andcap. 8.§ 11; 


2W. & M. sess.ii. cap.2. §3; 1Geo.I. stat.2. cap.13. § 1. & 16; 
6 Geo. IIL. cap. 53. §1; 9 Geo. IV. cap. 17. 


The oath of Supremacy and Allegiance in the Act ‘To restore 
io the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the estate ecclesias- 
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tical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign Powers repugnant to 
the same,” (1 Eliz. cap.1. § 19.) is at least as strong as the pre- 
sent oath of Supremacy: and by the “ Act for the assurance of 
the Queen’s royal power over all estates and subjects within 
her dominions” (5 Eliz. cap. 1. §16.) was required from every 
Member of the Commons before he should enter into the Par- 
lament House, upon pain of being treated as if he had never 
been returned, in case he should enter that House without 
having taken the oath. Papists, however, took this oath, and 
so got into Parliament, as the preamble of the 30 Car. II. stat. 2. 
expressly states: and then goes on to require the Peers and 
Members of the Commons to take the several oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy ; meaning, I believe, the one oath to that 
effect under the Ist Eliz. cap.1.§ 19: and also to subscribe and 
repeat the declaration against’ transubstantiation &c. The 
3d Jac. I. cap. 4. does not affect this oath, as it appears to me. 
The Ist W.& M.§3 & 4, only substitutes, for the old oath, 
the substance of it divided into two oaths, already printed in 
these pages, as the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy; which 
eaths are the same as those required in the 1 W.&M.cap.§&. 
§12; and1 W.& M. stat. 2. cap.2. § 3; excepting, that the words 
** power and jurisdiction” change places. ‘There were Papists 
then who took the oath of Supremacy, and were thrown out of 
Parliament by the declaration 30 Car. II. stat.2. If the decla- 
ration be repealed, the supremacy may now, as formerly, be 
insisted upon. 

If the declaration were abolished, the three oaths of Alle- 
giance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, are the only remaining 
grounds, that I am aware of, upon which Papists rest their 
present demands: and from these oaths I believe they wish 
to strike out only the supremacy of our King. How England 
understands that supremacy, is happily laid down, with the 
most scrupulous accuracy, both in Elizabeth’s Injunctions, the 
37th Article, and our received Commentaries upon its import. 
There is reason to hope, that, ere long, all oaths will become 
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unnecessary; that the Legislature will allow any person, who 
must now swear, to affirm, instead of swearing; and subject 
him to the same penalties as are now attendant upon perjury, 
should he violate the truth upon solemn affirmations, when 
substituted for oaths. It is not necessary to enforce the very 
words now in use: all that seems necessary, is a substantial 
promise of allegiance, and disavowal of foreign supremacy or 
influence with or without oath. 

Although the fact be, that, before 30 Car. IIL, Papists did 
take the oath of Supremacy, yet it is difficult to understand how 
they could take it in full sincerity. To me it appears, that a 
Papist, while he remains:a Papist, cannot take the oath of 
Supremacy; and that until he takes it, Protestants ought, by all 
lawful means, to try to prevent his obtaining any further power 
than he now possesses, to be exercised over Protestants. 

“‘ Character, though mostly the cause, is, by a common re- 
action, also the effect of laws: and it is of great importance 
what opinions are held by those who have the making our laws 
in England. It is not difficult to see why Papists should wish 
for more power in England than they now possess: and they 
would probably receive it, but for their own hierarchy. There 
is inseparably attached to any priesthood much political in- 
fluence over their flocks: and the direct tendency of Popish 
influence is to overthrow the Church and State of England. 
And the same tendency must there exist, varying only in de- 
gree, wherever any priesthood requires obedience or belief on 
any other authority than that of the Bible, by any other argu- 
ments than such as address themselves to the reason. It 
requires great consideration before any further power is given 
to Papists, whose influence must be powerful: for their religion 
is very near superstition, and is built upon the passions that 
should die away from the heart, and is shaped for their in- 
dulgence and pardon. ‘The Papist now, when he is bidden by 
his priest, pays his money to a foreign power, friend or foe, as 
it may happen; and holds his spiritual welfare independent of 
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his native land, and dependent upon his compliance with the 
commands of an alien; at the same time that that alien, if he 
“reason consistently from his own premises, must be set against 
England. It must be kept in mind, that Popish priests never 
deny to their own community that ultimate salvation which 
they never concede to those out of their community. What is 
doubly miscalled Catholic Emancipation, is not a question of 
religion, and should not be represented as such. If the faith of 
the Papist be inconsistent with his fealty, the Pope is to blame, 
not the King of England; and the question should be argued at 
Rome, not here.”—Church Inquiry, p. 35. 

From the “ Minutes of Evidence on the State of Ireland,” 
Vol. LX. p. 564, it appears that the Pope and Popish priesthood 
have often checked the feelings that would else have induced 
the Popish laity to take an oath of Allegiance. ‘The present 
Coronation Oath is as follows : 


. 


(1 W. & M. cap.6.) 


“‘ The Archbishop or Bishop shall say, ‘ Will you solemnly promise 
and swear to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the 
dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes in Parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs of the same ?’ 

“« The King and Queen shall say, ‘ I solemnly promise so to do.’ 

“« Archbishop or Bishop, ‘ Will you to your power cause law and 
justice in mercy to be executed in all your judgments ?’ 

“* King and Queen, ‘I will.’ ) | 

** Archbishop or Bishop, ‘ Will you to the uttermost of your power 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by law? And will you pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the Churches 
committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do 
or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ?’ 

“ King and Queen, ‘ All this I promise to do.’ 

“¢ After this, the King and Queen, laying his and her hand upon the 
Holy Gospels, shall say, ‘ The things which I have here before pro- 
mised, I will perform and keep. So help me God. ” 


The Bill of Rights further requires the King and Queen to 
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make, subscribe, and repeat the declaration of 30 Car. II.; and 
so does 12 & 13 W.III. cap.2.§2. How far any alteration 
of this oath or obligation may be advisable, is a question 
foreign to the present purpose. Any undertaking, in any shape 
by any body, to resist all change, as change, argues nothing that 
is right, and much that is wrong: and they who think that oath 
precludes change, ought on that ground to endeavour to modify 
the oath, so as to allow our King to concede what his subjects 
would concede: and himself to believe, that the best plan for the 
nation, which the whole nation may at any given time agree to 
consider such. They who advise the Crown of England to 
resist over and over. again the repeated proposals of the two 
Houses of Parliament, do not in that respect act like patriots or 
good subjects; and for the consequences of such advice, they 
must hold themselves responsible. For myself, I should feel 
this oath an inseparable obstacle to the admission of Papists 
into our Legislature: and am therefore sorry, that if such a con- 
cession is to be made in the present reign, a declaratory Act is 
not first passed, expressing the belief of both Houses that such 
concession is consistent with such oath. It might be advisable 
to repeal the oath before the King’s coronation in one reign; or 
make the concession in the next: for the subjects who impose 
the oath cannot, by any act of theirs, absolve the conscience of 
him upon whom they have imposed it, from what he knew was 
the purpose and believes to be the literal obligation of the oath. 
The absolution from any such oath must be such as to satisfy 
the conscience of him who may have taken it, and must there- 
fore be in accordance with his own opinion of what is right. 
The name of Papist is disavowed by almost every one to 
whom it of right attaches, because it so truly describes the 
‘ head and front of his offending.’ Bishop Van Mildert, in the 
House of Lords, makes an apology for calling the Papists by 
their right name. If this name be by themselves held dis- 
graceful, it can only be so because the thing it describes is 
disgraceful: and there should be among themselves an objec- 
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tion to that name which some recent statutes have adopted, and 
which they are said to like. If they do like this name, the 
words “ Roman Catholic” are doubly unfortunate for their 
cause. If they be Romans, it resembles an admission that some 
part of their allegiance is due to Rome. If they be Catholic, it 
is because they will not allow any class or individual the name of 
Christian, unless such class or individual be comprehended 
within their own pale. And to bring them within that pale, 
by any means, is in their eyes to save a soul alive: for the out- 
ward profession is always deemed essential, and is often ac- 
cepted as tantamount to the inward confession. 

A distinction is often attempted to be made between a Roman 
Catholic and a Papist in England; whereby many men call 
upon our Legislature to privilege those who profess themselves 
Papists, as though they were not. Papists, and were something 
else called Roman Catholics. But surely the State of England 
is not to determine the character of those, who petition in one 
character, for what they will hold in that character, and yet 
pretend that they are not of that character. If they be not 
what they call themselves, let them set forth what they are, be- 
fore their demands are taken into consideration; and explain to 
us the grounds on which we are to disbelieve their creeds and 
oaths and solemn formularies, and believe their words uttered 
in the same breath with those creeds, oaths, and formularies. 
They have brought themselves into this state. The Pope will 
not sanction their disavowal of him: and without such a sanc- 
tion, they have themselves declared their disavowal of none 
effect. ‘The declaration of the Catholic Bishops, the Vicars 
Apostolic, and their co-adjutors in Great Britain, published 
about two years ago, has been too often commented upon to 
require any special notice now. Its principles are at variance 
with the plain construction of the established creeds of the 
Papists: and the avowal of such principles seems to me irre- 
concilable with the oaths of the Papist bishops and priests, as 

fe 
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printed by Mr. Townsend in the notes to his speech at North 
Allerton, Jan. 28, 1829, p. 54. Lord Bexley, p. 16. 

It cannot be really contended, that the eligibility and the 
return of Papists may be treated as different things. If the 
eligible are not to be elected, it is wanton mischief thus to 
agitate so dangerous a question. Such an argument will not 
bear a serious discussion: the Papists, if eligible, will undoubt- 
edly be elected: in what number at first, it is not easy to conjec- 
ture: but it has been calculated, that, under the old franchise, 
Treland would have returned 70 Papists (50 for counties, and 20 
for boroughs) at least. 

If our Constitution is to be changed, it should be done openly 
and avowedly. Lord Eldon declares, what the preambles and 
titles of many a statute express in various forms, that it follows, 
from the nature of the British Constitution, that King, Lords, 
and Commons shall be Protestant. Speech, Feb. 5, 1829, pp. 14. 
Saunders and Otley, p. 9. 

That our Constitution is to be changed, is evident enough, if 
the following brief statement of what might have been done for 
the Papists in full consistence with the arguments used on their 
behalf is at all fair. The Report of a Committee should have 
stated the exact force of every existing law against Papists, and 
the exact force of every existing law concerning Protestant 
members of the Legislature. Upon this report, all distinctions 
founded upon these laws should at once have been abrogated, 
and the same oaths tendered to all peers or commoners in the 
same manner; and every office, even the Crown itself, made 
attainable by Papists. The elective franchise for counties should 
have been kept the same throughout the realm, and some bo- 
roughs been disfranchised; and their members given to the hun- 
dreds and to the large towns, upon a high qualification in real or 
personal property, measured by the taxes paid. 

It would be better that the divisions of each House should 
be published by authority, both in the Gazette and the Journals 
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‘of each House, and also the names of the Members feral: each — 
night. If any difficulties be apprehended in the Commons, 
measures might be taken to secure the presence of Members 
enough to make a House every night. The money would be 
well spent, if official reporters printed the debates; and the 
same advantages of situation that they enjoyed, were offered to 
the newspaper reporters also. 

The common law rests in the bosom of the judge; and can 
only be brought into play by the decision of a jury, when any 
alleged offence requires that it should be brought into play. 
The common law is the expression of a vital principle. A sta- 
tute is an admission that such a principle did not exist, when it 
is not passed, as happens occasionally, to declare the existence 
of a principle which has been doubted. 

In the Morning Journal of Thursday, March 19, Mr. Peel is 
represented as saying, that the Attorney-General did not say the 
common law afforded a remedy for the suppression of the Ca- 
tholic Association, and did agree that it would be inexpedient 
to risk the trial of the question by means of the common law : 
but Lord Eldon says, Speech, p. 13, “ They who think that the 
danger can be gotten over by the mere passing of a bill, are 
grossly deceived. It is idle to talk of putting down the Asso- 
ciation by act of Parliament. They who suppose that an end 
can be put to the Association, without making its leaders and 
itself answerable to the common law for their acts and speeches, 
are grossly misled.” And again, p. 8, “If instead of putting 
down the Catholic Association, the Legislature proceed to 
strengthen its hands by granting the Roman Catholics addi- 
tional privileges, it will be neither more nor less than a surrender 
of the Throne and the Constitution into the hands of those 
persons.” ‘There is a good Pamphlet on this subject, entitled, 
“The admission of the Catholics into the Legislature incon- 
sistent with Constitutional Principles, &c.” Hatchards, 1827. 
pp. 95. See p. 49. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Considerations of Mr. Davison were published at a 
time when the return of Sir R. H. Inglis was, if possible, to be 
prevented; because a preference of Mr. Peel could only so be 
shewn. Such authorities as have been advanced on these pages 
from the words of Sir R. H. Inglis have been taken from his 
speeches on the 10th of May 1525, and the 9th of May 1828, 
as published in 1828; Hatchards, 8vo. pp. 174. And the re- 
ferences to all the quotations here made, under mere numbering, 
without any other reference, are to the pages of that edition. 
Any Member when he may see reason to change his opinion, 
and not before, ought to change it; and to tell his constituents 
his reasons for changing, and act upon his own opinions. “ It 
is right, and, yet more, it is the duty of every man to change 
his opinions, when circumstances change around him.” p. 125. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Davison’s Considerations are such, that the answer to 
one is often conclusive against another of them: but whilst the 
reader is desired to notice this fact as he goes through these 
pages, an attempt has been made, in addition to any virtual 
answer previously given, again to answer each particular Consi- 
deration, and each sentence and epithet in it distinctly, “ not 
from any presumptuous confidence in myself, but from a per- 
fect conviction of the strength and justice of a cause which will 
sustain the weakest advocate.” p. 63, Sir R. H. Inglis. 


The Bill of Rights, § 9, contains the following words: 
“ Whereas it hath been found, by experience, that it is incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom 
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to be governed by a Popish prince, or by any King or Queen 
marrying a Papist; the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do further pray that it may be enacted, That all and 
every person and persons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to, 
or shall hold communion with the See or Church of Rome, or 
shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall 
be excluded and be for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or 
enjoy the Crown and Government of this realm and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the 
same ; or to have, use, or exercise, any regal power, authority, or 
jurisdiction within the same: and in all and every such case or 
cases, the people of these realms shall be and are hereby ab- 
solved of their allegiance ; and the said Crown and Government 
shall, from time to time, descend to and be enjoyed by such 
person or persons, being Protestants, as should have inherited 
and enjoyed the same in case the said person or persons so 
reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marrying as 


aforesaid, were naturally dead.” 


The course pursued in this reply to Mr. Davison, is; first, to 
print the words in which he has expressed his own question ; 
then the Answer to each question; and, afterwards such Re- 


marks upon it as the occasion has seemed to require. 


fod; I. Whether the stability of the Protestant religion in these 
realms does not depend upon the adherence and attachment to 
it of the majority of our people; and whether that prepon- 
derating majority is not, under God, its true, natural, and 
impregnable security.” 

Answer.—All forms of dissent are Protestant; but in 
order to justify the inference drawn in the second Considera- 
tion, ‘ Protestant’ must here be construed ‘ Church of England.’ 
Adherence and attachment are two things. Subject to these 
remarks, this first Consideration adds more strength to the 
cause Mr. Davison opposes, than to that which he supports. 
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REMARKS. 

A numerical majority, a majority of our people, does not, in 
the present case, appear to supply any material argument for 
or against concessions to Papists: but such argument as it does 
now supply, shews such concession to be dangerous. The pre- 
ponderating majority of our people does not perhaps adhere to 
the Established Church, when standing alone, in contra-distinc- 
tion from Papists and all Dissenters: and if so, the first and 
second Considerations, which beg the existence of a majority 
attached and adhering to the Church of England, must, when 
that majority is against the Church of England, make against 
any concession to Papists, by the same implication which, on the 
contrary supposition, was urged in support of such concessions. 

The Protestant religion in these realms must, in order to 
justify the conclusion and contrast in the second Consideration, 
be understood to mean the Church of England; which is there 
described under the words, “ our national religion in its public 
establishment.” 

Adherence and attachment are two things. Many who 
adhere to the Church cannot, in any just sense, be said to be 
attached to it. They who adhere to the Church, whether 
attached to it or not, and they who do not attach themselves 
to any other form of worship, are perhaps not more than three- 
fifths of the inhabitants in England and Wales. Adam, i. 414. 
In Great Britain, the adherents to the Church can hardly be 
two-fifths of the population. A very small proportion of its 
adherents can fairly be said to be attached to it, in such a sense 
as Mr. Davison necessarily implies; namely, that they have a 
reasonable conviction of its excellence as compared with Po- 
pery; and dissent, and love it accordingly. 

But whatever is implied by Mr. Davison, to shew the power 
of a numerical majority, tells against Papist emancipation. The 
Papists are calculated at a hundred millions; and form, through- 
out the world, one compact body, and equal in number all the Pro- 
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testant and Kastern Churches taken together. All the Protestants 
are estimated at seventy millions; and the Eastern and Greek 
Churches at thirty millions. It can hardly be said of any two 
Protestant Churches, that they form one body, as contrasted 
with the Papists: much less can it be said of all the Protestant 
Churches. In any given country, the particular body of Papists 
in contact with the Protestants in general, or with the particular 
Church of that country, form an active directory, to manage, as 
they are bound in conscience and the express words of the 
Creed of Pius the IVth, all the resources of the whole Popish 
Church, when and as they may be supplied, in furthering the 
temporal interests and spiritual dominion of the Popish Church 
among their heretical and perishing neighbours. 

True security is understood to mean the contrary to such 
fictitious securities as may be supplied by law, and enforced by 
pains and penalties: and natural security, to mean a security 
founded on the kindly and affectionate feelings of the adherents 
to any Church, as opposed to an adherence from pride or care- 
lessness or habit, or from any corrupt influence or intimidation. 
A security impregnable to-day may not be so to-morrow: a 
majority to-day may be a minority to-morrow. We disarm our 
friends, becatise they have been too strong to be attacked, and 
therefore have not found use for their arms. We arm our 
enemies, because they threaten to attack us, if we do not give 
them arms: and then are expected to believe that the majority, 
which was ours once, and while it lasted was termed an impreg- 
nable security, remains ours. | 

It is implied, that the stability of the Protestant religion 
depends upon a numerical majority: but the Protestant reli- 
gion was established in these realms by a minority: and after it 
was established, was more than once endangered by a minority: 
and most endangered when political power and influence were 
most in the grasp of Papists, and then the numerical majority of 
our people were Protestants in profession. 


The word ‘ majority’ is ambiguous: a few active men may 
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each influence many adherents; and those adherents so held 
together, be for a season a numerical majority: but the death 
or disunion of the leaders breaks up that majority. Supposing 
the Papist and the Protestant equally sincere in their faith, a 
Popish majority is more likely to continue, and more to be 
trusted as such, than a Protestant majority: for each Papist has 
a more immediate interest, and a closer personal connexion 
with his cause, than a Protestant is likely to have. History and 
reasoning combine to prove that no security can be said to be 
impregnable in itself; so that the epithet ‘impregnable’ may at 
once be discarded, as being a relative term, and either begging 
the question or inoperative. An active minority will shake, 
an indolent and careless majority will forfeit, the security, which, 
under other circumstances, might have been fairly termed im- 
pregnable. It is not proved by Mr. Davison, although it is im- 
plied that there is a preponderating majority of our people in 
favour of the Church: and there is only a hope, that a minority 
may yet, if need be, form the true and natural security of our 
Christian Church against a preponderating majority, placed 
under lawful captains, organized under Parliamentary forms, 
and armed with new and heretofore untried means of assault. 
The subtle manceuvre and ill-placed generalship with which 
this great measure has now been brought on, argue a belief 
in the Cabinet, that a numerical majority of the electors in this 
realm is against concessions to the Papists now. That it 
was so when the present House of Commons was elected, is 
almost certain, from the first opinion on the subject which the 
House gave. Ministers shrink from trying the electors, now 
the Premier is known: they take the petitions, they affect to 
disregard, as good and useful evidence against dissolving Par- 
liament ; and divide their bill to divide their opponents. 

The Privy Council in England give the character to our 
Government; and the Statute declares the Crown forfeited, 
when its possessor becomes or even marries a Papist. This 


statute is left in force: and argues surely much anxiety to pre- 
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vent the introduction of Popish measures into the Cabinet, by 
rendering less probable the presence there of Popish Ministers. 
If the Ministers may be Popish, so may the Crown be: for the 
Crown is only known, and can only act, by its Ministers. The 
same course of reasoning proves the risk of admitting Papists 
into the Houses of Parliament; particularly the Upper House, 
each Member of which has individually the right of insisting 
upon giving his advice to the Crown in person. He who sup- 
ports the Papists, tries to give discontent a hand, and faction a 
mouth-piece, which they could not else have had: and, as if the 
Papists could not frame for themselves an Association suffi- 
ciently mischievous, gives them the only one of which Mr. Peel 
admits it to be true they might have been deprived. Our com- 
mon law is declared inadequate to put down the Association: 
and as two statutes framed by Ministers friendly to Papists 
have also been declared inadequate, it is inferred that an 
effective statute cannot be framed and brought into action. 
Under the present measures, some offices are left unconceded ; 
and Papists have all their old means of annoyance, and one 
more: and that one more is conceded them under the strange 
belief, so strangely expressed in the Commons, that as the 
Popish Association would now meet in St. Stephen’s, it had not, _ 
it would not have, occasion to meet elsewhere. | 

Whether the Church of England be a majority or minority, 
Protestants may well be at a loss to understand why we are to 
place upon a vantage-ground they could not gain without us, 
those who are not likely to be as good subjects as ourselves. 
To say the least, they who believe in heart they justly may admit, 
and in word and deed do admit, the supremacy of the Crown in 
all cases, are better subjects than they who deny it in some. If 
the pride of the body or the individuals decline the admission 
of this supremacy, such pride is not entitled to any deference, 
_when the stability of the Church and State of England may be 
shaken by its indulgence. If the supremacy of the Pope were 
strictly limited, so that its ayowal meant nothing against the 
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temporal interests of our Crown, our 37th Article would now, 
as heretofore, justify Papists in taking our oath of Supremacy. 
That oath only precludes the interference of the Pope in those 
very matters in which British Papists allege their belief it is 
rightly precluded. ‘The proceedings in and out of Parliament, 
this century, shew most decidedly the Papists do not want any 
friends more than they now have, to support their Civil rights. 

Once more: Let us admit, that the stability of the Church of 
England does depend upon the adherence and attachment to it 
of the majority of our people: that such a majority exists in its 
favour, and is a preponderating majority now: and that while 
such a majority does exist, it proves, under God, the true, 
natural, and impregnable security of our Church: in such case, 
it becomes a more imperative duty upon us to provide for the 
continuance of that security, and not to destroy the walls within 
which it is sheltered. Our warfare is not accomplished, and is 
not likely to be accomplished, while the dominion of the Pope is 
continued over the subjects of Great Britain. 


‘© [L. Whether, therefore, the apprehensions professed for the 
safety of our national religion in its public establishment, in the 
event of the Roman-Catholic subjects of the empire being 
admitted within the pale of the Constitution, can be shewn to 
consist with any just view of the relative strength, position, or 
means of influence possessed by the members of the two re- 
ligions.” 

Answer.—Leave out the first two words, and change ‘ any 
just view, to ‘ every just view,’ and this Consideration will 


stand. 
REMARKS, 


It has been shewn, that the inference implied in this Consi- 
deration is untenable from the premises laid down, in the first 
Consideration. It seems to me, that the apprehensions which I 


profess and entertain for the safety of our national religion in its 
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public establishment, in the event of the Popish subjects of the 
empire being admitted within the pale of the Constitution, can 
be shewn to consist with a just view of the relative strength, 
position, and means of influence possessed by the members of 
the two religions at present—and much more, with a just view of 
the indefinite strength, the commanding position, and unques- 
tionable influence which is now proposed to be taken from one 
religion and added to the other, on what all parties admit to be 
an experiment. It is taken for granted in this Consideration, 
that the Papists are not now within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion: but, it may be presumed, Mr. Davison intended to express, 
in that persuasive form of words, the event of Papists acquiring 
the powers which the new Bill would give them. Mr. Davison 
is not himself excluded the pale of our Constitution, although 
he cannot ever sit in the House of Commons. It is not for 
those who adhere to the present laws, to shew, at the bidding of 
him who proposes change, their reasons for adhering to them, 
but for the Papist and his friends to make out a case for 
change. The burden of proof is theirs; and is mostly met with 
a question, as here; or with abuse or ridicule of those who differ 
from them. It is material to observe the discretion of those who 
call so loudly for change, and yet do not advance much rea- 
soning: for that might embarrass their own friends more than 
their opponents. “ The principal arguments urged in favour of 
concessions to the Papists may be all summed up in these two 
points—the danger if we do not grant them; and the liberality 
if we do.” Townsend’s Speech, 43. “ And the end which the 
Irish Papists have in view, is tolerably evident, and is not what 
is called ‘ Emancipation:’” ibid. 46: and is possibly referred to 
by Mr. Davison’s 32d Consideration. 

“T cannot but think, Gentlemen,” says the Chairman of the 
Association, in Nov. 1824, “ that Catholic Emancipation, how- 
ever important it may be considered as one of the greatest mea- 
sures of national relief, must nevertheless be considered quite 
nugatory as alone competent to restore Irishmen to the benefit 
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of the British Constitution.” He adds, that it is his most fer- 
vent wish that the “ Association may not be dissolved, until two 
important measures be carried—‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ and a 
repeal of that odious measure the ‘ Legislative Union:’” And a 
Letter read at the same meeting, from Lord Cloncurry, for which 
thanks were loudly voted to his lordship, was in the same tone: 
“Tf,” says Lord Cloncurry, “ the Catholic Association has no 
other view than what is called ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ I ac- 
knowledge their right: but I feel little interest in their success. 
I feel, that the emancipation of Ireland depends on the repeal 
of the Union.”—Brief Warning against the measure commonly 
called ‘ Catholic Emancipation ; Rivingtons, p. 23. 

“ ‘To the circulation of the Scriptures, rather than to any 
other circumstance, in the present state and condition of Ireland, 
we should look for ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ in the only sense 
in which that expression can properly be used with reference to 
that country: and this deliverance the Bible will bring about ; 
not by sudden conversions, or by inducing a few individuals to 
read their recantation, who, after performing that ceremony, 
must leave the country, because they will not be suffered to live 
or die in peace there; but by weakening the influence and 
authority of the Romish Church over those who continue to 
profess its general doctrines; and by dispelling gradually the 
mist of error, through which the priest contrives to make him- 
self appear of more than human dimensions, claiming a reveren- 
tial obedience which is due to God alone; and professing to 
hold in his own hands the power of admitting his fellow-men to 
heaven, or excluding them from it, at his will, instead of pub- 
lishing the word of God, and making known the conditions by 
the performance of which, with the assistance vouchsafed to all 
who ask it, the Christian may work out his own salvation.”— 
Brief Warning, p. 39. Upon this word “ conditions” it must 
be remarked, that the performance of these conditions is in- 
tended to designate the effect, and not to be the cause of a 


state of salvation. 
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The terms, ‘ relative strength,’ ‘ position, and ‘means of influ- 
ence,’ imply much more than can be implied fairly by any the 
most determinate partisan. 

So long as there was any Pretender to the Crown of England 
from the time of King William, the Popish bishops in Ireland 
were nominated by the Pretender, though formally appointed 
by the Pope. 

“To have exercised any authority within these realms by 
virtue of a direct appointment from the Pretender, would have 
been high treason: but to execute powers combining much tem- 
poral influence with spiritual dominion, and affording great 
means of directing and controlling the conduct of men in civil 
matters, under the appointment of the Pope, at the nomination 
of the Pretender, was not considered by Papists as any viola- 
tion of the allegiance due to tke King upon the throne.”— 
Brief Warning, p. 6. 

It will not be disputed, that most of those who advocate the 
claims of the Papists are less alive to the expediency of the 
present Church establishments, and the necessity of some Church 
establishment, than those who oppose the claims of the Papists. 
The word ‘liberal’ is undoubtedly abused in these days; as is a 
better word ‘evangelical’ into a term of reproach. But let the 
liberal consider, whether giving away what does not belong to 
them on the one hand, and depreciating that of which they know 
not the worth on the other, be liberality, in any good sense. 

Let those individuals, whose high and Christian characters 
plead strongly for any cause they choose to advocate, and who 
are now persuaded to favour the demands of the Papists, con- 
sider well who their co-adjutors are, and what principles of 
action they avow. It is not often that individuals of such oppo- 
site principles concur in advising the same measure: and they 
who deduce proof of the excellence of that measure from such 
concurrence, would do well to examine, before that deduction is 


relied on, the motives for such concurrence. The concurrence 
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of an angel and a fiend would not supply any proof that the 
measure in which they concurred was excellent. In fact, the 
angel supplies all the proof: an extreme case like this, illus- 
trates a principle applicable to the concurrence of various 
classes of moral agents. 

The relative strength of the Church of England and the 
Papists is so far to be considered equal as compared between 
themselves, that each side will, in all probability, be the stronger 
as its numbers may be increased or diminished by the Dissenters 
in any contest, who thus become arbiters between the two. 
If the question of Tithes be taken, the stronger side would so be 
found that which would now take away tithes from the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland; and by and by, that which would 
take away tithes from the Church of England may so also 
become the stronger, if it be not such already. 

The position of the two parties is now said to be such as to 
shew the Papists and their friends the stronger at present: 
there is not, however, any proof of this: it is worse than idle to 
insinuate that the Premier is swayed by any fear to which it 
is not his bounden duty to yield: but if our Church be stronger 
and better placed than that Church which may now almost be 
called its rival, we are not therefore to weaken our Church, and 
endanger its position, when we know that many Dissenters would 
seek to destroy the ascendancy of our Church; some from un- 
worthy motives, but many for conscience sake. 

The means of influence possessed by the Papists and their 
present friends are greater than those possessed by the Church 
of England. ‘This point is made out very strongly, in a Pam- 
phlet, entitled, “ The admission of the Catholics into the Le- 
gislature inconsistent with Constitutional Principles, &c. &c.” 
Hatchards, 1827. pp. 55. A thorough party spirit will often 
govern an assembly, to the utter disregard of consequences: and 
the fervour of contest will blind a combatant to every thing, but 
the enemy he is striking down. [It is not unfair to express a 
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belief that the presence of Mr. Canning in the House might 
have impeded the transition of any great rival to his own side 
of this long-disputed question, 

These two sides are not now such as they used to be, when 
securities were expected, and their value so much canvassed. 
Almost all the great men, whose names are cited as authorities 
for what is still called Catholic Emancipation, sanctioned it, un- 
der the notion that securities would and could be found: and 
now, when the Papists cannot, or will not, find them, Catholic 
Emancipation is a very different thing. Very recently, one or 
two have made up their minds, after much hesitation, to grant 
the Papist all he asks, although he could not, or would not, give 
securities: this conduct is not accordant with the notions of 
Mr. Pitt, whether it be more or less wise: and the Papist Church 
seemed almost expiring and powerless, when Mr. Pitt would 
have made concessions which he might now deem hazardous, 
even if the securities he then counted upon were now found 
practicable, and absolutely provided. 


“‘ E11. Whether, in point of fact, the preservation of our 
religion is not always in our own power: and whether it be 
credible, so long as we are true to it, that any opposite system 
of faith could publicly supplant it in this empire.” 


Answer.—This Consideration substantially runs thus: Whe- 
ther, in point of fact, the preservation of the Church of 
England is not always in the power of all its members, who 
could not be members without the assumption of its previous 
preservation? and whether it be credible, so long as all its mem- 
bers are true to it, that all its members will become untrue to it? 

REMARKS. 

What was intended by “so long as we are true to it,” 
I cannot discover. The words “in our own power” imply to 
me, not the power of each individual member of the Church of 
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England, but the power of all the members collectively. The 
term “ our religion” is ambiguous. If the Protestant religion 
generally is meant by it, it is clearly not in our own power to 
preserve it; since the professors of it are’so disunited among 
themselves, that there is no common ground which they would 
combine to maintain. But, if by the term “ our religion” is 
meant that particular form of Protestantism professed in the 
Church of England, it is credible, and probable too, that oppo- 
site systems, watching to unite against it, may publicly supplant 
it in this empire. 


‘¢ TV. Whether the Scriptural doctrines, Apostolical autho- 
rity, purity of worship, and great reasonableness, of the Church 
of England, do not form the true bond of the attachment of her 
members, and the foundation of her public reverence and 
esteem: and whether we ought not, as Protestants, and as 
Christians, to look to those innate characters of truth and au- 
thority, for the welfare and honour of our Church, far more 
than to the privilege of Law, or the patronage of the State.” 


Answer.—Mr. Davison apparently means to imply, that “ the 
privilege of Law and the patronage of the State” are not 
to be looked to, because the other characters of truth and 


authority are. 
REMARKS. 


The Scriptural doctrines, Apostolical authority, purity of wor- 
ship, and great reasonableness of the Church of England, do 
form the true bond of the attachment of her members, and the 
foundation of her public reverence and esteem; and we ought, 
as Protestants and as Christians, to look to those innate charac- 
ters of truth and authority for the welfare of our Church, far 
more than to the privilege of Law or to the patronage of the 
State: and this. which we ought to do, so far as I can under- 
stand Mr. Davison’s expressions, is exactly what we do. The 


Law does not give the Church any important privileges above 
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any other Protestants. The State does not give the Church 
any patronage, such as to form any material object for the 
Church to look to: and if such privileges and patronage were 
not only possible, but in actual existence, the fact of their 
existence could hardly be made in itself a proof that they ought 
not to exist. ‘The Church may, and does, look much more to 
those innate characters of truth and authority, than to the pri- 
vilege of law and the patronage of the State: but it cannot 
therefore be inferred that the law may give privileges and the 
State may give patronage to those who are in conscience bound 
to overthrow the Church. 

The tendency of the present Bill is such, that in a few years 
it is most probable it will be followed up by a severance of the 
Church and State: and many who now support the present 
Bill, acknowledge such a consequence, and therefore become 
more and more strenuous in their support. 

Mr. Chesnutt has dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a Pamphlet, dated Chetwynd Rectory, Shropshire, March 14, 
1829, and proposed. five Securities against the consequences 
which he thinks probable, should the present system of ex- 
cluding Papists be abrogated. The first of them is so extra- 
ordinary, that it is here given in his own words, page 20. 

“ ‘The government of, and right of legislating for, the Church 
as by law established, and the doctrines, worship, rights, dig- 
nities, and revenues thereof, to be exercised solely by the bishops 
and clergy of the said Church lawfully assembled in Convoca- 
tion; all power, right, or authority touching the same, to be re- 
nounced by Parliament ; the Universities, Grammar-schools, and 
other endowments for purposes of education and piety, to be 
made by law parts and parcels of the Established Church, and 
as such to be placed under the sole jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and the said bishops and clergy in convocation 
lawfully assembled: the said bishops and clergy, moreover, to 
have a certain controul over ecclesiastical patronage in certain 
cases; the several Convocations of the different provinces in 
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England and Ireland to be united in one assembly, to be called 
‘ the Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland’: and such Convocation to be assembled 
at certain stated periods of time, by the authority of the King’s 
most excellent Majesty.” 
On page 23 is the following passage :—“ The only effectual 
security therefore for the Established Church is to be found 
in a measure which may be truly called Protestant Emancipa- 
tion; that is to say, in emancipating the Protestant reformed 
Church, as by law established, from the controul and authority 
of Parliament.” On page 26 he has inferred, on grounds which 
do not seem to me strong enough to sustain the inference, that 
*“‘ the impropriety of leaving the Church in the hands of Parlia- 
ment does not deserve to be seriously argued.” And again, on 


. . page 33, he implies his belief that the Church can be made in- 


dependent of Parliament. ‘The First Number of the London 
Review has, in like manner, mistaken the controul of Parliament 
over the Church, and the power of existing laws: see pages 73 
and 75. It is idle to say, that “the legislation of the Church 
has not passed into other hands than those of the two Houses 
of Convocation, but, being taken from them, has altogether been 
in abeyance.” “ If, therefore, in a question of reform, the func- 
tions of Convocation are not to be revived, some other purely 
ecclesiastical branch must be erected; unless, at least, the reform 
itself be preceded by a change in the first principles of our 
ecclesiastical polity.” The Statute Book provides for the faith 
and forms of the Church of England; and there is not any 
thing which can be done to affect its faith or forms, without the 
authority of Parliament. 

There is one page in this Review, which, although somewhat 
inconsistent with its previous pages, appears to me so excellent, 
that I cannot but cite it at length, as connected with the changes 
of our Church establishment probably consequent upon the 
measures now in progress. ‘The case of an original institu- 
tion must be allowed to be different from that of one long 
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established. It may be the best policy to continue that which 
it was not the best policy to originate; or, which arose out of 
circumstances past, and no longer operating. It may be need- 
less and wrong to demolish the work which has been cemented 
by time and favourable accidents, in order to build again on a 
more stable principle. But in the present instance there is a 
necessity, quite independent of all the considerations already 
urged, and inferior in weight to none of them—a necessity which 
has aided the operation of all, and which is indeed likely still to 
operate for ever, in incapacitating the Church of England for 
flourishing as a separate independent polity, whatever may be 
urged in favour of the more perfect spirituality of a church so 
constituted. It is not the loss of its revenues: for, in all fair- 
ness, these (as is clearly pointed out in the ‘ Rights of the 
Church of England vindicated’) would remain the property of 
the church, distinguished by the Thirty-nine articles, although 
no longer patronized as the Church of England; and, were this 
the necessary result, still it is not an objection which can be 
urged on Christian principles. It is simply the extent of the 
church. Is it likely, is it possible, that so large a body as the 
Church of England should be well governed by any authority 
but that of the State? The society is far too unwieldy to be 
managed by any other controul; and even if it were practicable, 
and in proportion perhaps as it was well organized and governed, 
its operation would be too powerful for it to be regarded other- 
wise than with a suspicious and jealous eye by the Government. 
This is really the main ground of all the union which has ever 
existed between Christ’s Church and the Civil rulers of the world. 
It is not that simply and absolutely the union of Church and 
State is expedient, or inexpedient, accordant with, or opposed 
to, Ecclesiastical or Civil interests; but Churches can manage 
themselves well and best, whilst they are small, and within the 
compass of a moderate jurisdiction. When they extend much 
beyond this, mismanagement ensues; and either by the Church’s 
mischievous broils when disturbed, or by its power and influence 
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when in harmony, the State is awakened to the sense of an im- 


perium in imperio, and asserts its right to a supreme controul.” 


*¢ V. Whether any man’s religion can be taken from him, so 


long as his personal faith, and his immortality, remain.” 


Answer.—The open profession of the Protestant religion is 
impeded, as far as the laws of nations will permit, by Papists at 
this moment at Naples: and with any man’s personal faith the 
present question has not any thing to do. I cannot distinctly 
make out why personal faith and immortality are mentioned. 


REMARKS. 
The distinction between religion and faith is not apparent to 
me: but the question may be construed into a statement, that, if 
the Church of England be overthrown, and so the churchman 
lose his external religion, he may yet keep his internal religion 
or faith. It is matter of thankfulness, that an individual’s reli- 
gion cannot be taken from him, so long as he adheres to its 
truth, and God is pleased to continue him the gift of immorta- 
lity; but a man ought not, therefore, to abandon all concern 
for his religion, but ought rather so to live, and so to strive, his 
life through, with all the talents entrusted to his stewardship, 
that his conduct may evince the sincerity of his prayers, “ that 
the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered, that 
both he and all his brethren may Laie serve God in all 
ae quietness.” 


‘© VI. Whether it be not a principle of the British Constitu- 
tion, that the free subjects of the empire shall be eligible to 
bear a share in the making of those laws by which they are to 
be governed.” 

ANnswer.—If it were, such a principle could not be extended 


beyond those subjects who are not mischievous. 
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REMARKS. 

Freedom is a balance between what each individual con- 
cedes, and what he receives : and a subject may be free who is 
not eligible to bear a share in the making of those laws by 
which he is to be governed. A share must mean a direct 
share; for an indirect share in making our laws is borne by 
every subject of Great Britain inevitably. 

When laws are made by those who will not obey them, the 
term “free” does not appear applicable, either to the legislators, 
who are then tyrannical, or to the subject who is then tyrannized 
over. The term “ British Constitution,” implies to me the 
governing all subjects according to the whole purport of all the 
laws in existence at any given time. ‘The character of those 
laws, taken in the aggregate, has remained substantially the 
same from the reign of William and Mary to the present time: 
if the present Bill of Concessions change the general character 
of our laws, it changes the Constitution, in a sense entirely 
different from that, in which any new bill, accordant with the 
character of our laws, can truly be said to change the Consti- 
tution. Undoubtedly the Constitution, at any given time, when 
human policy alone is considered, is a system of many ex- 
pedients combined for one purpose: and any one expedient, 
out of the many, may from time to time be superseded by 
another apparently better adapted for that purpose, so steadily 
kept in view. After a succession of such changes, it may 
happen that every expedient, that is to say, every law of those 
once co-existent together, may have been changed, and yet the 
Constitution remain exactly the same: even as the infant retains 
his personal identity through youth and manhood. During 
the last century, the Constitution is truly said to have remained 
the same; meaning, that its principles have not been changed 
upon the whole, though one or two acts of Parliament have been 
passed at direct variance with them : and these acts of Parliament 
have been defended on the plea of necessity, much in the same 


way that arsenic and other violent poisons have been admitted into 
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medicine. When any new expedient is of such magnitude as 
to affect by itself the character of our laws, and, being of that 
magnitude, entirely changes that character, it is justly said to 
change the Constitution. In the present case, a Constitution 
that has worked very well for a century and a half, is to be 
changed by an untried and inadequate expedient, the only 
merit of which is its departure from ancient principles. It is 
acknowledged to be in itself a half measure; and is mistrusted 
by its proposer at the very time of its proposal, and by its 
friends; and adopted asa temporary expedient only, which years 
will change into a completer revolution, than it is deemed 
prudent to proclaim at once. So that, for checking present con- 
tests and disturbances, an expedient is proposed, which will not 
check them, but leave the same parties to continue them upon 
the same principles, and for a part of the same end. For a 
royal palace, many state apartments, many comfortable rooms 
may be made out of the space included within its venerable 
walls; and, for that purpose, those walls may have been reduced 
into a mere shell, yet, as a shell, of impregnable strength, and 
commanding the whole plain beneath its castled height, and 
never losing its royalty; but the character of palace would 
utterly be lost, if the inside were made into a stable or manufac- 
tory; or if the ancient walls were pulled down, and replaced 
by such as would bespeak a mausoleum. 

Happy, indeed, were any State, of which the realm could 
pronounce every free subject eligible to its legislature. But the 
duty of legislation is a high trust, and requires that every possi- 
ble care should be taken to obtain trustees duly qualified in every 
way for its discharge. And for this end our laws require special 
qualifications, not only in the elected, but in the electors. The 
most obvious qualification is property; but not the only one: 
men may have that, and lack other qualifications as essential: our 
Commons at once represent both the persons and property of the 
people of this realm. When a man’s property is at stake, he 
will be supposed to examine brilliant and plausible proposals, or 
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new theories, with attention; but to act rather upon tried rules 
and principles, with a business-like wisdom, adapting itself from 
a knowledge of his own interest to that of his fellow-subjects, 
a purpose for which it is most admirably fitted. Whatever the 
course of the world requires to be done, while Revelation does 
not prescribe the mode of doing it, is probably left unprescribed, 
for the improvement of human-nature, by the exercise of its 
powers of head and heart, on high and important subjects, which 


such exercise renders higher and more important every day. 


‘¢ VIT. Whether to give men an interest in the Constitution 
be the certain way of making them its enemies.” 


ANswer.—An interest in the Constitution cannot be given to 
those who will not receive it. What they ask, is a change of the 
Constitution, to please a minority. 


REMARKS. 

The danger of such a change is evident: although it does not 
give the persons forming that minority an interest in the Con- 
stitution as it would then be, it does make them its enemies as it 
would then be; and gives them, as such, more power than they 
would else have had. With the additional power so given to 
them would increase, in rapid progression, their desires to make 
that Constitution entirely Popish ; and those desires, if not car- 
ried into effect, would create a greater discontent than is com- 
plained of at present. The Papists cannot have such an interest 
in a mixed constitution, as to preclude them from endeavouring 
to make it entirely Popish. The Popish bishop, before his 
consecration, swears, among other things, that he will prosecute 
and attack, according to his power, heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels to the Pope his master. The Popish priest swears, 
among other things, true obedience to the Pope, and that he 
undoubtingly receives and professes all things delivered down, 
defined, and declared by the sacred Canons and general Coun- 
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cils, and principally (pracipué, to the exclusion of others in 
case of any clashing), by the inviolable (sacro-sancta) Synod of 
Trent: and at the same time, “ail things contrary thereto, and 
whatsoever heresies the Church may have condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized, he likewise condemns, rejects, and anathema- 
tizes :’’ and the oath concludes with a determination “ to take care, 
as far as in him shall be, that the true Catholic Faith, out of 
which no man can be saved, shall be held, taught, and preached 
by those subjected to him, or those whose care shall belong to 
to him in his charge.” Townsend’s Speech, pp. 55, 58, and 59. 
One of these canons is given in words which render translation 
difficult, ‘“ Juramentum contra ecclesiasticam utilitatem preesti- 
tum non tenet.” Decret. Greg. lib. ii. tit. xxiv. cap. 27, Boehm, 
Vol. Il. p.346. It is given on p. 298 of my copy of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici, printed in 1682, 1 Vol. 4to., where it 
is observed, in a note, that an oath was not instituted that it 
should be a bond of iniquity. This canon appears to mean, that 
when the observance of an oath would make against the interest 
of the Church, such oath is not binding. ‘The parties interested 
are the sole judges of what may or may not make against the 
interest of the Church, 


*“VITT. Whether the exclusion from the Legislature, and 
from offices of civil power, trust, or emolument, of five millions 
of subjects, be not an obvious anomaly in the State; and whe- 
ther, therefore, prudent and well-combined measures ought not 


to be taken to reform that anomaly.” 


ANsweR.—This is not any wrong or unusual anomaly: and 
if it were, we knew nothing of the prudent and well-combined 
measures that were to reform it. And we were asked to believe 
Mr. Peel’s measures good, without any intimation of what they 
were. ‘They might have been approved, if known, 


REMARKS. 


If we mean to be safe, we must not consider how many we 
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shut out from the privileged opportunity of doing us harm, but 
simply who they are who have an obvious tendency to do it. It 
is hasty language to say that measures ought to be taken to 
give them power: it might have been expected from the consi- 
derate man, that he would have begun by shewing that such 
measures can be taken: for this is no knot of yesterday, but one 
which the most skilful hands have found to be drawn tighter the 
more they have endeavoured to loose it. 

We cannot yet pronounce, each our own opinion, whether 
the measures now proposed for reforming what Mr. Davison 
calls an ‘anomaly’ be prudent and well combined, even on the 
part of the proposers: for Mr. Peel himself stated in the House 
of Commons on the 18th of March, according to the Times and 
Morning Journal, that “ the time had not then arrived when all 
the difficulties and obstructions which stood in the way of the 
adjustment of this question could be disclosed. When the time 
should arrive, at which he could fully explain those difficulties, 
he was sure justice would be done to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and that their conduct would be appreciated.” 

Supposing there existed an obvious anomaly in the State, that 
one man was put on a hill, while another man was left in the 
plain, and fenced out from the hill which he wished to ascend, 
it would not therefore follow that such an anomaly was wrong: 
and so far from needing reform, it might be found a wise excep- 
tion among other wise exceptions, and to have been made upon 
due consideration of the character and influence of the par- 
ties preferred to power. The want of property is accounted a 
reason for a system which works like an exclusion of the poor; 
but is, in fact, a preference of the rich, because they have every 
reason the poor man has for loyalty, and one more, that is, 
their property; which property, until an abuse is proved in any 
individual, must also be considered as giving him, what it gives 
him the means of, a better acquaintance with his duties. 

But the assumption of an anomaly, without any qualifying 


epithet, is unfair, and tends to beg the question: it implies, 
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“that all men have an equal right to be called, according to 
their personal merits, to Civil office; that no man ought to be in 
a worse condition than his neighbour, in respect to such eligi- 
bility ; and all disabilities, therefore, which fetter it, are an in- 
jury to the State, and a tyranny to the people. Sir, what may 
be the facts in other countries I will not stop to inquire, nor will 
I here discuss the general reasoning. 'The principle, as applied 
to England, I deny on the authority of all the analogies of our 
Constitution. Until there shall be no distinction of Civil rights 
between the copyholder and the freeholder; until there shall 
be no inequality in political power, as electors, or as candidates, 
between the freeholder of 39s. a year and the freeholder of 40s. ; 
between the freeholder of 2902. per annum and the freeholder 
of 3001; (I say nothing of the anomalies of Scotland: I say 
nothing of the caste of the Clergy;”) “until there shall be no dif- 
ference between the legal infancy of twenty years, and the legal 
manhood of twenty-one (a distinction as artificial as any of the 
others) ; until there shall be no inferiority in the alien-born and 
the native inhabitants of these countries, both paying the same 
taxes and liable to the same personal burthens; until, in the 
progress of universal suffrage, there shall be no difference be- 
‘tween the political rights of rich and poor, of boyhood and age, 
of male and female, I shall not cease to maintain that the Con- 
stitution has never vested in any of the inhabitants of England, 
as inhabitants, any political power whatever, or, even in the 
abstract, any eligibility to power; and, consequently, that no 
man, and no class of men, are entitled to demand here, as 
natural rights, any political power over their fellow-men; or, 
indeed, even the capacity of such power in this country. The 
whole is a question not of right but of expediency; and, as such, 
may be decided, either way, without injustice.”—p. 69. Inglis. 
“ IT am yet to learn, why, in a question of the probabilities of 
human conduct, I ought not to have regard to the opinion also 
of the party to whom I am to give power; particularly when he 
tells me, that he will not regard my king in the light in which 
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the Constitution has placed him, viz. “as over all persons, Eccle- 
siastical as well as Civil, in these his dominions, supreme;” but 
that he will regard another person, and him a foreign prince, as 
in these dominions, and over one-half of human affairs, supreme.” 

“ If I could consider these claims of the Roman Catholics as 
claims of justice, founded either in abstract natural rights or in 
specific convention, whether Treaty of Limeric or Articles of 
Union, I should be ashamed to resist such claims on any pre- 
tence of expediency. I feel it painful, as it is, on many grounds 
of private regard and of public respect, to resist these demands. 
I feel this to be painful; but I hope that I should feel it to be 
intolerable, if I believed that the claims, so long urged, were 
founded in justice, and in abstract right: but, Sir, protection is 
the right of every member in Civil society ; power is the right of 
no man. Noman has an abstract right to possess power in any 
community; it is the free gift of each community to each per- 
son, to each class; and on the principle on which the Constitu- 
tion of England, consisting indivisibly of Church and State, has 
refused to give power, except to those who support it so un- 
divided, I entirely concur.’—p. 59. 

** The exclusion of the Catholics from the Legislature is in 
strict consistency with Constitutional principles. I should rather 
say, it is the application to a particular case of the great prin- 
ciple which has hitherto preserved us. That it should be 
objectionable in the opinion of those who desire a radical 
reform, can excite no surprise: their object is, to effect a 
change in our political system; and it would be a great step 
gained, to dispose of that obstinate principle which has hitherto 
withstood them. But that men, who are sincerely attached to 
our liberties, and who, if they wish reform, desire only such a: 
‘reform as will leave the main principles untouched, should 
advocate this measure, does indeed astonish me; an admirer of 
liberty, removing the restrictions which maintain it—a friend of 
the Constitution, lending his assistance to subvert it—are ano- 
malies which I am at a loss to reconcile. At least, if such is 
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their determination, let them not mislead themselves and others, 
by representing these concessions as just and reasonable. Let 
them acknowledge, that, in making them, they are introducing 
violent changes, and departing altogether from established 
maxims. ‘They are bound in consistency to sweep away the 
whole system of our election laws ; to adopt universal suffrage ; 
and open the door of Parliament to every class, without qualifi- 
cation and without exception. 

“‘ Otherwise observe the consistency of our proceedings. When 
one class comes up to us, and would vote as electors or legis- 
lators, we say to them, you are too poor; you have not the 
wealth which we require as a qualification: we have no grounds 
of suspicion against you, but we cannot depend upon you, and 
we will not confide a place of trust into your hands. And after 
having sternly driven them from our doors, we turn round and 
receive into our arms those who avow themselves our enemies : 
like the parent who should cast off one child because he has 
had no opportunity of proving his attachment, and receive 
another whom nothing but want of ability has prevented from 
being a parricide.”—See p.49 of a Pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Admission of the Catholics into the Legislature, inconsistent 
with Constitutional Principles, and of advantage to none but the 
Priesthood.”—Hatchards, 1827. 


«¢ TX. Whether the eulogies pronounced upon our Constitu- 
tion and Government, so long as the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land know it only by its disfavour to them, must not operate as 


so many insults to their feelings, and incitements to their dis- 
content.” 


Answer.—The fault is not in the eulogies, and is in the 
feelings. We are to respect right, and not wrong. If by their 
religion the feelings of Papists are insulted, and their discontent 
incited, let them correct such improper feelings, and know the 
sin of such discontent. If they leave their souls in the hands 
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of the Pope, let them leave their bodies and property to the 
three estates of this realm and our Protestant King. 
REMARKS, | 

Every Constitution and Government, however just, is likely 
to be disparaged by those whom its rules and discipline offend. 
And this disparagement will be at its greatest pitch, when the 
Constitution and Government is so just, that, in confidence of 
its Justice, it wishes to leave the complainers unpunished, while 
the complainers are ignorant enough, or enough misled, to be- 
lieve their complaints well founded. 

Mr. Davison goes as far as any Papist I have heard, when he 

implies that the Papists of Ireland know our Constitution only 
by its disfavour to them: and if it were so, the real question 
would be left untouched, and discontent be raised, by his impli- 
cation. If disfavour, and only disfavour, be shewn, it does not 
follow that disfavour is wrong. What the feelings of Papists 
used to be, before concessions were made that now are made, 
may be found ina Pamphlet, entitled, “'The Expiring Viper 
embosomed ;” Rivingtons, 1829: and on the pages of Sir 
R. H. Inglis, 127—131. 

Mr. Davison must bave known, that all the common blessings 
of a good Government are imparted alike to Protestants and 
Papists in England: and that the only favour which is wanting, 
that of becoming governors instead of governed, is, what he states 
it to be, a favour and not a right; and being a favour, may, by the 
force of terms, be withheld; and when withheld, would not be 
deemed an insult to their feelings, or an incitement to their dis- 
content by good subjects. ‘The Laplander is thankful for the 
sun that makes his summer; and does not forget that warm 
and happy season, in order to make his heart and tongue more 


bitter against his long and dreary winter. 


‘¢ X. Whether it be not known that partial and unequal 
liberty is more irritating to men than one general condition of 
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equal subjection, however severe: the object of the privilege 
being itself a continual solicitation to their uneasy feelings.” 


ANsweER.—I cannot collect the inference Mr. Davison would 


draw. 
REMARKS. 


It is assumed, that when one subject sees other subjects 
elected to exert powers for the exertion of which he is not him- 
self eligible, this continual solicitation to his uneasy feelings, 
whether right or wrong, is to be removed. 

It is assumed, that there can be what there never yet has been 
—a state of liberty to which the epithets, ‘ partial’ and ‘ unequal’ 
are not applicable in a greater or less degree. ‘The nearest 
approximation to such a state of liberty that I am aware of, is 
in some of those states of America, which are not slave states : 
some, if not all, of those states which are not slave states, are 
yet bound to deliver up the fugitive slave to his owner. It does 
not appear practicable that any state should exist, in which 
liberty, if it existed at all, would not be partial and unequal. 
The most abject servitude is a modification of liberty: the 
wisest and only true liberty is a modification of servitude. 

If the general proposition implied by Mr. Davison were con- 
ceded him, he would not pursue it to all its levelling inferences: 
it behoves him, therefore, before he uses it as an argument, to 
cut it down, by particularizing the method and extent in which 
he thinks it applicable: and then he descends to fair and de- 
bateable ground. 

However valuable the privilege may be which Mr. Davison 
here mentions, it is evident that concessions do not conciliate 
good will; and have been made a continual solicitation to the 
uneasy feelings of the Irish Papist, in a manner dwelt upon by 
Sir R. H. Inglis, p. 122, 129. 


‘¢ XT. Whether Protestant ascendancy, and the Constitu- 
tional freedom of the Roman Catholic subjects of the empire, 
may not be reconciled, and exist together.” 
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ANSWER.—Many think not, who, when satisfied of their 
mistake, will support the privileges of those who cannot then 
be called Papists, because they will have broken the bondage 


of the Pope. 
REMARKS. 


It is not wise to legislate upon what is not, but only may be: 
for it may not be. When this reconciliation and co-existence is 
proved not only possible, but probable, the Legislature may 
take the concessions into consideration. ‘The burden of proof 
lies upon the innovators. ‘The definition of Protestant ascen- 
dancy given by Lord Eldon, p.6, and that cited by Sir R. H. 
Inglis, in the note, p. 133, are substantially the same, and, in com- 
mon with every other definition that has appeared to me just, 
preclude Mr. Davison’s proposed reconciliation in his sense of 
his words. He has not himself defined Protestant ascendancy : 
and it is difficult to understand how a Legislature, in the least 
degree Popish, can be called Protestant, as much as one that is 
not in any degree Popish. 

To the best of my judgment at this present time, the Consti- 
tutional freedom of the Popish subjects of this empire is recon- 
ciled, and does exist, together with Protestant ascendancy ; and 
the Constitutional freedom of the Protestant subjects of this em- 
pire is endangered in a double degree by the measures now in 
progress, which, in operation, will take away certain powers and 
privileges from Protestants, and also give them to Papists. 


6s X UT. Whether Protestant ascendancy may not rest se- 
curely upon the Protestant succession to the Crown, great Pro- 
testant majorities in both Houses of Parliament, and the Pro- 
testant faith of the larger and more commanding part of the 
United Kingdom.” 7 

ANsweEr.—It appears not: for Protestant ascendancy is now 
in danger ; and if Mr. Davison think it not so, he should have 
proved the three assumptions upon which he implies its security 
to rest. 
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REMARKS. 

Here, as elsewhere in these Considerations, it is wisely taken 
for granted that the Church of England is an exact synonym 
with the Protestant faith; so that the former must exist as long 
as the latter. 

It seems fair to consider Mr. Davison as thinking, what ap- 
pears to myself very far from the truth, that assuming the num- 
bers of our Peers at 400, and our Commons at 650, at any given 
time, the proportion of one Papist in ten would not endanger in 
either house the Protestant ascendancy in that house or out of that 
house: but would be not only corrected, but entirely neutralized, 
by the nine Protestants. If the influence of the one Papist were 
only corrected, it would not satisfy the condition involved in the 
“securely” of Mr. Davison’s argument, for the Popish influence 
would be at work. And if it be, granting that it was neutralized, 
it is evident that the Protestants have only eight where they had 
ten; and that ascendancy cannot be as secure, cannot be the same: 
in power and operation, when founded upon eight, as when 
founded upon ten, and that ten entirely their own. The clear 
water we drink might possibly be no worse for some portion of 
salt; and might possibly, were that portion of salt very small, 
deserve the name of fresh water still: but it is not thereupon 
advisable to put salt into our fresh water; especially when there 
is some danger, however slight, that the “ wells of living water” 
may so begin to be neglected, as our taste grows more and more 
depraved, until they are choked up by disuse, or built over ; and 
the only drink left for us may be the salt sea, and the “ broken 
cisterns,” which hold no pure water. ‘That our drink then will 
be the universal drink, may be true; but we need not make 
ourselves worse off, because we are now better off, than our 
neighbours. It must be added, that Great Britain is the strong 
hold of Protestantism, and has received an important trust 
from the King of Kings; for the due discharge of which, her 
legislators are more immediately responsible: and a Popish 
legislator is surely less likely to discharge such a trust well, than 
one whose private and public thoughts, exertions, and prayers, 
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are, or ought to be, in perfect unison and fellowship with his 
private and public duties, as a Protestant and a Legislator. 

There are several assumptions made in this Consideration, 
which Mr. Davison should have felt were improper. Supposing 
Protestant faith here again to be synonymous with the Church 
of England, and the friends of that Church to be now, at this 
time, the larger and more commanding part of the United 
Kingdom as against Papists, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
may not always remain so, and that the present restrictions may 
have something to do with the present prosperity of the Church: 
it is unreasonable to suppose that it needs must always remain so; 
and granting that we believe it must always remain so, it is not 
even then reasonable to throw away the securities, which have 
been existing without injustice, while the friends of the Church 
obtained and maintained their superiority. Again, the Protes- 
tant succession to the Crown is dependent upon Protestant 
majorities in the Houses of Parliament; and Protestant majo- 
rities in both the Houses of Parliament are dependent upon 
Protestant majorities in the Commons, who could regulate any 
unpopular abuse of the authority to create Peers, and cver- 
rule any unpopular House of Peers: but the Protestant 
majority in the Commons is dependent upon many circum- 
stances ; upon many right and wrong motives ; upon many strong 
hopes and fears, continually changing, but always operating with 
the electors; and also upon the degree of deference they may 
pay to public opinion. It is difficult, therefore, to say, as im- 
plied in the remarks on majorities in the first Consideration, 
how to secure a Protestant majority of electors in England, 
better than by providing for the end that Protestant majority 
is valuable for, and continuing Papists, as we find them, incapa- 
ble of election. 


“ XTIT. Whether, therefore, it is reasonable to anticipate 
the loss of Protestant ascendancy from the character of the 


measures now in progress; or just, to continue, upon that pre- 
iE 
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sumption, the Civil disfranchisement of a body of subjects, who 
are too few, without our own crime, to overturn the State ;' but 
too many to be excluded from a share in the government 
of it.” 

ANswER.—In utter ignorance of these measures, we could not 
reasonably determine to make trial of this body of subjects, said 
to be too few to do mischief, unless we help them; and at the 
same time, too many to be kept from mischief. 


REMARKS, 

It is here implied, that it would be a crime to help this body 
of disfranchised subjects to overturn the State; and yet, that 
we shall probably be guilty of that crime. It does not appear 
what crime means, or what the crime is; or that Mr. Davison 
takes it to himself, by the word “our”: but the crime is most 
probably that, which may be the consequence of unjust exclusion 
on one side, or active treason on the other side. If this exclusion 
were just, it could not be a crime, in one sense, often loosely put 
on that word: and as the exclusion is legal, whether just or un- 
just, it cannot be a crime, in the strict sense of the word. Unjust 
exclusion then is the sin, not the crime, which is to overturn 
the State; and it can only take that effect, by ranking on the 
side of the Papists those, whom the injustice of that exclusion 
drives from the side they would else have taken. The effect is 
the same, whether they actually join the Papists, or leave the 
thinned ranks of the Protestants to inevitable discomfiture. 
Mr. Davison must decide for himself, whether the criminals be 
those who, justly or unjustly, exclude Papists from our Govern- 
ment, or those who cause the defeat of that Government to which 
they have pledged their allegiance, and from which they claim 
to withdraw that allegiance, because the Constitution to which 
that allegiance was pledged is not to be changed at their bidding, 
and is to remain what they engaged to defend. It is to be 
hoped that a hasty love for this antithesis had blinded for a 


moment the better judgment of its writer. 
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The grounds upon which that course is held reasonable and 
just, which Mr. Davison here implies to be unreasonable and 
unjust, have been already stated, in the remarks made on the 
Constitution and on Protestant ascendancy. ‘“ The object of 
the Association in Ireland lies far beyond emancipation: Par- 
liament should see that there is a mighty difference between 
sharing the benefits of the Constitution, and allowing its de- 
struction. The object is the subversion of our Protestant insti- 
tutions.”—Lord Eldon, p. 13. 

There is not in England any Civil disfranchisement of those 
we account subjects. ‘“ On the plainest principles of national 
justice, it is competent to every State to declare who shall and 
who shall not hold political offices in that State. No man has 
any abstract right to political office.’—Lord Eldon, p. 6. 

“The reasonable calculation seems to be this: if the mea- 
sures now in progress take effect, they will introduce something 
of the nature of poison into our Constitution; which, if here- 
after it should meet with much to combine with it, may utterly 
destroy the Protestant ascendancy; but if it should meet with 
less, would still much enervate that ascendancy. Whichever 
of the two would happen, cannot be foretold: but it is not wise 


to choose either deliberately.” 


«¢ X1TV. Whether the distinction sometimes made between 
the right of personal freedom, and the right of political power, 
however just in terms and in theory, be not practically useless 
in the present question; inasmuch as, in free States, a participa- 
tion in political power is itself the chief security of personal 
freedom ; and in those States the principal of civil ambition, 
whether for good or for evil, is sure to be nurtured and propa- 


gated.” 


ANsWER.—Participation in political power, as the phrase 
must here be understood, is not itself the chief security of per- 
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sonal freedom in free States: and the conclusion here drawn 
from this mistaken premise is therefore untenable. The in- 
ference from the nurture and propagation of civil ambition, 
which Mr. Davison would draw, requires a previous admission 
of the question at issue. All ambition, in the common sense of 
the word, is objectionable. 


REMARKS. 

The fair inference from the certainty that Civil ambition will 
be nurtured and propagated in free States, appears to be, that a 
free State should therefore provide legitimate objects, numerous 
and high enough to satisfy the cravings of the ambitious: and 
many will think our State affords such objects at present. Mr. 
Davison’s inference must be, that Papists should be admitted 
into our Legislature. And he must therefore at least assume, 
that Papists can be admitted into our Legislature, without there 
being hazarded, by such admission, more than is hazarded now 
by the fact that this ambition of theirs has not a share in the - 
Legislature to look to. Besides, granting that this ambition of 
theirs has not in our empire legitimate objects high and nu- 
merous enough to satisfy its craving, granting that this ambi- 
tion of theirs is a proper ambition, the disappointment of this 
ambition is the evil to be provided against: and the principle 
of the provision is indulgence, which is at least a questionable 
principle: and considering the admission of Papists as a sort of 
safety-valve, lest else their ambition take some other more 
dangerous nature, and, combining with the quantity of evil 
gasses pent up in the empire, occasion some fearful explosion, 
even then, until it is proved that it is right and safe to admit 
Papists into the Legislature, Mr. Davison is doing evil that evil 
may not come. 

Some precaution is requisite in using the word “free,” as a 
qualification of States. If ours be a free State, we are at this 
time, and while free we always have been, enjoying personal 
freedom, in the total absence of its “chief security.” The perso- 


nal freedom of every subject in a free State cannot chiefly de- 
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pend upon the accident that every such subject has a share in 
the Legislature. It is enough to secure the personal freedom 
of every subject, that a competent and safe number out of the 
whole body of subjects participates political power; and this 
was the answer originally given to the 15th Consideration. 

From the gift of a body is inferred a (further gift from hea- 
ven, that is, a) right that all those things which are good for the 
body shall be left in the enjoyment of each individual, until 
that enjoyment trench upon his neighbour’s “ rights.” The 
right of personal freedom is intelligible language, and may be 
called a natural right. The right of political power is unintel- 
ligible language to me, for it is at most only a conventional 
grant: until granted, it is only a demand: so just in terms and 
in theory, and so practically useful in the present question, is 
this distinction between these two alleged rights. In practice 
it is for the State, in theory for sound reason to determine 
whether this demand be or be not such as should be granted: 
and when both coincide in refusing the demand, it is not aright 
in any sense. 


<¢ XV. Whether it be not one main difference between ab- 
solute, and limited or free monarchies, that in the latter the sub- 
jects concur in the government of themselves; in the represen- 
tative body; and in other subordinate stations of trust and 
power.” sites 

ANswer.—It is one main difference undoubtedly: but the 
answer mentioned on this page, as originally given to this Cons}- 
deration, appears to be satisfactory. 

REMARKS. 

The subjeets need not all concur in the government .of 
themselves, or in the representative body. If enough in num- 
bers so concur, and be, for positive reasons on their side, or 
negative reasons on the other side, preferred to seats in the 
Legislature, which a large part of their fellow-subjects cannot 
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attain, such preference is justifiable: and they who censure it 
must prove it wrong, unconstitutional, or inexpedient. A mea- 
sure attended with some evils is not therefore of course un- 
justifiable. 


“XVI, Whether, when it is said that other numerous 
classes of persons, as well as Roman Catholics, are excluded 
from a seat in the Legislative body; as women, and the clergy; 
this can be deemed a fair comparison; inasmuch as those 
other excluded classes are virtually represented by the mem- 
bers whose feelings are in unison with theirs; whilst it must be 
confessed that the total exclusion of Roman Catholics leaves to 
that body no share in the representation, so far as representa- 
tion depends upon community of personal interest and feeling.” 


Answer.—A Papist cannot be represented by a Protestant : 
and if Papists represent Papists, the Protestant character of our 


Constitution is so far gone, 


REMARKS. 

It is implied, that the classes of persons mentioned as excluded 
from our Legislature, although excluded in form, are notexcluded 
in absolute effect; because they are virtually represented by 
members whose feelings are in unison with theirs; whilst the 
Papist is excluded both in form and in absolute effect, because 
he is not so virtually represented. It is quite idle to deny that 
the Papist has however found his representatives in that house, 
who befriend his Civil and natural interests, as earnestly as if 
they had perfect community of personal interest and feeling 
with him. The Papist has now every benefit of being repre- 
sented in Parliament, which he can enjoy without trenching 
upon Protestant rights. And it has often been urged, to the 
direct reversal of the present implication, that his alleged 
wrongs procure him better friends in Parliament than he would 
have there if Papists had seats conceded them. 

A Papist cannot legislate for himself and a Protestant in such 
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a manner as fully to satisfy his own conscience and the Pro- 
testant’s: it is evident, therefore, that in every act of legislation 
each will have to give up something: and when that something 
is so indefinite, and must be determined upon in each particular 
act, there is greater probability of disunion and dispute, politi- 
cal in one sense but religious in another, recurring continually 
every new act, than now when it is fixed what new character 


each act shall bear by men none of whom are Papists. 


«« XVII. Whether the divided allegiance of Roman Catho- 
lics, resulting from their connexion with the See of Rome, is 
more likely to be cured of its evil by measures of an adverse 
unfriendly policy, or by measures of a conciliatory kind ; which, 
whether they produce conciliation or no, will improve our 
cause, and give us a better right to expect it.” 


ANswER.—A divided allegiance is the evil : and is not likely 
to be cured by encouragement. ee 


REMARKS. 

The admission here made, that the allegiance is divided, 
determines the question against those who can only pay a di- 
vided allegiance, when contrasted with those who can pay an 
undivided allegiance. 'The qualification of “adverse” by “un- 
friendly,’ renders it evident that, in contradiction to the 18th 
Consideration, an adverse policy is not always held unfriendly. 
The divided allegiance of Papists, resulting from their con- 
nexion with the See of Rome, is more likely to be cured of its 
evil by measures of an adverse policy, which may appear un- 
friendly, but must appear just to those who are conscious of a 
divided allegiance while its operation is thereby controlled, than 
by measures of a conciliatory kind, which may fail to purchase 
that good will; which good will, it is implied, would not have 
been felt, had it not been so purchased: and may therefore be 
considered as more than the Papists could be cated to feel 
in consistency with their faith. : | 
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These conciliatory measures may or may not produce conci- 
liation: but if they do not, it is yet assumed that they are to 
improve the Protestant cause in England (though it is not said 
in what manner, and the manner is the difficulty); and to give us 
a better right to expect that which we have right enough to 
expect at present. 

Protestants cannot cure the evil resulting from the divided 
allegiance of Papists. The evils which result from this divided 
allegiance have been sometimes denied, on the plea that the Pope is 
now but an “ inefficient phantom,” wielding a “ shadowy sword,’ 
and holding the “semblance of keys in a powerless hand.” 
But, at any rate, the Popish priesthood is not a phantom; and 
whatever is rested upon the apprehensioris of the Pope’s power, 
is therefore substantial, so long as the Popish priesthood exer- 
cise the same power ; and especially when they exercise it in 
the Pope’s name. What they, who oppose the Popish claims, 
desire, is, that our Legislature should be well affected towards 
our Constitution: as men cannot read their hearts, the oath of 
Supremacy is required as a testimony, so far as it goes, that they 
who take it are well affected towards the Constitution. When 
the Pope, or the priesthood that may in fact represent the Pope, 
have lost all power in England, there will not be any Papists in 
England: until that power be lost, it would be wilful blindness 
not to see risk resulting thence to a Protestant Constitution, a 
risk exactly commensurate with that power, and increasing as it 
increases. ‘The physical weakness of the arm that wields the 
power, at any given time, has little to do with its extent or dan- 
ger, when it may be wielded by another and a stronger arm. 
Besides, opinion enslaves men: and the chivalrous devotion to 
their own opinion, and to that of their priests who make it 
theirs, is a bondage more extensive and more dangerous than 
that which armies and tyrants can inflict. The absurdity of 
the opinion will often, under the mask of feeling, work in the 
passionate devotee as a reason for more obstinate adherence to 
it: and to give power to Papists is to put still further out of 
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their reach the only power which at present can be really valua- 
ble to them; the power of making such inquiry, as, alone, under 
God, could shew them the unscriptural hardness of the yoke, 
under which they are bowed down. 

It should be remembered, that they who are indifferent to 
what they consider religious distinctions, are, on that account, 
the best prepared to put on the yoke of Popery. The power 
of the keys absolves from all fear the self-idolizing and indo- 
lent. While the laws of this country were strictest against 
Popery, they were most successful : as the restrictions were re- 
moved, Popery revived: and yet it is said, and said without any 
argument, except a sarcasm, remove all these restrictions, and 
Popery will be destroyed for ever, root and branch. Whatever 
power any Popish members may gain in the Legislature, 
will undoubtedly be discreetly wielded by the Popish priest- 
hood, who have the wisdom of this world, in favour of their 
church. The aggrandizement of this church is the way and 
the only way in which all the powerful feelings of human-nature 
can work in a Popish priest. ‘The judgment of his church is what 
every individual Papist must abide by, to the utter disregard of 
his own judgment. If he who leads, and they who are led, be 
going wrong, a law that brings home to them an occasional con- 
viction that our State thinks them going wrong is not likely to 
confirm their error, and is likely to prompt an examination into 
the motives of the misleader, and into the character both of his 
advice and of the restrictions which he alleges to be improper, 
while his very allegation shews their propriety. 


«XVIII. Whether, when men are not allowed to look to 
the State as their friend, this be not a motive to them to look. 
elsewhere.” | 

ANsweER.— When men will not look to the State as their 
friend, it is incumbent upon the State to examine their reasons, 


and act accordingly. 
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REMARKS. 

What is here implied to be friendship on the part of the 
State, may be more correctly designated as harmful indulgence : 
harmful at first hand, as an act of weakness; harmful again, as 
ever apt to be turned against that State as an argument for fur- 
ther indulgence ; and harmful even to those whom that indul- 
gence may possibly tend to keep in error. 

If the Papists, who enjoy in our empire more friendship than 
they have ever shewn to Protestants, and thirty years ago so 
well and so often expressed their sense of that friendship, (see 
the “‘ Viper embosomed,”) now deny its existence ; and not only 
that, but say our State shews them hostility, and then plead 
such pretended hostility as a motive for looking elsewhere for 
friendship; the State cannot mistake either the motive or its 
principle; and cannot be charged, in any fair sense, with refusing 
to allow Papists to look to it as their friend. The plea of such 
hostility for a motive, renders it certain that they who plead it 
will never want a motive to plead ; but will go on with their ac- 
cusations, like the wolf against the lamb, let us do what we may, 
so long as we have any thing to concede which they want to 
obtain. If by ‘ not allowed” be meant what the term com- 
monly signifies, it is not the State, and cannot be the Lay Papists, 
that refuse to make the allowance to themselves: it must be the 
Popish priesthood. The reasons on which they refuse to allow 
their people to look to our State as their friend, can only be of 
one stamp. If “elsewhere” mean a foreign power, it means 
treason: if it mean a domestic power, it means rebellion, if that 
power be not strong enough to carry its purpose without blood- 
shed; and revolution, if it be. 

“ If a claim be founded in right, I should be ashamed to 
withhold it from one poor and silent man: if it be not 
founded in right, I should be ashamed of a Government which 
would be bullied by six clamorous and sturdy millions into a 
weak and inconsistent concession. The whole question then 
is, whether the concession be weak and inconsistent, or wise 
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and prudent.’—Inglis, 121. “If it be more important to con- 
ciliate millions than hundreds, assuming that the measures 
asked could conciliate them, it is, on the other hand, more im- 
portant and a more imperative duty to resist all concession, and 
to disregard all threats, when there is a moral certainty that 
- we are only arming discontent with power, that we are leaguing 
physical strength with political importance, and putting new 
weapons of assault in the hands of those who have already 
shown us that they want not the spirit and the will to use them.” 
—Inglis, 121. 


«XIX. Whether a divided allegiance is not better than the 
loss of it altogether.” 

AnsweEr.—This question seems to mean a great deal more 
argument in favour of concessions than it really contains; and 
we will hope that we are not compelled to make the choice, as 


here put. 
REMARKS. 


This argument is addressed to the eye and the ear; as though 
there were some connexion between the loss of allegiance on 
one hand, and the loss of what is familiar to us, under the name 
of divided allegiance, on the other: but the loss of one implies 
treason; whilst, in degree, the other is allowed by the indulgence 
of the State, and sanctioned by express laws. If it be meant 
that treason is to be feared; and that we are now to choose be- 
tween treason and rebellion or revolution, it should be shewn who 
will compel us to make the choice. If divided allegiance mean 
something less desirable than allegiance, it means something more 
desirable than no allegiance; in other words, than treason. But 
treason to our Constitution is at work, when we are called upon, 
with strong words, to let those who admit they pay only divided 
allegiance to the State become what may be called an integral 
part of the State to which they profess a divided allegiance. 
The effect which emancipation would have is at least doubtful: 
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the ulterior measures to which it might, and probably would, 
lead, are at least dangerous.”—Inglis, 47. ‘‘ By the system of 
emancipation now proposed, we shall do nothing, but arm dis- 
content with power.”—Inglis, 137. 


«XX. Whether it is true, as is asserted, that the spirit 0 
the Roman-Catholic religion and its adherents is unalterably 
the same in all ages and countries.” 

Answer.—Yes. They are not its adherents who deny its 
obligation: and we may take the assertion of those who do ad- 
here to the Roman-Catholic religion, that its spirit is unaltera- 
bly the same in all ages and countries. The spirit depends 
upon, and is to be collected from, the letter; and that is declared 
unalterable. 

REMARKS. 

Bp. Blomfield’s Letter to Mr. Butler, (4th edition, 1825, 
p- 19,) has taken up this subject; and quotes Mr. Butler’s own 
words, that, “what their faith ever has been, such it was from 
the beginning, such it now is, and such it ever will be.” Buona- 
parte proposed to his prisoner, the Pope, “ Que tous les cultes 
soient libres et publiquement exercés.” The Pope tells his 
Cardinals, ‘“ Se pretende la liberta d’ogni culto con publico 
esercizio, e questo articolo siccome opposto a canoni ed ai con- 
cili e alla religione Cattolica, al quieto vivere, ed alla felicita 
dello Stato, per le funeste consequenze che ne deriverebbero lo 
abbiamo pure rigettato.”—Inglis, 40 and42. “ Each member of 
the Cortes in Spain swore to defend and preserve the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman religion, without admitting any other into 
the kingdom.”—See, also, 157. 

Lord Bexley’s Address to the Freeholders of Kent, Riving- 
tons, 1828, contains, on pages 12 and 17, the following pas- 
sages :— 

“T know no tenet ever imputed to the Roman-Catholic Church 
more destructive to morality and good faith among mankind, 
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and of all confidence between rulers and their subjects, than 
the power claimed by the Pope of dispensing with oaths. 

“In the Maynooth text-book it is distinctly laid down, that 
there is in the Church a power of dispensing with oaths and 
vows, as well as sins; so that the people of England are taxed to 
the amount of 9 or 10,0007. a-year for the purpose of maintaining 
Professors to teach the Roman Catholics of Ireland; that, in some 
cases, a Priest—in others, a Bishop—and in all, the Pope, can 
release them from their sins, their vows, and their oaths! = 

“ One of the most common reproaches urged against the op- 
ponents of the Roman-Catholic claims is, that we are now the 
only intolerant and persecuting nation remaining ; and this sar- 
casm is repeated, till some at least of those who use it must 
be supposed to believe it. They forget, that in Spain and Por- 
tugal no Protestant is allowed to live, except a very limited 
toleration to foreigners; that in the new States of Spanish 
America, though admitting the most revolutionary systems of 
government, the principle of religious toleration has been uni- 
formly rejected ; and that even the right of sepulture was, not 
long since, refused to British Officers; that, in Piedmont the 
Protestants are confined to a few narrow mountain valleys, be- 
yond which they are not allowed to possess property or exer- 
cise professions; that in other parts of Italy they are only — 
tolerated by connivance; and thatin these, and all other Roman- 
Catholic countries, without exception, the use of the Bible is 
denied to the Laity by the Ecclesiastical, and in most by the 
Civil, Authorities.” 

“ Would it not therefore be absurd to suppose that the 
members of the Catholic Church could consistently swear alle- 
giance and fidelity to King George, as long as he professeth a 
_ heterodox religion? Whereas, the same Roman Catholic, if 
consistent with his principles, ought instantly to abjure the very 
King to whom he had before sworn allegiance. ‘These are the 
very principles on which the Romanists acted, when General 
Humbert made good his landing in the county of Mayo in Ireland, 
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in August 1798. Previously to this expected event, having 
completed their arrangements for rebellion, the priests and their 
congregations were eager to take the oath of allegiance, the 
better to conceal their treasonous designs, and put the Protes- 
tants off their guard. The Magistrates accordingly attended 
their places of worship, and, with the greatest solemnity, ad- 
ministered the oath of allegiance on the Sabbath-day, bevinning 
with the priests at the altar. But the landing of the French. 
was their signal for rising: and these very priests and their 
congregations, regardless of their oaths, rushed to the standard 
of our enemy, and took up arms against their rightful Sovereign 
and their country.” See also Quar. Rev. Vol. 37. p.479. 

A Protestant’s “Arguments,” p. 10. and ib. p. 14, cite the words 
of the Speaker in the House of Commons, May 14, 1813:— 

“ The Sovereign Pontiff, in 1809, by a solemn instruction to 
the prelates of his Church, has commanded them to distinguish 
between the passive oaths which may be taken, and the active 
oaths which may not be taken by the Roman Catholics of any 
heretical State; and has declared, that all oaths taken to the 
prejudice of the Church are null and void.” 

Mr. Chesnutt says, that in the class-books at Maynooth it 
is broadly laid down, that there is in the Church a power of dis- 
pensation in vows and oaths—Existit in ecclesia potestas dis- 
pensandi in votis et juramentis. 


“© XXII. Whether the action of the Roman-Catholic Creed, 
in its most obnoxious articles, upon men’s minds, never varies 
under different circumstances of government, civilization, diffu- 
sion of inquiry, Scriptural knowledge, or habits of communica- 
tion with the members of a more enlightened Church.” 


Answer.—It does vary: otherwise the Papists could not 
have had Mr. Davison for their friend, or England for their 
home. 
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REMARKS. 

If it had not varied, the mischiefs of Popery would have been 
evident to the idlest and dullest observer; and the most inge- 
nious priesthood could not have persuaded Papists, the most 
eloquent demagogue could not have induced Protestants, to be- 
lieve the concessions now demanded just or advisable. But 
the action of the Roman-Catholic Creed has changed so far, 
that many an individual is now talked into calling those con- 
cessions just and advisable, which his own conscience, according 
to his Creed, could never have taught him to call so. Yet this 
change of action does not imply a change of principle; but the 
unalterable principle taking dexterous advantage of the chang- 
ing times. 

“ ‘The late Clare Election furnishes an instructive lesson for 
those who think the Papists will not act as Papists now.”— 
Brief Warning, p. 9—14. Mr. Chesnutt says, that there is a 
law enacted in France this century, that the right hand should 
be cut off for an insult to the consecrated wafer.”—p. 4. 

It is not probable that the priests allow a Papist any commu- 
nication with the members of a more enlightened Church, which 
they can hinder, if the communication is likely to be of a nature 
to shew that Church enlightened. 


ss XXIT. Whether the history of the successful struggles 
of the Roman-Catholic State of Venice with the Papal authority, 
and the establishment of the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
and other movements in Roman-Catholic States, are not so 
many instances to shew that the members of that religion are 
not always and exclusively governed by principles of subser- 
-viency to the See of Rome.” 


Answer.— When “ members of the Popish religion” dis- 
claim the Pope, they become unobjectionable in a political 


point of view, and not before. 
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REMARKS. 

The fair inference from this Consideration is, that they who 
call themselves members of that religion do not always act as 
becomes members of that religion. There is, therefore, a 
chance that Papists in England may not always and exclusively 
be governed by principles of subserviency to the See of Rome: 
but the probability is the other way; and it cannot be wise to 
legislate upon a chance against the probability. 


‘© XXIII. Whether many of the Roman-Catholic Nobility 
and Gentry of England did not give proof of their loyalty, 
honour, and love of their country, even in the inauspicious reign 
of Elizabeth, and when the Spanish and Papal Armada was at 
sea, and that Sovereign had been deposed and excommunicated 
by a Papal bull.” 

Answer.—No. They who fight against the Pope, at the time 
they are fighting against him, are not Roman Catholics. If 
they disclaim, in fact, their spiritual allegiance, it is not unrea- 
sonable to require they should disclaim it in words: they should 
not be left to judge for themselves when they will and when 
they will not give the name of religion'to what others may call 
rebellion. The induction implied from the Roman Catholics in 
Elizabeth’s reign to the present times is not rested upon any 
just principles of reasoning. 

REMARKS, 

The conduct of the Papists of England against the Spanish 
and Papal Armada was an exception, and cannot be made into 
arule. That conduct must have done great violence to their 
faith, if indeed it were reconcilable with that faith to obey an 
excommunicated and deposed sovereign. 


“© XXIV. Whether in Ireland the doctrines of the Refor- 


mation have ever had a fair trial.” 
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Answer.—No. There have always been too many Papists in 
Ireland for the doctrines of the Reformation to have had there 
any fair trial. ‘The Papists have done their utmost to prevent 
the effect which Schools and the Bible might else have taken 


long ago. 
REMARKS. 


It is implied, that the doctrines of the Reformation would 
have had, and could have now, a fair trial in Ireland, if addi- 
tional powers and privileges had been or were granted those 
who have impeded that fair trial hitherto. 


«* XXV. Whether the Civil separation created there be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic has not placed a bar to the ex- 
tension of the Protestant faith, by excluding confidence and 
friendly regards, and turning men’s minds from the care and 
thought of religion, to the object of political contest.” | 

Answer.—A_ bar that was to operate by excluding confi- 
dence and friendly regards on both sides, and by turning men’s 
minds from religion to politics, would undoubtedly tell against 
the extension of a religion which is “ good-will towards men,” 
and requires the whole heart and mind to be given to God. 
But the Civil separation created in Ireland between Protestant 
and Catholic cannot have placed any such a bar to the exten- 
sion of the Protestant faith. 

REMARKS. 

Assuming that there is such a bar, it must take its existence 
from the feelings of the Papists; and ought not to be censured 
as unjust by them or by others, because they feel or think it 
painful and exasperating, until they have proved the soundness 
of those feelings; and that consequential suffering is always 


proof of injustice. 


** XXVI. Whether social justice is not a branch of the 
essential morals of our religion, and whether we can say with a 
F 
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good conscience that we have acquitted our obligations in that 
respect towards Ireland.” 

ANswer.—Social justice is not the sacrifice of a majority to 
a minority. We have gone as far in favour of the Papists as 
conscience would permit: we have provided the means of edu- 
cating Popish priests in Ireland; and so given them a hold and 
an influence that foreign priests had not, and which is now 
turned against ourselves as a precedent and a plea for more. It 
may be true, that too much has been granted them; but while 
they are peaceable, we do not wish to take it away. Conces- 
sions are certainly dangerous; and if all but the Crown ‘ be 
conceded,’ every evil mentioned in the Considerations, as the 
result of non-concession, will still remain in full vigour. The 
King may be a Papist on the same reasoning that is advanced 
to prove that his Ministers may be Papists. ‘The grant that 
Mr. Peel would now make, from a fear most proper and States- 
man-like, when arising from a removable evil, will not render 
the Papists less urgent for that which may remain to be extorted 
after the present Bill shall have passed. 

REMARKS. 

“The measure of policy ” (and policy when true is social jus- 
tice) ‘‘in a Government so mixed as our own, with a limited 
monarchy, a Church united with the State, and a Representative — 
body so open to popular influences, should be, to confine power 
to those who will give their undivided allegiance to a State so 
constituted; or, at least, to exclude from power, the power of 
legislating for Protestant interests, a body consistently and con- 
scientiously opposed to Protestantism, and bound to promote 
the advancement of their own Church.’—Inglis, 123: and see 135. 

If we cannot now, under existing circumstances, say with a 
good conscience that we have entirely acquitted our obligations 
towards Ireland, in respect of what the essential morals of our 
religion require from us as just towards-our fellows, still less 
can we say it, when, if ever, we shall have placed them more 
and more under that priesthood, the power of which lies so 
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heavy upon them at present, and has hitherto prevented our 
partial acquittance of our moral obligations to Ireland from pro- 
ducing its legitimate effect, and so rendering a fuller acquittance 
of them more probable and more effective. In what manner 
concession of Civil privileges to Papists could have helped, or 
could now help us, to say with a good conscience that we had 
or have thereby more acquitted our social duties to Ireland, and 
also to ourselves, is not easily made out. We owe to ourselves, 
as much as to our neighbours, “ every precaution that may keep 
us in the straight road.”—See “A Short View of the Catholic 
Question.” Hatchards, pp. 33, 1829; p. 13. 


“ XX VIT. Whether, when the limitation of the succes- 
sion to the Crown is compared with the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from Parliament, and the two cases- are attempted 
to be identified, there is not a mistake in the statement.” 

AnsweEr.—I do not see the mistake: and if others see it very 
distinctly, it seems their duty to state it distinctly. ‘ 


REMARKS. 

The implication is, that any comparison of the limitation of 
the Crown to a Protestant, with the exclusion of Papists from 
Parliament, in order to identify the two cases, is a mistake in 
the statement: and this appears to mean, that although the 
Crown must be Protestant, the same necessity does not exist to 
keep Parliament exclusively Protestant, though it may exist to 
keep it under a Protestant ascendancy. Whether the notion be 
right or wrong, it is already stated, that, “ exclusively Protestant” 
and “Protestant ascendancy” mean the same thing. And it seems 
to me, that an exclusively Protestant Parliament is more effec- 
tual, as a security, than a Protestant succession. As our State 
works, Parliament may sooner or later characterize the Ministry : 
and Ministers must, in law as well as in fact, be considered as 
giving the King his character, whether they have or have not 
been in the first instance appointed by the Crown, because they 
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were of a given character themselves. A Popish Ministry 
would in a greater or less degree make a Popish King. 


“XXVIII. Whether the Sovereign, if a Catholic were 
not excluded from the throne, might not at once, and by his 
sole will, change the Protestant character of the throne, and 
throw the whole weight of Royal power on the other side: 
whereas the admission of a limited number of Roman Catholics 
into either House of Parliament can work no such change in ~ 


those branches of the Legislature.” 


Answer.—A Popish King would undoubtedly be a Papist. 
The admission of Papists into either House of Legislature 
takes away from that House the epithet Protestant. 


REMARKS. 

A Papist on the throne would certainly exert all the power 
he could and durst in favour of Popery: and so the whole 
weight of Royal power would be Popish. A few Papists in 
either House of Parliament would not work such an entire 
change in those branches of the Legislature: the same change 
would in kind, not in degree, however, be wrought there, so 
far as the Popish influence might extend: and this influ- 
ence might increase indefinitely; for the limitation of this 
limited number is not any way provided for. Again, if the 
Crown and the two Houses were at variance, the power of the 
latter would most probably be found superior to that of the for- 
mer. As an illustration, and not as an argument, be it ob- 
served, that when Charles the First lost his head, and James 
the Second his throne, a Parliament prevailed against a King, 
in both instances. 

It is probable that the admission of Papists into the two 
Houses of Legislature would create there an influence which would 
be capable of much abuse; and the Papists should therefore 
make out, in the first instance, that such an abuse is not pro- 
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bable. There is not an allegation that our Parliament requires, 
in order to its own improvement and strength, the admission of 
any Popish members for the better management of the affairs 
of this nation, but only for the satisfaction of certain subjects, 
whom it is assumed, in contradiction of their own statements, 
such an admission would satisfy. 


« X XIX. Whether those branches might not remain mixed 
bodies, with a permanent ascendancy of Protestant strength ; 
and whether, so long as the nation is Protestant, and under the 
terms of the union with Ireland, they could, in fact, be any 
other.” 


-Answer.—I think they could not remain mixed bodies, with 
a permanent ascendancy of Protestant strength; especially as 
the remainder of this Consideration begs the question at issue, 
and so makes Mr. Davison’s own opinion appear doubtful even 


to himself. 
REMARKS. 


The assumption here made, “a permanent ascendancy of 
Protestant strength” would immediately determine in our favour 
the only point for which we are contending. | When it is made 
out, that it is not fairly supposable that the admission of Papists 
will injure Protestant ascendancy; and will justify the expec- 
tation of its permanence, as much as the present system justifies 
that expectation; let the Papists come with their claim to sit in 
Parliament. 

The second question appears to mean, that so long as the 
nation is Protestant, and the terms of the Union with Ireland 
are observed, the two branches of the Legislature, although 
thrown open to Papists, could not but remain mixed bodies, with 
a permanent ascendancy of Protestant strength.” See Sir R. H. 
Inglis, pp. 123 and 183. That part of the implication which is 
rested on the Protestantism of the nation has been enough dis- 
cussed, in the Answer and Remarks on the first Consideration: 
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and there is not any reason why, having with us now the Pro- 
testantism of the nation, and also a second security, which 
operates both in favour of that Protestantism and also in favour 
of what that Protestantism tends to secure, we should deprive 
ourselves of that second security; more especially when, accord- 
ing to all usual modes of proceeding, the giving up our second 
security would go directly to weaken and indirectly to endanger 
our first and most valuable security. The terms of the Union 
are generally construed against, and were certainly meant to be 
against these concessions to Papists: but the words, “'Terms of 
the Union,” are so wide, they cannot be met, until it is stated 
which of the terms are in point. The terms of the Union may 
be held alterable by the Parliament of the kingdom: and the 
relative proportion of Members may itself be changed entirely. 
The fifth Article is as follows: 39 & 40 Geo. III. cap. 67. 
« That it be the fifth Article of Union, That the Churches of 
England and Ireland, as now by law established, be united into 
one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called, ‘ The United 
Church of England and Ireland;’ and that the doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the said United Church 
shall be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are 
now by law established for the Church of England; and that 
the continuance and preservation of the said United Church, as 
the Established Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the Union; 
and that, in like manner, the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of Scotland, shall remain and be pre- 
served, as the same are now established by law, and by the Acts 
for the Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 


“¢ XXX. When, therefore, it is said that Roman Catholics 
ought not to legislate for Protestants, whether there is not an 
assault made upon our judgment, by putting a minority for the 
whole,” 
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Answrer.—No. <A judgment that feels itself so assaulted, 
must often be in alarm. 

REMARKS. 

‘*‘ Ought not to legislate,” would, when said in reference to 
this question mean, Ought not to have any share in legislating for 
Protestants. An extreme case, however, may follow, for any 
thing the present Bill provides to the contrary; and in both 
Houses every seat but the Woolsack be occupied by Papists. 


“© XX XT. Whether the best lights of history, and, not least, 
those classical histories with which we have been conversant as 
_ subjects of our academical study, do not conspire in illustrating 
the extraordinary power, resources, and perseverance, of the 
spirit of liberty, when contending on its own ground; and 
whether we can in prudence undervalue the hostility or the 
friendship of a people, beginning to be animated by that spirit.”’ 


ANsweR.—The Duke of Wellington says there is no reason 
to fear the result of any contest: and it is for that side which 
is in error to desist from its demands; and not for that side 
which is right to concede those demands, when the demands 


involve material hazard. 
REMARKS. 


The sources of instruction to which we are referred, illustrate 
the extraordinary power, resources, and perseverance of the spirit 
of liberty ; and teach us neither to undervalue nor overvalue a 
people animated with that spirit, but rather to value them 
justly, and to deal with them wisely.. 

The history of mankind tells us, upon the whole, what, ante- 
cedently to experience, sound reasoning might have led us to 
believe, that there is not any point in politics more difficult to 
manage with success, than to controul without provoking the 
spirit of liberty, on the one side, and to indulge without over 
stimulating it, on the other. We should learn a bad lesson from 
our system of education, if it ended in convincing us that the 
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knowledge of the learned must bow before the force of the 
vulgar; the experience of many ages give way to the folly of 
one. ‘True wisdom in this respect, from whatever source it is 
borrowed, consists not in encouraging far-sighted fears, or in 
maintaining a blind indifference to real ones; but, rather, in the 
rarer act of conceding to liberty where its demands are safe, or 
in checking its encroachments when they are dangerous. Mr. 
Davison’s experience from history, leads him to conclude that 
the spirit of liberty should be let go to work without controul. 
The inference from academical study surely is in a form with 
which the University bring us to be conversant. Whatever is 
dangerous, must be guarded. The spirit of liberty is dan- 
gerous; and therefore the spirit of liberty must be guarded; ~ 
and it will not, we hope, be let go. The sons of liberty, espe- 
cially in elder and ruder days, may have forced even wisdom’s 
children to act against their better principles; but they have 
not persuaded them, after all, that foolish liberty was better, or 
better entitled to be called liberty than a state of wise controul. 
It is not desirable, therefore, that we should learn from the one 
what they had no intention to teach us; or that we should be 
convinced by the other of that which nothing but an overpower- 
ing necessity can warrant us in conceding. “ I know the risk 
of the alternative: but I know and calculate also the risks of 
the concession: I know that every concession has been met by 
larger demands in bolder tones: I know that for every step 
which we have receded, the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
advanced with louder outcries: I see that our only human safety 
is in our own unshrinking firmness.”—Inglis, 154. 


< MX XII. Whether the erection of the United States of 


Holland, and of America, may not teach us something.” 


ANSWER.— We may not defer either to history or to our fears, 
when they advise us against our duty. 
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REMARKS. 

Our past mismanagement of other countries, must not lead us 
to suppose that there is only one way of mismanaging our de- 
pendents. It has never been the part of a large and judicious 

mind, to imagine that a principle, however hardly learned at 
- first, is, on that account, of universal application afterwards. 
By nature, as well as by cultivation, the United States of Hol- 
land and of America were circumstanced very differently from 
Ireland. The true lesson we are taught by the examples al- 
luded to, does not go beyond shewing the importance, in a Civil 
as well as moral view, of acting out of regard to our fellows, if 
we would pay a wise regard to ourselves. We were selfish: it 
does not therefore follow we should now be weak. Grown men 
have been lost for lack of convenient food; yet we may still 
keep on our guard, lest we indulge children to surfeit and 


intoxication. 


‘* XXXII. Whether the views of Government which have 


been heretofore applied to Ireland do not remind us of the 
mistakes of our policy towards America.” 


ANnswer.—The two may be confounded; but they are not 


justly connected, in our mind. 


REMARKS. _ 

In the opinion of impartial judges, our conduct towards 
America was at once vacillating and vexatious: and, with re- 
spect to that country, the views of Government were more 
questionable: and if just, far more difficult of execution. The 
complaints of America were founded on property and the ge- 
neral interests of her people; while those of Ireland are founded 
on superstition, and the partial interests of her priesthood and 
demagogues. Representatives from America would have re- 
joiced in the harmony of our Constitution: Papists from Ireland 
would create there a disturbance and discord which would end 


in its destruction. 
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« XXXIV. Whether a frank avowal and acknowledgment 
has not been made by the distinguished person, our late Repre- 
sentative, who stood most strongly pledged to his country, for 
the support of certain measures ; an avowal and acknowledg- 
ment that he can no longer, in prudence to his country, or in 
duty to his Sovereign, give those measures his support; and 
whether this be not a striking proof of his conviction of the 
evils and embarrassments to be expected from a perseverance 
in them.” 


Answsr.—No: his reasons are not given; and ayowals with- 
out reasons are neither frank nor conclusive of any thing: we 
have not any thing to do with our late Representative’s convic- 
tions, until he assigns his reasons. 


REMARKS. 


The authority of a name is lost, when the opinions held to be 
true are not to be acted upon, and the motives which have led 
to this choice of a lesser evil, and the facts, or reasonings, upon 
which those motives have sprung into action, are not made 
known. ‘The wisest and most learned judge, who did not as- 
sign reasons for his decrees, were unfit to be a judge in this free 
kingdom. The character of freedom in the country would, if 
authority alone were to rule us, be deprived of one among the 
many ingredients which tend to constitute it what it is. To 
require us to believe any measure advisable on authority only, is 
to advise us to lay down our birthright and privileges; and to 
become slaves again, and throw upon our Sultan and his 
Viziers all troubles of State. In this case, the authority is an 
opinion, adopted a few months ago, and avowed a few days 
ago, by one whose opinion had been for many years the exact 
reverse of what it now is; and who has not yet stated the cir- 
cumstances which led to his change, but has hitherto referred 
it to causes which he says might as well have wrought it before. 
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—*© XXXV. Whether that individual, if he could have per- 
suaded himself that those measures were capable of being de- 
fended by him any longer under his responsibility as a states- 
man, was not the person of all others, in regard to his engage- 
ments of public character, to defend them to the last.” 


ANnsweEr.—Mr. Peel’s conduct is at present inexplicable: and 
the bare fact that he has altered his course as a statesman, is 


not objected against him. 
REMARKS. 


That under his responsibility as a statesman he has altered. 
his course, makes nothing of itself in favour of his present mea- 
sures; which are in themselves inconsistent and ineffective, if 
the Papists believe the Creed of Pius the IVth: the alteration 
of his course may yet, under his circumstances, make in favour 
of himself as a man, not as a statesman: sucha change of opinion 
is not indeed to be called apostacy, till his motives are known, 


and found what they should not have been. 


<¢ XXXVI. Whether another statesman, of all men the 
least accessible to the imputation of acting under the impres- 
sion of vulgar or imaginary difficulties, has not come forward as 
the adviser and conducter of another course of policy, which 
appears to have received no public countenance from him 
before, not disguising that this new course is in his view become 
necessary.” 

AnswER.— When this question was to take effect, we did 
not know what that course of policy would be. 


REMARKS. 

It is not known to me that the Premier has ever said this new 
course was in his view necessary ; unless by ‘ necessary’ he meant 
‘the most advisable’. If Parliament were dissolved, a House of 
Commons opposed to concessions would strengthen a Ministry 
opposed to concessions; and so far from concessions being ne- 
cessary, being what must be made, it might then appear they 
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were not even advisable. Impeachment, or a trial by jury, 
would dispose of the Association and its friends; and the 
strong arm of power, shewing its strength by extending its 
kind offices among the poor, would indirectly conciliate them, 
and directly sweep away the selfish and turbulent agitators, who 


can alone receive whatever gain is to be the result of concession. 


“ XXXVIT. Whether the inviolability of the United 
Church of England and Ireland is not a fundamental article 
of the Act of Union.” 

Awnswer.—An inviolable principle, or an inviolable Church, 
when deserted by those most pledged to maintain it, may be 


violated. 
REMARKS. 


It is most probable, from the speech made on bringing before 
the Commons the present Bill, that the United Church of 
England and Ireland may be violated in its property, and out- 
raged in its convictions. It is evident, that Ministers have al- 
ready debated the propriety of some modified establishment of 
Popery, as a National Church, in a sense in which Protestant 
Dissenters can not be called a National Church at present. 

In a letter from Dr. Doyle to Lord Farnham, under the sig- 
nature of J. K. L., we find the following passages: “ I think 
the Church Establishment (in Ireland) must fall sooner or later : 
clamour, bigotry, enthusiasm, and a spirit of selfishness, consti- 
tute its present support. If some such man as Burke would 
arise and free the nation from the reproach of the Irish temporal 
establishment, he would relieve religion from an incumbrance, 
and the land of the country from an intolerable pressure. The 
concession of the Catholic claims would hasten the desired re- 
sult.”—Quar. Rev. Vol. 37. p. 471. 


‘eX XXVITT: Whether the Church of Ireland has not 


been placed in odium and danger by the system of Civil dis- 


abilities.” 
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ANSWER.—If it has been, the fault lies in those, and the 
inference is against those, whom Mr. Davison would arm with 


additional powers. 
REMARKS. 


It is difficult to think a grave answer was expected to this 
question. It is not believed by those well acquainted with Ire- 
land, that the system of Civil disabilities has been the cause of 
that odium and danger in which the Church of Ireland is 
placed. © 

© XX XTX. Whether the Protestant property of Ireland 
has not been equally exposed by the same system.” 

Answer.—If it have been, the implied change would only 
strengthen the enemies, and weaken the friends of that Protes- 
tant property. | 

REMARKS. 

The persons whom Mr. Davison would conciliate by a grant 
of power, are those by whom the odium and danger of the 
Church of Ireland, and the exposure of Protestant property in 
Ireland, have been occasioned, in order to serve their own selfish 
purposes. When, if ever, those purposes are answered, this 
odium, danger, and exposure, may be found incurable by them. 

It is an error to argue that Ireland has a separate existence 
now, or has any right, as Ireland, which is not held as dependent 
upon the common good of the United Kingdom. Whatever 
will promote the good of all, is the right of all, and is expedient 


in the fullest sense of that word. 


“XL. Whether it will conduce to the honour of our Church, 
to lean, with great anxiety, upon the favour of disqualifying and 
invidious laws, which bear hard upon other men, rather than 
upon the high principles of religious and spiritual authority, 
the majesty of truth, and the natural affection of the people, 
which are the true instruments of her efficiency and usefulness, 
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and the best pledges of her perpetuity ;—till institutions of reli- 
gion, adapted to this temporal state of things, shall give place 
to the better and happier reign of it, which is the main object 
of our Christian hope and faith.” 


AnsweErR.—It will conduce to the honour of our Church, to 
make her Members reasonable and independent members of 
society ; and to take care that Papists and insidious friends do 
not wrap the beautiful edifice in flames. 


REMARKS, 

Mr. Davison cannot have enough considered the purpose 
and effect of those laws, which he first terms “ disqualifying and 
invidious, bearing hard upon other men:” and then implies, that 
the Church leans upon them with great anxiety, and so implies 
it, that many will be led by his question to say or think that the 
Church disregards, in comparison, the better supports which he 
enumerates. It is to be hoped that this tissue of charges unsub- 
stantiated by any proof, and implications inconsistent with cha- 
rity and the facts of the case, will not move the indignation of 
the readers against Mr. Davison, but rather their sorrow. And 
such a sorrow may lead them on to a strong feeling, that justice 
and equity, religion and policy, must be on that side which such 
a man as Mr. Davison has thought proper to attack by such 
Considerations as these. 

The best and happiest institutions of religion on earth must 
have wholesome discipline and forms, upon which it is depen- 
dent, and by which it is to be enforced. “In this country it is 
necessary to support a religious establishment, if we intend to 
maintain our present rank among the nations of the earth.” — 
Eldon, p. 11. 

“The alliance between Popery and liberalism is no new 
event. Every one of the measures which cost King James the 
Second his crown, were measures taken in the names of liberty 
of conscience, and the removal of political distinctions on ac- 


count of religious differences; but our ancestors knew, that, 
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while he talked of toleration, his ultimate aim was really perse- 
cution: and, at their utmost risk, and with a profuse expendi- 
ture of their blood and treasure, they achieved the Revolution, 
and established that system of Protestant laws and Constitution, 
under which, for nearly a century and a half, this country has 
enjoyed a degree of religious toleration and civil freedom un- 
known in any other age or country.”—-Lord Bexley, pp. 6, 7. 

Indirect temporal power is implied in spiritual power. The 
security which must depend upon oaths from Papists must al- 
ways be doubtful, according to their own doctrine.”—Class Book 
of Maynooth, p. 140, as cited in the 8th Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Education Inquiry, p.171. And we may see 
there Dr. Anglade’s reasoning upon the obligation of oaths, and 
the seven causes that excuse it, and five causes that take it away, 
on p. 159. The seventh excusing cause, “limitatio intentionis 
tacita et sub intellecta,” was not illustrated by a case as others 
had been; because no case occurred to Dr. Anglade at the time 
he was asked for a case, in which this cause would operate as 
excusing the obligation of an oath. The fourth cause for 
taking away the obligation of an oath is translated thus by Dr. 
Anglade. “ The fourth cause is the making void of the obliga- 
tion of the oath by the person to whom either the person who 
has taken the oath, or the matter concerning which the oath has 
been taken, is subject,” p. 164: and on p. 165 the principle is ad- 
mitted, “ that in every oath a Papist ought always to understand 
that the right of the superior is to be excepted ;” because “a man 
cannot bind himself to do in an absolute manner what does not 
depend entirely for the execution on his own will, but depends 
on the consent of another,” p.165. Dr. Anglade thinks that 
the Popish priesthood “ have a power conveyed to them by 
Christ to absolve from oaths, in Matt. xvii. 19. 

Dr. M’Hale, Popish Bishop of Maronia, and coadjutor Bishop 
of Killala, states distinctly, that during his residence at May- 
nooth, seven years as student, and eleven as lecturer, they did 
not there adopt the Gallican Liberties of 1682. ‘They are con- 
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tained in four propositions: the first denies the temporal power 
of the Church: the second insists on the supremacy of General 
Councils over the Pope: the third affirms that laws and usages 
in the Gallican Church, and also in others, should subsist without 
variation: and the fourth, that the judgment of the Pope is not 
above being reformed or revised, unless it has obtained the 
assent of the Church. “TI wish distinctly.to declare, that we did 
not adopt what are generally called the opinions of the Gallican 
Church contained in the four propositions of 1682; which, if 
pressed to the consequences of which they are susceptible, 
would appear to be subversive of the due independence of the 
Church. Ishould also say, that the introduction of all the pro- 
positions of the Gallican Church would seem to me to lessen the 
salutary influence of the Roman Pontif, which we consider ne- 
cessary for the interests of religion.”—Quar. Review, Vol. 37. 

The Gallican Liberties are given and commented upon in the 
8th Report, &c. App. p. 156. The Hibernia Dominicana of Dr. 
Burgh, Popish Bishop of Kilkenny, censures these Liberties, 
and was, in consequence, disclaimed by the Irish Papists in 1775, 
ibid. Dr. Slevin’s Examination, p. 203. 


CHAPTER IIE. 


Tue words of Mr. Peel, in stating to the House of Commons 
the measures of Government, are taken from the Times Papers, 
March 6 and 7. 

Mr. Peel “ had been called upon to state the reasons why he 
now advised a course to which he had hitherto been opposed ; 
and would attempt to make out his case, to convince those who 
differed from him of their error; and to satisfy the country, that 
there was more evil than advantage in continuing the present 
system.’ He should rather have proved, that the system he 
proposed was less fraught with evil, than the one whose conti- 
nuance he alleges, and does not prove, to be attended with 
more evil than advantage. ‘The outline of his argument was 
this: We are placed in a position in which we cannot remain— 
something must be done—we cannot remain stationary—there 
is that degree of evil in divided Councils, and a disunited 
Cabinet, which can no longer be suffered to continue ;” therefore 
the Cabinet is to be unanimous in favour of Papists. “If an 
united Government ought to be formed; when formed, it will 
have the choice of one of two courses, and only of two :” but this 
does not follow, and is hastily said. “It must either grant the 
Papists further political liberties, or retract those which have 
already been granted them: it must either remove those bar- 
riers which obstruct the flow of the waters which are pressing 
on the Institutions of this country, or must throw back the 
current which has now set in.” Metaphors are bad argu- 
ments: the barriers might be strengthened, or changed in posi- 
tion; the current might be diverted, or stopped at the fountain- ' 
head. The present system might work well, when in proper 
hands. 
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Mr. Peel seems to imply, though his language is vaguely 
given, “that no new light has broken in upon him: that his is 
the old story ;” and he admits the argument good against himself 
for not changing sooner his course, and turns it to support his — 
change when made. He seems to rest his case upon asking 
“whether it be not possible that the same events might have to- 
tally different political weight and relation at different times :” 
but what they might have is not the question; and he does not 
even state, explicitly, that they now have such different weight 
and relation, much less does he prove it. “Evils tolerable for a 
season, become, by longer continuance, intolerable ;” and the Bill 
he proposes will not, in his opinion, remove those evils, but may 
do so. Mr. Peel, in 1825, “ thought some concessions should be 
made to Papists; and would then have retired from office, but 
for Lord Liverpool. When, in 1828, the Commons decided the 
principle, that concessions should be made, Mr. Peel determined’ 
that no consideration should induce him to remain an obstacle 
to the grant of these concessions. After,” it is not said how long 
after, this decision of the Commons, “ Mr. Peel intimated to the 
Premier, that he was not only prepared to retire from office, 
but that, seeing the current of public opinion, he was ready to 
make a sacrifice of consistency and of friendship: and by 
whatever parties the settlement of the question was under- 
taken, he, for one, was prepared, in whatever post he might be, 
to support the measure, provided he thought it was undertaken: 
on principles safe for the Protestant Establishment.” Mr. Peel 
implies, “ that the present House of Commons is a fair represen- 
tation of the public opinion with respect to the Popish ques- 
tion; and founds his opinion upon his statement, that, out of 
32 members for the principal counties, 15 voted against con- 
cessions, and 17 for it; and out of 46 members for towns, 
fairly selected, 18 members voted against concession, and 28 for 
it; and upon the inference which might be drawn from the 
number of the speakers in the House of Commons, and the 
zeal which they had displayed on either side during the last ten 
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years :” yet Mr. Peel “ believes that a dissolution of Parliament, 
as far as this country went, would add to the numerical strength 
of the opponents of concession; but the majority, so obtained, 
would not be such as to carry on the Government of Ireland 
- without ”—without what ?—“ without removing some of the evils 
which now affected that country. It appeared to Mr. Peel, 
‘‘that the present state of things could not continue, and that a 
Government prepared to offer a permanent resistance to the 
Popish claims could not be formed; and so no course but con- 
cession could safely be pursued:” and with the present Com- 
mons it is not probable that the soundest and ablest Ministry 
could offer permanent resistance to the Popish claims. 

The Law Officers of the Crown declared the Common Law was 

not sufficient to put down the Popish Association: and the 
Statutes of 1825 and 1829, drawn up under their auspices, are 
ineffective: and it is thereupon gravely inferred, that no law 
exists, and no statute can be made effective. And so the Popish 
Association cannot be put down, “so that its spirit shall not 
survive and assume some other shape equally mischievous.” 
. The only proof Ministers can give that they and Mr. Peel 
believe what is said in his Speech on the strength of the num- 
ber of Members of the Commons sent thither for and against 
concession, is, to dissolve Parliament; and Petitions to the 
Crown for a dissolution are as Constitutional as they now are 
necessary. If a new Parliament carry the present measures 
into effect, they who now oppose them will, I trust, be found 
lending their best help to give them a fair trial; at the same 
time that we disavow their policy, and deny their necessity. 

Mr. Peel says we cannot now retrace our steps: it will not be 
vasier by and by, when the steps to be retraced are more and 
steeper. His reasoning on the state of Ireland implies, that the 
concessions are made to effect an union among Protestants; 
and that “ there was not any security for Protestant Establish- 
ment while the Papists were united in one compact phalanx, 
while neither the Protestants nor the Government were united.” 
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Each liberal Protestant, who now sides with the Papists because 
the Papists are compelled to acknowledge that no foreign Po- 
tentate has any jurisdiction spiritual or temporal over any sub- 
ject of Great Britain before they may legislate for that subject, 
is immediately to turn against the Papists when they have 
gained their share in the Legislature on their own terms. ‘ Quo 
plus sint pote plus sitiuntur aque.’ 

Mr. Peel says, that his Majesty’s Ministers had alone been 
the framers of the Bill; which was in its substance, and also in 
its detail, the very measure which, before the meeting of Par- 
liament, they had determined to introduce, and upon their own 
responsibility. ‘The principle and basis of the measure is said 
to be “the abolition of Civil distinctions, and the equality of 
Political rights ;” and these very words are used three times 
over. . " 

In the Times of March 19, it is matter of thankfulness to 
find that Mr. Peel entirely changes the principle so unguardedly 
laid down. “ There was no use in giving the Roman Catholics 
fresh. powers, unless you gave them powers to the extent of 
their demands. The powers which you gave in that manner 
would soon be made available by them in the demand for more. 
He had therefore given them a full and fair participation in the 
advantages of the Constitution; and his proposition now rested, 
as he had stated ona former night, on the integrity of the Pro- 
testant Church and the Protestant Institutions of the country, 
and on the perfect equality of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
as far as regarded every Civil privilege. He repeated, that it 
was his conviction, that if you once broke in upon the exclusive 
system in Ireland, as was done in 1793, there was no interme- 
diate system at which they could stop; but you must go on, and 
establish a perfect equality of Civil rights.” 

The principle now is, that Papists and Protestants are, as 
far as the distinction of Religion goes, to be capable of exactly 
the same powers and privileges in the State: a principle against 
which these pages have been directed. But the original prin- 
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ciple, as three times repeated by Mr. Peel, is reported and gone 
abroad to the world in so unqualified an aphorism, that the 
wild and careless revolutionist, the wilful and self-deluded phi- 
sopher, will quote with apparent truth the sanction of an 
English Minister to a principle which destroys the whole fabric 
of society. 

Another principle is said to pervade the Bill; and that is, the 
maintenance, in fact and in word, of the Protestant Religion, as 
by law established, its doctrines, its discipline, and its govern- 
ment: and this at the very instant when the Protestant Religion, 
its doctrines, its discipline, and its government, are entrusted 
for the first time to a body containing Papists; and likely to 
contain so many Papists, as to turn the scale in the Commons 
against the Church of England. Papists are now to sit in 
Parliament, because some concessions must be made; and those, 
when made, would be used as instruments to obtain seats in 
Parliament, and would ultimately succeed. : 

The declaration against Transubstantiation is to be repealed, 
and that because it was merely used as an instrument for ex- 
cluding Papists from Parliament. Papists are to be “ relieved” 
from the oath of Supremacy, “ leaving the ancient oath of Supre- 
macy to be still taken by Protestants :” but Mr. Peel hopes all 
distinctions will shortly be lost between Papist and Protestant 
Members, and that Papists will “ consent to take the oath of 
Supremacy as it was taken by their ancestors in the reign of 
Elizabeth.” The new oath substituted for the oaths of Alle- 
giance and Abjuration was altered in Committee. 

Papists are excluded from certain offices, in consequence of 
“ the connexion of those offices with the Established Church ;” 
viz. The Great Seal, and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland ; 
and from the Universities, &c. | Whatever official patronage 
in the Church devolve upon a Papist, is to be exercised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, not the Diocesan Bishop; and 
Papists cannot advise the Crown in the disposal of Church 
dignities. 
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Mr. Peel then proposes the change of franchise from 27. 
to 102. that the voters may be less dependent upon the land- 
lord or the priest. Although most of the witnesses exami- 
ned by Parliament recommended 204, Mr. Peel prefers 102. ; 
and asystem of examination to make that 102. real value, on 
a bona-fide computation. 

At this very time, Mr.Peel is not ‘“insensible to the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of an incorporation of the Po- 
pish Church with the State :” he repeats, that “he is not blind to 
the reasons brought forward in favour of, and the advantages 
described as likely to result from, a pecuniary provision for 
Popish priests, and an ecclesiastical incorporation of that 
Church with the State ;’ but he cannot consent “to negociate 
with the See of Rome:” he thinks the “ Papists would not accept 
the proposal,’ and thatit would be “a violation of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Established Church.” Mr. Peel now 
“places the Popish Religion, not on the footing of establishment, 
but upon the footing of dissent.” 

Mr. Peel “is not so sanguine as others in his expectations of the 
future; but fully believes the adjustment of the question, in the 
manner he proposes, will not only give much better and stronger 
securities to the Protestant interest and the Protestant Establish- 
ment than any that the present state of things admits of, but 
also avert evils and dangers impending and immediate. He 
has consulted for the best for Protestant interests and our Pro- 
testant Establishments. Hereafter, if the Papists be not satis- 
fied, let the worst come to the worst, the battle will be fought 
for other objects; the contest will be for the predominance of 
an intolerant religion.” 

The words of Mr. Peel are stated as fairly as I can state 
them, and do not appear to call for any further remarks. He 
seems to declare himself unfit to represent the University of 
Oxford, and unfit to be in office under the British Crown, at 
present. His opinions may change again by and by; and in his 
present state of distress and excitement—grief on one hand, 
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and strange joy with his new friends on the other—his words 
must be taken with large allowances. His speech in the Times, 
March 19, is full of useful information to the world; and shews 
what he is himself, and what conduct will justify mistrust of 
a public man in England; and to what extent he may, never- 
theless, be trusted, and under what precautions. He there 
misrepresents, under an unworthy subterfuge, his own words 
“ Breaking in upon the Constitution,” and admits the stratagem 
to which he has been party. If notice had been given by the 
Cabinet, his words are thus reported in the Times: “Men would 
have been provoked into declarations, from which they would 
have afterwards felt that they could not recede; and prelimi- 
nary obstacles would have been raised to our proceeding, which 
it would have been almost impossible to overcome.” 

If the authority of Mr. Peel, without the facts and reasonings 
on which he supports himself, be now current, it is the bounden 
duty of every individual to do his utmost to prevent English- 
men bartering for such a currency the powers and privileges of 
a free Protestant country. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


THE question in consideration amounts to this: Shall powers 
and privileges, which the Constitution at present vests in Pro- 
testants exclusively, be thrown open to Papists? And the 
ground for its consideration is now to be changed; and we are 
to inquire, how far it is consistent with our duty, as Christians, 
to take these powers and privileges from Protestants, and give 
them to Papists. It must be said over and over again, that it is 
not any interference with conscience or liberty, to refuse Papists 
their demands ; and itis at least dangerous to grant them; and 
dangerous in two points of view, in Politics and in Religion. ‘The 
danger in Religion is now to be stated; and one principle runs 
through the whole statement. If neither Popery, nor any of 
its forms or practices or worship, be idolatrous, it may be from 
our attaching more force to that word than it now bears: and 
there may yet be so near an approach to Idolatry that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, both directly and indirectly, for us to refuse, 
as far as lawfully we may, to be governed by Papists. What 
Idolatry was among the Jews, Popery resembles among Chris- 
tians: what Papists plead for their image worship, might, in 
great measure, have been pleaded for the worship of Aaron's 
golden calf, and could not in any measure have been pleaded 
for the worship of Moloch or Bel by the devoted nations of 
Canaan. If the Old Testament prohibit idolatry, if the New 
Testament enjoin a brotherhood of those whose characteristic 
is obedience to the word of God, the spirit of this prohibition 
and injunction oblige us to keep our nation under the exclusive 
rule of Protestants. The opposition the Papists make to the 
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circulation of the Bible is alone enough to render it offensive to 
religion that Papists should receive any share in our Legisla- 
ture. 

In one sense, so high is our calling, every question is a reli- 
gious question, 1 Cor. x. 31: but that is not the sense in which 
any doubt can exist, as applied to this question. Mr. Peel says, 
according to the “ Times” of March 19, “ This question is not 
a religious question: but when he said this, he would ask whe- 
ther the Honourable Baronet supposed that he meant that this 
question had no regard to the Religious Establishment of this 
country, nor to the preference of the Protestant over the Roman- 
Catholic Religion? What he meant to say was this, that the 
present question was not a question of conscience.” (Of this 
last sentence, I conclude the next sentence to be intended as 
explanatory.) ‘* That there was no precept of the Protestant 
- Religion which forbade them from considering this great and 
important question. He had been referring to the argument, in 
which it was stated, that the House was not at liberty to discuss 
this question, because, forsooth, we were forming an alliance 
with idolatry by discussing it.” We may hope that “forsooth” 
did not issue from Mr. Peel’s lips. If the words “ considering” 
and “discussing” were his words, they were meant to convey 
what, in the next sentence, is expressed by “ seeking to repeal” 
the declaration against Transubstantiation. For Mr. Peel’s re- 
ported speech then goes on: ‘“ Now that position he positively 
denied. He found it stated in the paper to which he had re- 
ferred, and which was drawn up by a very eminent Gentleman 
of the name of Faber, that as we were obliged to make the 
declaration against Transubstantiation on taking our seats, we 
were forming an union with idolatry in seeking to repeal it.” 

If any member of the Legislature would refuse a share in it 
to those who confessedly and openly bowed down to stocks and 
stones, yet were what is called in these days good citizens in 
the common sense of that character, it is for him to clear up 
to his own mind the distinction in England between such a con= 
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fessed idolater, and one whose worship and sacrament, as used 
at this time, he pronounces to be superstitious and idolatrous. 
It is most certainly my persuasion, that a Papist may be more 
dangerous, and less fit to share our legislation, than some one 
idolater; but the arguments that would at once be admitted, as 
conclusive against a confessed idolater, could not, nevertheless, 
be fairly urged against a Papist: and for myself, I disapprove, in 
the strongest manner, the language of the Declaration, as mixing 
up those, many of whom mean at least to be branches of the true 
vine, and name the name of Christ, under a common condemna- 
tion, with those who do not. 

That, according to their own ritual and practices, Papists are 
Idolaters, in a strict sense of that term, appears to me most true: 
and so is covetousness, idolatry: so, in a lesser sense, all sin is 
idolatry. But the reason that this Declaration was introduced 
by Charles and his Parliament, was yet unconnected with the 
admitted fact, that this worship and sacrament were idolatrous ; 
and was to exclude bad subjects from the Legislature, by a test 
connected with their religion, and essentially at variance with it. 
Mr. Peel seems to me perfectly right, when he says, in the same 
speech, “That the religious test was applied to the Papists, not 
to detect any tenet of their religion, but to discover the bad 
intriguing subject :” and if, indeed, “ the exclusion were deemed 
unnecessary, the test of exclusion might be dispensed with.” 
By parity of reasoning, when the exclusion is held necessary, the 
mode of exclusion may be varied. The reason that such a test 
was chosen, appears to me to have been, that the priesthood 
would have enabled the Papists to elude any test that was not 
essentially at variance with Popery. By an intelligible misuse 
of words, the lesser idolatry of the Papists may well be a greater 
offence before God and man than the idolatry of those upon 
whom it may fairly be said the Sun of Righteousness has not 
yet risen with healing upon his wings. But by such offence, 
whether more or less idolatrous in its essence, the Papists appear 
to me so far idolatrous in any the most mitigated sense, in prac- 
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tice and tendency, that, waving every consideration of policy, 
nay, supposing for one moment that policy made entirely for 
them, still on Scriptural grounds they ought to be excluded 
from any share in the Legislature of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It may be thought wrong in such an one as myself to take up 
this high ground; but it is in fairness due to those who differ 
from me, to stand committed: a good and sufficient alteration 
might be, the repeal of the Declaration for the present. If, 
hereafter, need were, it might be re-enacted, leaving out a word 
so far ambiguous in its application as “Idolatry,” and changing 
the condemnation of the sins and errors of Popery into a positive 
assertion that they were contrary to the known word of God: 
or it might be better to leave out of the Declaration the second 
sentence altogether. 

The proper order for considering the propriety of any mea- 
sure proposed in Parliament, appears to me, first, to consider 
its bearings towards our Maker; and secondly, towards the Con- 
stitution: and then its expediency. The first and second have 
been of late so generally satisfied, or so little affected, that the 
third, by being the only one debated, has seemed to be the 
principal, if not the only consideration. Hence the mistaken 
exaggerations of the value of expediency, forced into Mr. Peel’s 
mouth by the Times of March 19, third side, near the head of 
the sixth column. When expediency comes into play, it is all in 
all; and nothing before: so that “ public affairs cannot be con- 
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ducted upon the principles of expediency,” in any sense, which 
will not make expediency a secondary consideration. 

The oath which was passed by the Commons does not appear 
such as to invalidate any of the objections here urged against 
the claims of the Papists. 

Mir, Platt, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has well 
objected to this oath, that it is such that an honest and consci- 
entious Papist can hardly take it; and will feel himself in con- 
science bound to weaken the Protestant Religion, the professors 


of which he believes to be living in dangerous error, as to their 
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immortal souls. ‘“ How ignorant of the charity of our days was 
that very Apostle, who commanded us over and over again to 
love one another; and tells us that ‘God is love,’ St. John. 
Speaking of the doctrine of Christ, he says, ‘If any man come 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into the 
house, nor bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God 
speed, is partaker in his evil deeds.’ If the Catholic holds the 
true doctrine, let us join fellowship with him: if we believe that 
he does not, let us beware how we shew to his errors more 
charity than an Apostle would have shewn.” 

The whole frame of Government, when it is spoken of ina 
moral view, is entirely dependent upon Religion; whether that 
religion be conveyed by express revelation directly from Heaven, 
or, as some have thought, by broken traditions of the power and 
goodness of God, fastened upon the conscience, and partially 
brought home to the understanding of men “ by the things that 
are made.” In other words, the whole notion of obligation is 
derived from Revelation, or what is called Natural Religion. The 
absolute sovereignty of the Creator is the only true basis of 
earthly dominion: on earth, rulers and subjects should set God 
always before them, as the God of all perfection, all whose 
commandments are holy, just, and good: an obligation to obey © 
such commandments of such a God immediately attaches, by 
force of words, on creatures reasonable, and capable of immortal 
joy or sorrow. Upon this obligation depend what is justly called 
the divine right of Government in this Empire; and also the 
freedom we are enjoying, in greater or less accordance with the 
rights of men, which are justly called Divine also. Man is cal- 
culated to live in society: whatever will bring him to his highest 
excellence as a social being, is his right; which right is his right, 
because it is the will of Heaven, and for no other reason; and 
must be measured out in full harmony with the rights of every 
other man forming any given nation. In the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the rights of the subjects are those 
which the word of God, or, where that is silent, the sound reason 
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of Christian men, would have all the subjects enjoying, or 
capable of enjoying, as among themselves. By sound reason, is 
meant the reasoning powers under the habitual controul of the 
Holy Spirit, as manifest in the ransomed creature: by Christian 
men, not those who never sin, but those who renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and do their utmost to hold the truth in 
righteousness of life: who purpose, under God’s help, to keep 
his will and commandments day by day: who are heartily 
thankful to their Heavenly Father that He hath called them to 
such a state of salvation through Jesus Christ: and who pray 
the Spirit may continue them unto their life’s end in such state 
of salvation. Any thing more than this in man, under whatever 
unhappy name expressed, tends toward pride and Popery: any 
thing less, is inconsistent with our belief, that when we have done 
all we can, we are unprofitable servants. “Christian” is the best 
epithet that can be applied to man: any attempt to add to its 
force, but detracts from it. It is evident enough, that what- 
ever contradicts the letter or spirit of the Bible, cannot be 
accounted sound reason. Idolatry, and’self-centred philosophy, 
must at once be discarded; and every measure of right, every 
exercise of power, be governed with us by the words or impli- 
cations, the spirit or the analogies of the Bible. If, then, we 
‘extend the influence of Papists, believing any practice of theirs 
approaching ta idolatrous, we are guilty of sinin many ways: and 
if we believe their religion to be such as not-fairly to be termed 
idolatry, yet it is so essentially different from the word of God, 
that it is still the exclusive right of Protestant subjects to receive, 
and the bounden duty of our every Protestant ruler to grant 
them every power and privilege in the State, which, when in exer- 
cise, may affect materially the British Empire. When the word 
of God is silent, as it is on the details of Government, it may be 
so silent for our good; that we may improve our talent; and, 
finding the good results of such improvement, may so have a 
personal interest, as a collateral help to our weakness, to go on 
improving our gifts more and more. If this argument be turned 
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in favour of the Popish claimant, by urging that access to power 
will improve his understanding and should therefore be granted 
him, the answer is, that the grant is a previous admission that 
he is as well qualified as a Protestant to exercise that power: if 
such an admission cannot be made, we have not any right to give 
a Papist power; and he has not any right to receive it, according 
to the Spirit of the Bible. 

The qualifications of Civil power are co-existent with, and 
inseparable from, the exercise of that power. The rights of 
person are in like manner born with us; and inseparable, if we 
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do justice, that is ‘what is commanded us:” a superior under- 
standing has a right to superior situation, in order to its full 
work, when it is shewn to be joined with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and not before: yet it is not ever to work over those 
whose interests and privileges it must refuse to protect and 
cherish, if it be true to its own best interests and privileges, 
as declared on its own authority. 

The just distinction between what is due to God and what is 
due to Cesar, requires that we do not give Papists any part of 
the power of Cesar. There is every probability they would use — 
it against the revealed will of God ; and, in Mr. Davison’s phrase- 
ology, would also render ‘‘ wholly coincident” the two systems © 
of Religion and Government. Wherever they have power, as- 
suredly Papists thereby detract from the honour of God. The 
spirit of all the denunciations in the Old and New Testament 
against idolatry, and communion with unbelievers and heretics, 
requires us to abstain from giving them powers and privileges 
that cannot be conscientiously used for, and may be used against, 
those who profess a faith in strict accordance with the Bible. 

‘“* He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both 
the Father and the Son. If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed : for he that biddeth him God speed, 
is partaker of his evil deeds: 2 John, 9, 10, and 11. The 
doctrine that Christ is come in the flesh, is here alluded to, and 
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must be taken with all its necessary consequences : it is my full 
persuasion, that this doctrine, so taken, is directly contradicted 
by Transubstantiation, by works of supererogation, and by the 
worship of saints, however modified and explained away by idle 
distinctions in the relative worth of various sorts of worship. 
After a “ first and second admonition,” we are to “ reject a 
heretic, knowing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth, 
being condemned of himself:” ‘Titus iii. 10,11. It seems 
to me a dereliction of our duty as Christians, to give seats in 
our Legislature to the Papists, upon fair reasoning from these 
words. When they take their seats in our Legislature, they 
are admitted, if not into the fellowship and brotherhood of our 
Church, into that body which form the Governors of our 
Church ; and receive from a Protestant nation a direct sanction 
of that religion, from its opposition to which Protestantism 
derives its name and nature. A Protestant heretic may be 
admissible, as less opposed to Scriptural truth: a Papist can 
never be, while he continues a Papist. And yet many of Mr. 
Davison’s new Considerations are founded upon our allowance of 
Protestant Dissenters, and the distinction between our Church 
and State or Legislature ; Considerat. 1, 2, 3, 8, 15, 16, 18, 49:— 
and a confusion between Christians setting Papists in power 
over themselves, and Christians whom the accidents of life have 
placed under Heathen Governors, obeying those Governors 
under the express commands of the New Testament to that 
effect: See Considerat. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. If our present 
Church Government be wrong, let it be altered ; and that, before 
Papists will be concerned in the alteration. Until altered, we 
must act upon it, and deprecate indirect attacks upon it. 
‘We are commanded “ not to company with idolaters ;” yet 
not altogether, for then we must needs go out of the world :” 
1 Cor. v. 10. We put away from our Legislature a class of 
men we disapprove on Christian principles, yet protect as men. 
Whether we ought, or ought not, also, to put away from our 
Legislature notorious sinners, is not a question that need now 
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be answered: ibid. verse 13. Christians, in the full sensesof 
the term, are fitter to legislate and judge for Christians, than 
Papists are: 1 Cor. vi. 1. We must not unequally yoke toge- 
ther ourselves with unbelievers : 2 Cor. vi. 14, &c. “ What part 
hath he that believeth, with an infidel.” We are ‘ to come out 
from among unbelievers, and be separate,” vy. 17; that is, in the 
present case we are not to let unbelievers govern us and our 
Church. We are to “withdraw ourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the traditions,” which we 
have recorded for our use in the Bible: 2 Thess. 3, 6. We 
are to “ note the disobedient, and have no company with him:” 
we are “not to count him as an enemy,” not to refuse him 
protection: we are to “ admonish him as a brother:’ ibid. 14 
and 15: and to endeavour that we may always be “ delivered 
from unreasonable and wicked men:” ibid. v.2. It seems just 
to apply to Papists the warning of St. Paul: “ Let no man 
deceive you with vain words.” ‘The wrath of God cometh upon 
the children of disobedience. “ Be not ye therefore partakers 
with them:” Eph. v. 6, 7. The sins, because of which the 
wrath of God is here denounced, are not the sins chargeable 
against the Papists in particular: but the Papists are, if not 
idolaters, at least children of disobedience: and it is power and 
influence over the whole nation, and over ourselves, we are 
called upon to give them. In our State, power and influence 
cannot be given to all subjects: some must be rulers, and some 
ruled: “ina great house there are not only vessels of gold and 
of silver, but also of wood and of earth, some to honour 
and some to dishonour:” 2 Tim. iii. 20. The Papist may make 
himself a vessel unto honour: v. 21. And when he may have 
made himself a vessel unto honour, he will not object to 
restrictions upon those who remain Papists. 

It is laid down in the 12th chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, what conduct the members of the Church should 
pursue, for the welfare of the Church: and it seems to me 
a justifiable inference, that such conduct, charging only what 
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must be charged in detail, is the conduct most advisable for a 
political body. This, however, is not any argument, at best; 
and may only be a mistaken analogy. Now it is there said, 
“ The body is not one member, but many: the foot, though it 
be not the hand, is of the body: the ear, though it be not the 
eye, is of the body : we require, therefore, payments and services 
to the State, from those who cannot be the State: and those 
services, such as the body requires from them, not such as they 
may think themselves fitted to render. The foot is of the body, 
and must work as a foot; the ear is of the body, and must 
work as an ear. In politics, the ruling powers, and that part of 
their subjects who agree with them, determine what part of 
the public body shall work as a foot or an ear, and not as a 
hand or an eye, at their own peril: and have a commission 
from God to make some determination, at their own peril. I 
am persuaded the Papists would make bad masters; but as long 
as they will make good subjects, I would give them every “ right” 
of subjects, and none of masters. The gifts of God, too com- 
monly disguised under the name of the gifts of nature, are very 
different to different individuals: and they who complain that 
the distinction into classes eludes the difficulty of determining 
the rights of men, must shew a better method of determining 
them. The State may act in the mean time, and call for the 
services of one class in one capacity, and of another class in 
another capacity; preferring some to stations of honour, to 
which it does not prefer others. The State, at its own peril, 
appoints which of its subjects shall form its members: and 
while “it has many members,” makes but “one body.” In 
this body the “ eye cannot say to the hands, I have no need of 
you.” “ The head cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you.” 
The hands and the feet are alike needed in their own capacity. 
There must not be any “ schism in the body:” the members 
must all act in their respective capacities, and must not shew 
any disregard one for another. They who are incapable 
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they whom increase of wealth, or careful perusal of their 
Bibles with fervent prayer, may render capable of seats in 
Parliament, make up in our realm the Public Body, of which 
each individual is a member in particular: and is, under the 
regulation of the State, by so being a member, appointed his 
proper functions. Each particular member must bear in mind, 
“ that God maketh a fruitful land barren, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein.” 

It seems, then, that beyond the physical necessity whereby a 
few must exercise power in States, and many be subjects to 
them, there is a right and a commensurate responsibility in the 
ruling powers of every State, to say who shall and who shall not 
enjoy the privileges of Government among themselves inter- 
changeably: and if so, a reference to the Bible, and the Popish 
books of Theology, must suffice, for excluding Papists from 
the Legislature of England ; and also for preferring Protestants 
over them. The Council of Trent was concluded in 1563, 
under the Pontificate of Pius 1V.; and his creed, then settled, 
became, and now is, the standard of thePopish faith, and is 
that to which the Popish priests are sworn.—Townsend’s Speech, 
Note e. p. 54. Sylloge Confessionum, p. 1. 

Once more then: If Papists be not, in the full sense of the 
term, idolatrous in their principal sacrament and worship of 
Saints, they are at least so near it as to come within the Civil 
condemnation of Protestant rulers. Their practices are pointed 
out in the New Testament, explicitly in 1 Tim. iv. 3., and im- 
plicitly in 2 Thess. ii. 3 and 4. All that is said in the Old Tes- 
tament against Idolatry seems to be applicable to Popery now: 
but it must be applied in its spirit, not in its letter; as by Chris- 
tians, and not by Jews. Some learned men have lately written 
as though the sin of idolatry was merged in that of high-treason 
under the laws of Moses; and the accident of a Theocracy ren- 
dered idolatry a crime: and so took away its sin; a supposition 
that answers itself. 


It is not here necessary to consider how far a Patriarchal or 
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paternal care should influence a Government to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of its subjects; how far the word of God en- 
joins every Government to look first and foremost to His king- 
dom. The creed of Pius the Fourth, and the Popish abuses 
now prevalent, form to me reason enough for considering the 
exclusion of Papists from our Legislature justifiable, if not im- 
perative, upon our Empire; and for holding it my bounden 
duty, as one who would be a Christian, as well as a good citizen, 
to do all I can to exclude Papists, who are Papists, from our 
Legislature, that they may not govern those who are so much 
more fitted to govern them. We are justified in refusing Papists 
new powers and privileges, if that refusal prevent its increase : 
2 Thess. ii.—1 Tim. iv.; and must “ put the brethren in remem- 
brance” of errors; which, when so reminded, they may better 
avoid. ‘To give new powers and privileges to Papists is much 
too like what is denounced in the Book of Revelation, as the 
dragon giving power to tbe beast, (xiii. and xvii. 7.) in the 
minds of many who so construe these texts. The refusal of 
power to those who may probably turn it against us, can hardly 
be un-Christian: the submitting ourselves voluntarily to Papists 
can hardly be fitting our Christian calling. If I wereto become a 
Papist, I should hold myself an idolater, according to their books; 
but their explanation of those books, and their ignorance of the 
Bible, makes it doubtful how far the charge of idolatry can be 
fully substantiated against any particular Papist. Whilst, there- 
fore, | would expressly refuse to give them Civil power over Pro- 
testants, which would be like “ making a covenant with them and 
their gods” (Exod. xxiii. 32), I would not refuse them permis- 
sion “ to dwell in our land,” under the same protection of per- 
son and property, and the same freedom of inquiry, debate, 
conscience, and worship, as are enjoyed by our Protestant 
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